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ihengh sé ia certainly somewhat difficult to read anything like 
thie ntn weporevayiferas. Still our difficulties are not over 
¢ then, for as the court-yard did not extend all round the 
live (pegty bat only before the front, the addition of avAz, 
« the eannrt-yard’, is inexplicable. Hence Ernesti did not 
Lralbrte to explain avrg ‘cantu tiblarum’, and Schaefer con- 
jectnrally roads athky with the assumed meaning of ‘fluting’, 
Hite pisying’, “adrnow’. So Bekker, Kayser, Fnedlaender 
ind he Cambridge Homer (1892). Obviously either avAg in 
rHertiva sense (Rochefort) or avrois would be less objection- 
+. ut any Yate easier, as Nitzsch intimates, though he gives 
t+ geferoncs himself to avdz comparing ¢ 4. His farther 
getion ‘hat Enatathius had eZAn is hardly a happy one. 
pathy ‘hare it Pmentzer’s proposal, mepiorevayiter aosdy, 
N-ah .« hot mtheat plansibility and is admitted into the text 
4 41n Samvwean and da Costa (1897), but its appropriateness 
thon in, weganevayiteras or to xviojev is at least disputable. 
“4° gl haus mathods of dealing with the line seem unsatis- 
epbety ANY MONA aty 18 the introduction of the nom. case, avd4. - 
jain iat. pad anthows round the steaming house’ is of course 
ayo nn ‘he praviens objection, that the court-yard, the avaAn, 
it ip aytand sownd the house, besides being somewhat 
praclugeu at the bewt. The nature of the noise is not 
gpictles ts if oh ween the sound of music, as is generally 
PTY Maser :- 
jb Ms TT edad & tn worrol év aite Saita rievras 
bois, dyes avian pev évrivobev, év 5€ Te hoppeyt 
jihad, Aw Mga bast Beoi rroincay érailpny. 


AY satay tare been heard far beyond the court-yard. 
Pits a paidad seat doubt by the explicit statement of :— 


Yoh mn who Tas Gavi ydpov Eupevat exTos akovev 
4 ww Wha wrebyaw h ol Wepivaterdovot, 


Wise the suwud of the pippey€, like that of the modern piano, 
Pawaher aset ily the waytarer on the road outside but even the 


Semis sf the aeighinuring houses. 
¢ Bhee ie the subject to the verb and not the object 
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after it seems to me certain from the repetition of the expression 
in :— 
yr 146 toicw S€ péya Sapa mweptotevayivero Trocaly 

avipav maifovtwy Kaddilovov Te yuvaiker. 
where moreover 7roociv makes for the genuineness of a dative 
in our passage also. 

What then have I to offer as a more probable solution of 

the difficulty? Simply this: 

xvionjev O€ Te SHua Tepiotrevayiver auth 
‘the house sounds with the din of voices, with the hum of 
conversation’. This sense of avtj—there is no need to write 
avTn—may be found :— 
B 96 évvéa b€ oeas 

xnpuxes Boowrvtes épntvov, el mor’ avTis 

gxoiaT, axovoeay de dioTtpepéwv Bacidyav. 


So again of the ‘heave-ahoy’ of the Greek sailors—roi 8 
GAAnALat KéAEVOY :— 
B 153 aut 8 ovpavov Ixe 

olxade ieuévmy" 


Compare also :— 
£122 ds ré we Kovpawy audynrvbe Ojrvs avTy. 


The word by a curious coincidence, if it be one, is exactly 
rendered by Virgil in a passage frequently adduced here and . 
most erroneously supposed to countenance avAn :— 


Aen. 1. 725 
Fit strepitus tectis vocemque per ampla volutant 
Atria. 


Here per ampla atria is simply the usual Virgilian ornate 
variation of tectis, and cannot lend any efficient support to the 
worse than useless nom. ava, to which in fact it 1s not in any 
degree an equivalent. On the other hand strepitus, further 
elucidated by vocem,—for Dr Henry’s attempt in his interesting 
and valuable Aeneidea to restrict strepitus to the racket made 
1—2 


bl . tod i nth 


( wd 4 bh { ai de wh aie 


me te 


ii ie i ae ded | ad . (is 
f amy ri. 


ar oats a 


rn OUTATEL on 
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avr (avAj), would end by displacing avr7 altogether: and so 
we are left with the seemingly more important avAg, which, as 
we have seen, baffles and will always continue to baffle all 
rational and legitimate exegesis. 


* 


« 247 ev 6€ of doce 


daxpvodw tiwrravto, yoov 8 wiero Oupos. 


Somewhat reluctantly I have been driven by a close examination 
of epic usage to the conclusion that the curious phrase, yoor 
& wieto Oupos, ‘his soul thought of lamentation’, ‘ wailing was 
the thought of his soul’ is Homerically an illegitimate and 
indefensible expression, It recurs, it is true, once again, 
v 349, where the whole line is repeated verbatim after dace 
5’ dpa oféwv. The only advantage however to be derived 
from this recurrence is that it saves us from the error of 
making @vyos refer to the spectators of the scene, ‘their soul 
expected his weeping’, a translation that has actually been 
suggested as possible here. 

At the same time oi/owa: in the sense of ‘ expect’, ‘look for’ 
is strictly in accordance with a recognised Homeric usage e.g. 
N 283 xijpas dtopévw, 8 351 Kxeivov dtopevn, x 380 7 Tuva Trou 
Sorov GArXov dieat, v 427 aka Tay ovK di@. The question is, 
can the meaning here required ‘I think about some one or some 
thing’ be equally approved for ofouai rua or tu? I am afraid 
not. We certainly might apply this latter rendering, and some 
have applied it, to v 224 :— 


adr €éTt Tov SvaTnvov diopat, ef wofev éOwyv 
avépav prnotnpwv axédaci Kata depyata Gein 


‘Ich muss denken an ihn’ (Ebeling Lex.). The better 
supported sense however is not, ‘I must still think of him’, 
‘still my thought is ever of’ (Butcher and Lang), but simply 
*T am still expecting, looking for, him’. § 351 is precisely in 
the same position. So also y 159 tov wep oiw does not mean, 
‘whom I am thinking of’, but, ‘whom I suspect’, ‘and I expect 
it is he’, cf. y 165 dy ovdueP adroit, ‘ whom we ourselves thought 


| 
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likely’. The only other passage, so far as I am aware, which 
affords any justification for assuming the legitimacy of the 
meaning under discussion is :— 

p 580 yv@eirar xara poipay & wép x’ dlovto Kal GdXos 

Here also I am strongly inclined to believe the sense is ‘just 
that which any one else would expect’, ‘quae suspicetur’ 
(Ebeling); we might paraphrase, ‘he expresses the apprehensions 
that any one else would feel’. Even if we take the meaning to 
be ‘what any one else would think’, there is a considerable 
interval between @ 7ép « o.otro and yoov wiero, The former 
is far from being a justification of the latter. 

However it is undoubtedly dificult to prove to demonstration 
the Homeric impossibility of yoov wiero: the niceties of language 
are apt to elude the most careful investigation. Still it can 
hardly be denied that the phrase is of a dubious and isolated 
character, and if so, there is room for a suggestion, more 
especially one following the ductus litterarum as closely as 
what I now propose : 

your 8€ of tero Oupos. 
Obviously the vulgate TOONAEOJETO (with &¢ for 8°) differs 
little, and indeed is but one iota removed, from TOONAEOI- 
IETO. The sense gained by the new reading is, I venture to 
say, unimpeachable and thoroughly Homeric: ‘on lamentation 
his soul was set’, ‘his soul yearned for wailing’. 

We may compare the recurrent toiow td’ iwepos adpto 
yoolo, Ub iwepov wWpae yooto, yoou imepov wpaev, and for the 
genitive after fec@au x 529 i€uevos Totapoio podwy, o 69 téuevor 
vooroto, A 168 iéuevos trodsos, V 371 vixens tewevov, V 718, 767. 

There remains however one difficulty which may seem hard 
to settle. The evidence for an initial F in fero is exceedingly 
strong. This particular form never occurs in the fourth foot 
without a short open vowel preceding. Of course we may 
deliberately shut our eyes to the digamma altogether and say 
stoically with La Roche (Praefat. ad Iliadem) ‘Digammi 
rationem habui fere nullam’, We might even go a step 
further and renounce Homer and all his works, In this case 
however the disregard of the digamma has some little basis on 
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which to rest. iéwevos is preceded by a dactyl ending in a 
consonant twice « 246, — 142, where éoavpevos may possibly 
have been the original word. Two other passages 8 327 érreé 
vi mep lerae and & 501 dudw 8 iéoGnv are also recalcitrant. 
Still there must be some hesitation about adding to these 
exceptions. 

Possibly then some may be disposed to leave the noun here 
in the singular number, as is indeed usual, and read :— 

yooto dé iero Oupmos. 
On the other hand it must be admitted that the possibility of 
this being converted into the traditional reading is not by any 
means equally apparent. 

For my own part I have faith in the principle I ventured to 
lay down in discussing a 37 (Journ, Phil. xxv. 51, p. 113 f.), 
and accordingly I conceive that the true original ran thus with 
elision of -o :— 


yowr O€ F éFieto Oupos. 
in exact correspondence with :— 
errel apo F éreitrojev tpeis. 
In the later passage, v 349, either ydoto 6é lero or yowr & dpa 


—there is no place for a pronoun—would necessarily be made 
to conform to the corruption here. 


ed 


«410 ws & br av aypavrot toptes twepi Bovis ayedaias, 
éXGovcas €s Kompov, érnv Botavns xopécwrrat, 
Taga. Gua oKaipovow éevaytiat: ovd éte onKol 
iaxouo’, GAN’ adwov muKapevat audiPéover 
pntépas' @s ewe Keivot, eet Sov dbOadpoicr, 
daxpvoevtes Eyuvto: Soxnoe 8 apa shior Ovpos 
@s Euev ws ef Tatpid ixoiato Kai woAW avTiv 
tpnxeins ldanns, va Tt éetpadev 70° éyévovrTo’ 
There are a few points in this passage that invite brief notice. 
For @s 6 67’ av, van Leeuwen and da Costa (1897) read a> & 
dre x, but as the pure subjunctive is the rule in a simile, &> § 
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Sve 7’ (cf. M 182) should probably stand not only here but in 
all the instances enumerated by Mr Monro H. G. § 289, 
which we may add « 216, x 468, K 5, M 41, O 80, 0 480. 

The form sépces, which can only be supported from Euri- 
Pides and Theocritus, should be replaced by the more correct 
7optves, which even here is not entirely without MSS. authority 
(réprves F, post corr. D (D* 2) U*, Eust. H. Steph.) Ludwich. 
Evidently 7épves proceeds mainly from the difficulty of realising 
that mopties can be scanned ——. mépris might certainly be 
written, but aépries seems preferable for the reason given by 
Porson in favour of "A@nvéwy (y 278). Compare also remarks 
on « 493 ad fin, 

In 411 é7reé may be accepted instead of émjv. The comma 
after Kopécwyrar involves the adoption of Bekker’s cxatpwac in 
the next line; but it is open to question whether it would not 
be better to follow Ameis-Hentze and change the comma into 
4 colon, not making an anacoluthon, but leaving the substantive 
verb (wor) to be understood after dre te, as in E481, N $23: 
compare also A 535, where we now find generally printed ayruyes, 
al mrepi Sibpov (sc, Hoa). 

The main difficulty of the passage however meets us when 
We get to |. 415. Obviously éyuvro cannot govern éyé (1. 414), 
aS audéyuvro might have done, so that it is of no avail to 
appeal to such a passage as m 214 dudeyvbels warép’ eo Orov. 
Usage is decidedly against removing the comma after xetvou 
with Bekker. Hence Kirchhoff, Fick and van Herwerden call 
1N question the validity of ll. 415-17, regarding them as inter- 
Polated, 

I would venture to suggest as an alternative that éyuvro is 
Corrupt and should be simply corrected to ixovro, which saves 

th grammar and sense. ‘In such wise, when they saw me 
with their eyes, they came to me weeping’ seems adequate 
©Nough to the occasion. éyvvro may well have been suggested 
by mw 214; dudiOéover (413) would help to maintain it as well 

_ 48 the idea, a very natural one, that it gives more pathos to the 

Picture, Perhaps we should be nearer the mark in saying that 

Zives too much, Certainly Odysseus with half the ship's 

hanging about his neck would find the situation morally 
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and physically almost overwhelming. Of the other interpreta- 
tion that has been suggested, ‘in lacrimas effusi sunt’, it is 
enough to say that it is not possible. 

Lastly doxnoe 5 dpa odior Oupds | ms éwev must surely be 
read ddnnce 8 dpa odiot Oud. The meaning is not “and 
their feeling seemed (to me) to be just as if, &.”, but “ for it 
seemed to them in their soul to be as if &c.” If this is not 
obvious in itself, it is surely placed beyond question or cavil by 
a comparison of :— 


v 93 pepunpite & erecta, doxnoe S€ of Kata Ovpov 
On yeyvwoKxovea Tapectapevar Kear. 

The whole passage with the alterations I have advocated would 

stand thus: 

ms 8 OTe T GypavAo. tropties epi Bois ayedaias, 

€XGoveas &€s Kompov, érel BoTavyns KopécwvTat’ 

Taicat dua cKaipovow evayriar’ ovd tt onKol 

isyouo, GAN adwov puKw@pevat appiéovct 

pnTtépas ws eue xeivot, emet idov opParporcr, 

Saxpvoertes ixovto’ doxnoe 3S apa cdict Oupd 

ws éuev ws eb TaTpiO ixoiaTo Kal Tow avTiy 

tonxeins “l0axns, a 7 erpadev 78 éyévovTo' 


a 


«432 Kipxns és meyapov cataRymevar, Kev &rravtas 

7) GUS Ne AVKOUS ToLnoETAL HE AEoVTAS, 

of Kev of péya Sapa pudAdocoowpev Kal avayrn, 

@s wep Kixrwy ép&’, Ste of wécoavrov fkovro 

Hpétrepos Erapot, odv 8 o Opacds elrer’ “Odvecers’ 
The passage is thus translated by Messrs Butcher and Lang :— 
‘to go down to the hall of Circe, who will surely change us all 
to swine or wolves or lions to guard her great house perforce, 
according to the deeds that the Cyclops wrought, when certain 
of our company went to his inmost fold and with them went 
Odysseus ever hardy’. Apart from the admitted uncertainty of 
the rendering of |. 434 (v. Dr Merry’s note) there is in the 
clause corresponding to ws wep Kuxdw ép£&' an unmistakable 
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tinge of vagueness, which would, I think, disappear, if we were 
to restore the integrity of the two concluding lines by reading 
and punctuating thus :— 


ws mep Kinda épé’, ore of wéocavrov fxovto, 
jyetépous érapous, adv 5é Opacds elrer’ ‘Oduaceds’ 


In the vulgate it seems natural to suppose that the unmetrical 
jyérepo. Erapo. has superseded the accusative owing to the 
strictness of the grammatical views of some forgotten critic, 
who either could not extend his regard beyond the proximate 
verb fovro or who realised too vividly that oly 8 o Opacvs 
«Th. was part and parcel of the temporal sentence. The 
inter-locking of clauses is however Homeric enough, e.g. 
6 475-6 
votov arompotaymy, emi 6é mAelov €XéXeuTrTO, 
dpyobovtos tos, Garepyy & Hv audls adroipy’ 
The exact meaning of ép£ in our reconstructed clause calls 
for some remark. If it were not for the closely similar :— 


W312 7d boca Kindo épée, 


where ép£e unquestionably comes from épdw, I am afraid I 
should without much hesitation take ép£’ here with Adam and 
Ameis-Hentze as the aor. of épyw (eepyw), although there is 
but one other instance of this form in Homer, & 411, where 
moreover the scansion is decidedly curious. However to say 
‘just as the Cyclops penned in our comrades’ is not materially 
different from saying ‘just as the Cyclops treated our comrades’, 
if, as Nitzsch believed we ought to do, we follow the Ambros. 
Schol. in the explanation of purdecorper I in the preceding line, 
Tnpoipev, ovxi Purddocev SHua adda TO det exeioe elvac. This 
involves no innovation with regard to @vAaccw as € 210 tode 
Sona durAaooos bears witness, and it may be observed that in 
« 214-9 the wolves and lions, whether they are human beings 
transformed or not, appear rather to play the part of lures and 
decoys than of guards. 
Accordingly I would render from |. 434 thus :— 


‘and so we should abide perforce in her great house, in the same 
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way as the Cyclops dealt with our comrades, when they came 
to his steading, and our rash leader was with them ’. 


* 


x 493 pavtTnos araod Tot Te ppéves Ewrredol eict’ 

267 pavrnos adaod @nBalov Tetpeciao, 
I transcribe from the apparatus criticus of Ludwich (1889) 
(1) on «493: wavrnos adaod M (coniecit Hermann Elem. doctr. 
metr. 347), Bekker; pavrijos adaod conjecit Thiersch Gr. 
Gramm. § 190, 22; wavtios adaod MSS. sch. Plat. Menon, 100°, 
Eust.; pavtios ay\aov X; wavtios adaoo P. Knight; pavtios 
ahacio Harte! Hom. Stud, 119 (13). (2) on w 267: puavrnos 
coniecit Hermann, Bekker; pavtios G ut MSS. al. (e super « 

Although there is but one MS., Venetus Marcianus 613, 
which shows pavrnos adaod most editors, Bekker, La Roche, 
Ameis-Hentze, Fiasi, Diintzer, Merry, Platt, Monro, adopt this 
unique form (the regular gen. wavrvos is found N 663), although 
even then the second foot is a very dubious dactyl. On the 
other hand if following Ahrens and the more recent editors van 
Leeuwen and da Costa we accept Knight's wavtios adaco, the 
metrical difficulty is only moved one step forward to the third 
foot where -6, Tov (or -o, Too) is an utterly impossible spondee 

Under these circumstances it seems worth while to propose 
a third solution of the difficulty :— 

drabo patios, tod Te dpéves Eumredot eiow™ 

This transposition of the adjective and noun removes every 
objection on the score of metrical sufficiency. To the Greeks 
in later times however this reading would necessarily seem 
much too severely archaic, and they would readily welcome in 
its stead even such an unsuccessful measure of relief as the 
vulgate. I shall not discuss at length the lengthening of a 
short open vowel before initial ». The analogies are well 
known. But the treatment of the genitival termination -sos 
as a long syllable deserves further illustration :— 
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B 811 éore 5é tus rpotrapowWe mods aiteia Kodovn, 

® 567 ef 8é xé of mpotapoibe odLos Katevartiov dba 
Bekker in both places would read wéXeos without authority in 
the first case and with one MS. L only in the second. Mr 
Monro gives some countenance to this needless change by 
adopting it in ® 567 (Oxford Homer 1896). 

I will now subjoin a few passages in which this scansion ~ - 
of wodtos may be admitted with advantage :— 

€262 autap érny modos éemiBnowey Hv wept Tupyos 
Here the late form é7v no less than the metre authorises :— 

avTap émei Ke TOALOS 

a restoration due to Mr Monro H. G. § 362, though he writes 
MoXeos again. 

€294 roccov aro wrddos bocov Te yéywve Boncas. 
The analogy of H 334 rur@ov azompo vedy gives a fair warrant 
for 

TOTdOY aTroTpo ToALOS. 

w 471 Sn brép modus, 66e O “Epyaos Addos eotiv, 
A remedy of a similar character to the above is equally ap- 
plicable and equally called for by the metre here :— 

Hon UmepOe moduos. 

For the improper preposition with genitive cf. Monro H. G, 
§ 228. 


P 147 elou trepi wrodwos, eel ovK apa Tis Yapts Ter. 


If we remove the prep. zrepi, which is scarcely appropriate here 
for the more suitable and more usual mpoc@e, both sense and 
metre are advantaged :— 

elat mpogGe mroduos. 
Cf. @ 524 os re és mpocev modu0s Aawy TE Téonow, II 833, 
® 587, 454, also ® 567 quoted above. I may also refer in 
this behalf to: 


T 292 eldov mpo mroduos Sedavypévoy o€& yarKo. 
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for the corrupt opening of which line I have on independent 
grounds suggested as probable :— 


eiaévOov po TrdAALos, 


and the present argument tends to confirm the remarks then 
made, v. Journ. Phil. xxv. p. 303. 
The acc, wédas is dissyllabic, » —, in two passages :— 


6560 Kai wrdvrwy icact Trédas Kal triovas aypovs 
574 av@pwrewv, avto’s Te Todas T Ed vateTaovcas, 


and in all probability we should be right in substituting this 
form for 7roXers in B 648, 1 328, } 342, 490. 


* 


«505 pn Ti Toe Hyemovos ye Tob) mapa vni perécba, 
There is a suspicious redundancy about the expression sro) 
peréoGe, ‘desiderium sit tibi curae’. It does not exhibit the 
true Homeric note of simplicity and directness. The ring is 
rank falsetto, Next we cannot fail to observe that the form 
peréeo0m, the imperative mood of the middle voice, is unique. 
Elsewhere with tolerable frequency peAérw is found, e.g. :— 


Q 152=181 pmdé ri of Oavatos perérw dpeci undé Te TapBos’ 

O 231=4a305 col & aired peréro, 

B 304 (wy ri rot adXo) ev otnOearor Kaxdv pedéTw Epyor TE 
eros TE 

6 415 «ai ror’ ere? ipiv perétm xaptos te Bin Te, 

7 208 “Adxivo’, GdXo Ti Tor pereT@ hpecir’ 


There is indeed one passage, and one passage only, which gives 
countenance to this peculiar use of the middle voice of the verb 
pero :— 

A 523 éuwoi 6€ Ke Tadta pedjcetar, bppa Tertéocow’ 


where the original may well have been peAxjowo’ or weunrwo ; 
but whatever may be said of this suggestion, the weakness and 
unsatisfactory character of wedéoOw in « 505 stands confessed, 
so that here at least a restoration of the true verb may be 
essayed with some confidence. Moreover we have in this case 








4 
a surer basis than that of mere conjecture in the pc 


an appeal to analogous usage and to some nena ie ee 
also. I would submit that the true reading of the line is -— 


bh Th ToL Hryemovos ye 0b wapda vn yevérOw, 
of which the literal rendering would run thus :— Let there not 
be unto thee in any wise anxiety for a guide with thy ship’, 
mapa vni qualifying »yeuovos, ‘a guide to accompany the ship’, 
as in the examples I have already adduced, v. Journ. Philol. 
XXIV. p. 280. 
In actual use the combination of 706% and yiryvoyat occurs:— 





A 471 écOdOs av, weyadryn 8é 708) Aavaoior yérnrat 


and again in a line unmistakably cast in the same mould as 
« 505 :— 


0414 pundé ri roe Eiheos ye roby perdmiabe yévotro. 


I do not know that the cogency of the above argument is 
really increased by the fact that yevéo@m is the actual reading 
of one of the two leading MSS. of the Odyssey, Flor. Laurent. 
52, but undoubtedly many scholars will thereby be more willing 
to give ear to the objection against wedéoOm and to admit the 
alternative and, as I believe, genuine verb. 


* 


X66 viv 8é ce Tay drier yourdfopat, ov TapecvTar, 
mpos T dXoxou Kal matpos, 6 o étpede TuTPdoyv éovra, 
Tyrenaxou 0, bv podvov evi peyaporowy EdevTres” 
Tav driber, ‘by those left behind at home’, trav catadedetwévwv 
oixot (Schol.), exemplifies an idiom familiar enough in later 
Greek. A deep shadow of suspicion however rests upon it in 
Homer, although it would be absurd to deny the existence of a 
certain amount of support for the expression in the text as 
received. Without entering into a particular examination of 
the validity of the several passages I may refer to | 524, 557, 
xy 220. But whatever possibilities of correctness in epic phrase- 
ology trav émiev may possess, little regret would assuredly be 
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felt at its removal, provided the substituted reading be satis- 
factory in point of meaning and conformable to Homeric usage. 

With due regard to these essential conditions, I would point 
out that without any alteration the traditional letters admit of 
being divided thus :— 


pov 6€ o érav dmibev 


‘by thy kindred left behind’, That the adverb may be attached 
attributively to the noun without the intervention of any article 
is sufficiently certain, v. Journ. Phil. xxrv. p. 280. But it is 
very doubtful whether érns, being originally Férns, can admit 
the elision before it, cf. 6 16, Z 239, &c. It seems necessary 
then to omit the dé and to let the sentence begin asyndetically 
vov ce éro@v, as does B 68 Aiccopar juev Znvos Odvprriov 75e 
@éuicros, a passage usually quoted to justify the genitive here 
without preposition. That the genitive alone is quite accurate 
may be freely admitted; but here it is curious that a preposition 
is used in the very next line. This, I submit, constitutes a 
material difference—in Homer the use of a preposition with the 
second of two nouns only is almost unknown—a difference, which 
leads me to suspect that voy dé ce has been transferred here 
from v 324 viv d€ ce mpos TaTpos youvafouat. Possibly then 
the original stood :— 
mpos oe éray drier. 
Compare the repetition of mpos in A 339-40 :-— 


mpos Te Oeay paxapwv ™mpos te Ovntav avOpdrrev, 
Kal Tpos Tov BactAnos amnveos. 


* 


dX 338 Eeivos 8 adr’ euos éori, Exacros 8 eupope Tips. 

T@ pa) eTrevyOmeEevoL aTroTréwmeTE unde TA SHpa 

ovTw xpnifovT. KoXoveETE. 
The meaning of éxactos 5 Eupope tins here cannot be said to 
be satisfactorily determined. Indeed the usual translation, 
‘each of you hath share in the honour’, viz. of entertaining the 
stranger, seems to me quite impossible, There is nothing in 


_— 
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Homer to indicate that the discharge of the duties of hospitality 
was ever looked upon as an honour conferred on the entertainer 
To him it was necessarily, as Cicero in humorous mood would _ 
say, more of an onus than an honos, cf. p 382-6. Nor even i= 
the honour to the host be granted, is it obvious why the other— 
guests should be sharers in the commodity, But something— 
more than this questionable rendering of the present passage is 
required to make it at all credible that this idea of the presence- 
of a distinguished guest reflecting honour on bis host belongs. 
to the primitive simplicity of the heroic age, It is rather the 
product of an artificial and conventional courtesy, developed 
under the mellowing influence of material progress, and forming— 
one of the distinctive elements of a later refinement and civili- 
sation. 

Nitzsch, obviously shrinking from the sentimental politeness - 
and conventional etiquette of the above view, proceeds to file 
down tip, till it means no more than ‘good part’, ‘agreeable 
duty’, as we might say. To do him no injustice, his version 
is :—‘er ist nun mein Gastfreund, aber jeder von euch hat sein 
gutes Theil in ihm’. This may possibly imply that Odysseus 
is a piece of valuable property, in which they all have a share: 
but how or why that should be, is a mystery not explained even 
by Nitzsch’s quotation of Hes. Op. 345 :— 

Eupopé Tor TYuhs, Gs T Ewpope ryeiTrovos ec Odo. 
‘wo Hermann Werth iibersetzt ’. 

Eustathinus boldly makes the clause anticipate the concluding 

sentence in Arete’s speech :— : 
TOMA yap Uap 

KTHpaT evi peyapotot Gedy iornte KéovTas. 
so that it becomes equivalent to ‘each of you has got valuable 
assets’, ‘you are all men of property’, éxacrov tav axpoat@v 
TiS moipav eyew év Te GAXo Kai Ewl TO WroUTEV. This 
mistake is not quite reproduced in the scholion, potpay eyes Thy 
ovciay, wate Tiynav dvvacbar. The last clause saves the case. 
The writer may have been hesitating between ‘ property’ and 
‘honour’; but we may give him credit for intending to render :— 
‘each of you hath his share in the honouring of him’. 
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For my part I regard this last version as manifestly better 
than any of those already mentioned, and if it squared with the 
repetition of the clause in the well-known passage O 189 ;— 


tpeis yap T &x Kpovov eivev aderdeoi, ods réxero ‘Péa, 
Zeds Kai éyw, tpitatos & ‘Aids, évépoics avaccwr. 
tpty0a bé mravta dédacTo, éxactos & Eupope Tyres. 


it might be regarded as entirely satisfactory. Unfortunately 
this is not so, There can be no possible doubt that the meaning 
of ty there is ‘royal prerogative’, as in A 278 ouoins éupope 
tins, Z 198, w 30, Hym. Dem, 150. This is, I think, the true 
meaning in our passage also. ‘Each of you shares our royalty’, 
‘our royal rank and prerogative’. In other words, we are all 
Bacidjes together. We, Alcinous and I, have no claim to be 
greater than the rest of you, as indeed Alcinous himself says, 
@ 388, making the admission, exactly as Arete does here, an 
argument for a generous treatment of his guest by his fellow 
kings :— 


o Eeivos pada poe Soxéet Temvupévos eivas. 
aXr’ aye of S@pmev Eewwniov, ws emveKés. 
dadexa yap cata Sijmov apimperrées Bacidjes 
dpyot xpalvovet, Tpicxawéxatos 8 éyw avros: 


There is moreover a singularly close parallelism between that 
speech of the king and this of Arete, the queen, 

The next clause 7@ pur) érrevyopevor atromréwrerte, ‘ therefore 
send him not home in haste’, has some bearing on this view I 
have advocated. It seems indeed highly probable that Kirchhoff’s 
pev for ey is right, the intrusion of 4 being due to a ground- 
less fear lest ‘sending Odysseus home quickly’ should imply 
rather an inhospitable eagerness to be rid of him as soon as 
possible. Undoubtedly the alteration has left 76 almost destitute 
of sense, whatever be our rendering of éxaoros 8 &upope Tipis. 
‘Because you are kings, do not send him home quickly’ is only 
one whit less unsatisfactory than ‘ because you are honoured by 
his company, do not’, &c., and both are capped in absurdity by 
‘because you have plenty of money ’, &e, 
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plain enough, if we Bettis the eth to speak + ; 
effect :—Your prerogatives are equal to ours. You have a sight 
to a voice in the matter of his treatment: therefore I ask 

to comply with his request and give him conveyance h Mn 
speedily. The Homeric received opinion is that the host fulfils 
his duty best by sending home (droréyew) those who appeal 
to him as guests and suppliants, and that with no undue delay. 
Observe how Aeolus takes credit to himself :— 


x 65 4 péev o évduxéws amreréurroper, 
and again the extent of what is implied in the apologetic state- 


ment :— 





«73 ov yap pot Béuis eotl Kopsfeuev ovd' atroméurreiv 
avipa Tov, bs Ke Oeolow amréxOntat paxapecorv. 


Compare also Menelaus’ exposition of the whole duty of a 
host o 68—74, 

I cannot however feel any confidence in the genuine character 
of the glaring hiatus in ézrevyoyevor amroréurrete. I should 
venture to restore the metre by a slight change, thus :— 


T@O pty EeTrevyouév@s atroTéwrete 


cf. éooupéves, érictapévws. The Greeks in fact always retained 
a number of similar adverbs from pres. and perf. participles, 
e.g. mperovtas, el@0oTws. In two other passages this form 
evret'youevws may be read with distinct advantage, viz.:— 


Z 388 % wey O) mpos Teiyos érevyopévn adixavet, 
E 902 ws 8 dr’ ods yada AevKdy éerrevyomevos cuvéemntev 


Palaeographically ézresyouevos and érrevyouévws are identical, 
and not even hiatus licitus can be appealed to for the main- 
tenance of ézretyoxévn adixdver. So also in X 22 cevdmevos 
may have displaced an original éocupévas. 

We now come to ynde ra Sapa, for which van Herwerden’s 
pndé te Sepa, ‘nor in any wise stint your gifts’, is doubtless 
correct. ta dépa is variously explained (1) as ‘ your previous 
gifts’, v. 6 439 f, or (2) as ‘the usual gifts’. The first is 


_ obviously erroneous ; the second fails to recognise the fact that 
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the usual gifts had already been given. Of course according to 
the prevalent style of destructive or disintegrating criticism this 
would ensure, or at least warrant, the rejection of the passage 
in Book vit. Surely the most legitimate and reasonable con- 
clusion is, that 7a 8Hpa is merely a modernisation of a very 
natural and simple character. 

An instance of a corruption of a somewhat different kind, 
springing from a different motive, may possibly be found in the 
lines which immediately precede our passage. We read thus :— 

Dainxes, TAS Uupw avynp d6e haivetat eivar 
idds Te péyedos Te id€ Ppéevas Evdov éicas ; 


I would suggest that the various and strenuous efforts to ex- 
plain ¢ioas, as (1) ‘good’ és, (2) ‘ well-balanced ’, (3) ‘com- 
mensurate with his physical endowments’, (4) ‘bright’, have 
been necessitated, only because a would-be improver thought 
that éicas was a more effective and graphic epithet, whatever 
the meaning might be (omne ignotum pro magnifico), than the 
simple and sufficient 
Evooy eovaas, 
which indeed is by no means otiose as a qualification of @pévas 
here or where it recurs § 178. On the other hand éieas being, 
as we are bound to assume, laudatory in its significance prac- 
tically begs the main question and makes the queen’s demand, 
—Tos tp avnp bbe paiveras eivar ;—an idle and nugatory 
form. , 
* 


A401 Hé o avapovor avdpes ednAnocavT em yépcou 

Bois mepitapvopevov 75 oi@y Twea Kana, 

He TEPL TWTOALOS paXEovpEVOY NOE yuVaLKD ; 
These lines recur in the concluding book of the poem with 
an important difference. The pronominal object after the 
principal verb is no longer singular but plural. We read 
accordingly :— 
@ 111  wov avapoto. avipes edyrnoavtT emi yxépoov 

Bows repitapvopévous 75 olay muea add, 

He Tepi WTOALOS payeovpevolt 7b€ yuvatKmr ; 

2—2 
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Metrically this latter passage has a distinct advantage, in as 
much as the third foot in m 112 is an undeniable and unexcep- 
tional spondee, which is more than can be said of \ 402, where 
the mysterious potency of ictus-lengthening has to come to the 
rescue. Both passages exhibit the extraordinary participial 
form payeo'mevos with however the notable difference that in 
X it agrees with the object after é6yAyncavTo, but in w with the 
subject to that verb. Hence Wolf, Kayser and others would 
read payeovmevoe in X also, the plural being supported there by 
one MS., Cod. Vratislaviensis 28. Obviously the reverse assi- 
milation is debarred by the metre. It would be too much to 
say that the plural yuvace@y is more consistent with the plural 
participle: but the combination epurauvopevov—payeovpevot 
has this advantage; it makes the victim in each case the 
aggressor. It is noteworthy that in these two points the 
superiority rests with w as against A, although we can well 
imagine how gratifymg as a piece of evidence the converse 
would have been to many scholars headed by Aristarchus, who 
have found much to complain of in the two concluding books of 
the Odyssey. 

The form payeovmevos for wayeduevos is a remarkable, indeed 
an astounding, linguistic development. That a presumed paye- 
éwevos may for metrical reasons become payesdpuevos is strictly in 
accordance with other recognised and well-established analogies, 
&.2. GKELOmEVos, veLKel@, TAEiMY, OlvoBapeiwy, TevOciw, TErEieTat, 
oxveiw, though it might probably be more Wesirable, as it is 
certainly possible, to regard payetopevos as the participle of a 
desiderative form payeiouas, ‘I am eager to fight’. The solitary 
example of uayesduevos may here be fitly quoted :— 


p 471 omer avip tept olat paxelopevos KTEedTEToL 
Brera 4 epi Bovoiv 7 apyevvas olecow" 


Van Leeuwen and da Costa have, not without some violence, 
contrived to introduce this form into the two passages at present 
disfigured with payeoupevos, reading thus :— 


ch! ‘are t t ? be 
Ne PAYELOmMEevOL TTOALOS TEPL NOE YyUVaLKaY. 


In this proposed rehabilitation I fear I must decline to 
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accompany the ingenious authors. I confess I am not reconciled 
to the transposition of arepi mrodos even by the superadded 
grace of hiatus licitus. It seems to me that epi mrodsos is 
practically confirmed by the parallel :— 


= 265 adda epi mrodLos TE paynoeTar nde YyuLraLKan. 


Furthermore this line directly suggests what is in all proba- 
bility the true reading in our two passages :— 
HE TEpl WTOAOS TE paxovpmevat NOE yuVAaLKaD. 

I have adopted the form in -ov¥mevos, because the MS. above 
mentioned Cod. Vrat. reads it; but two MSS. of the highest 
quality, Flor. Laur. 52 and Harl. 5674, have wayedpevor, which 
should not be lightly dismissed, as the crasis of -eo is easy, and 
yet the neglect of it would be likely to lead to the scansion 
represented by the vulgate payeovmeror, certainly so after the 
removal of the little particle te. 

We may also acknowledge this crasis by writing payev- 
poevot on the analogy of aovedpevov (A 374) We. &e., as indeed 
Bothe proposed to do, conjecturing mrodws ye paxevdpevor : 
but while the insertion of ye is evidently entirely gratuitous 
and unwarrantable, wroAcds Te—nOe yuvacxea@v is quite as correct 
here as in > 265. Obviously the loss of re is due primarily to 
the preceding 7é, which very naturally, but most unfortunately, 
caused the following 75¢ to be changed to 7é, as indeed most 
MSS. have it written. After this depravation re has no 
foot-hold, and the metre makes the abnormal payeovpevoy a 
desperate necessity. 

4 


2X 584 ocrtevro 6é dude, miéeev 8 ovK elyev EdéoOar' 
This line belongs to the description of Tantalus in the lake, 
éataot év Aiwvy. The word otedro has been productive of 
much discussion. Hesychius tells us it means ‘he stood’, 
iorato, On the other hand Aristarchus defined oredro meta- 
phorically, cata Svavocay diwpiveto Kai ove emi THs THY TOMY 
aTacews’ oTaow yap Wuyis onpaiver 7 Aé£s (Aristonicus). 
There is also an intermediate view, of which we may take 
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Mer. Casaubon, whose words are frequently quoted with appro- 
bation, as the representative. He seems to think the sense 
is ‘he struck an attitude’, ‘stood on tiptoe with his mouth 
open ’, ‘ hoc igitur vult poeta his verbis, eam fuisse Tantali seu 
in pedes erecti sive alio quocunque gestu, ut de pugilibus olim 
loqui soliti, wpofod7v, ut ardentissimam sitim prae se ferret’. 
I regard this as an ingenious, but somewhat unsuccessful, 
attempt to amalgamate the conflicting opinions of Hesychius 
and Aristarchus. Why should a man raise himself (in pedes 
erecti) to reach water he is standing in? It rests with us to 
decide between Hesychius and Aristarchus, and usage must 
guide the decision. In spite of Ameis-Hentze’s amusing 
‘gebarte sich als ein Durstender’, ‘he behaved as a thirsty 
man’, it will never do to make Homer the corpus vile of this 
trimming eclecticism with whatever wealth of picturesque detail 
it may be adorned for our acceptance. 
We find our verb in the following passages :— 


B 597 oredro yap evydmevos vixnoémev 

[ 83 orevtai yap Tt Eros epéeww xopvlaiodos “Extwp 

E 832 ds wpe@nv pev emo te cal "Hpn oredr ayopevor 

Tpwcl payrjoecOat, dtap Apyelorow apntew 

1 241 oteidta: yap vn droxoyew dxpa KopyyBa 

= 191 ocrevro yap ‘Hdaicroio rap’ oicéwev évtea Kara, 

® 455 oteito 8 6 y' apdotépwr arodeWéeuev ovata yadKa. 

p 525 otedrat 6 ‘Odvanos axodoat 

aryyod 

To be eager, enthusiastic, keen, sharp-set, to fee] sure and to 
express this eager assurance, would satisfy the requirements of 
these passages, and Aristarchus, who derived his knowledge 
from a careful study of the text, is absolutely and entirely 
right. How does the employment of the verb in the present 
instance agree with the ordinary Homeric usage? There is 
one clear point of difference. Here otedro stands by itself 
without any dependent infinitive, such as is found in all the 
other instances. We may be told this is a proof that the 
whole passage is a late accretion, as indeed it may be: but 
this peculiarity of usage must not, I think, be pressed into 
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service as evidence that it is so, and for this reason. If we 
look a little closer, we find eredro without an infinitive; but in 
the immediate sequence eZyey crops up encumbered with two. 
Moreover the latter clause is hardly Homeric, Of course it is 
possible to translate it with Dr Merry, ‘ but he was not able to 
take anything to drink withal,’ or with Messrs Butcher and 
Lang, ‘but he might not attain to the water to drink of it’. 
But neither free colloquial modernism nor grace of antique 
phraseology can remove our misgivings. The objection is that 
an epexegetical infinitive, such as mvéecy is here, would hardly 
stand first in a genuine Homeric sentence; its regular position 
is last, e.g. A 8 Euvénwe payeoOar, &e. Would it not then be 
better here to give each verb its infinitive and leave no 
anomaly? The change is mainly one of punctuation. Only 
a slight verbal alteration would be necessary :— | 


atedro bé Sirawy miée, od 8 elyev EdécOau 
‘ He was eager in his thirst to drink, but was not able to reach 
the water’. The clause atedto de duawy miéewv exactly re- 
produces the construction of 
E 832 oreiT aryopevwr 
Tpaci paynoec bat. 


The only possible objection of any weight or importance 
would be that mséecy should be the future, and certainly usage, 
as may be seen above, is in favour of that tense. At the same 
time the aoristic sense of wréesv does not seem altogether out 
of place here, ‘to get just one drink’, Those who believe the 
future indispensable may easily read mieo@’ (aiec@ar); for 
assuredly the later Greeks would have sacrificed mieo@ in 
fayour of mvéev without a qualm. An avoidable elision of 
-at generally disappeared. Even in the line just mentioned :— 


E 833 Tpwol payéooer Oar, atdp ‘Apyetocw apytew 
the original was probably enough :— 
Tpwecow payéces®’, atap KTH. 


and the same form of remedy is equally applicable to the very 
similar :— 





















| Fide * * for éxticac@ * 
a edapnv * * * for eiadwer? ‘sm 
See also robe on A 758 with proposed restoration, Jc 
Phil. xxrv. p, 282 f. 
* 


w@ 98 7H 8 ob Te ToTE vaiTaL axnpio evyeTowVTaL 
mappuyéey avy vt’ 
wv 328 SedirAdnv O jv ob} mw wot axnpioe dvdpes aduEav, 

In these two quotations, both referring to the monster 
Seylla, we have the adjective axjpvo. used in the exceptional 
sense of ‘unharmed’, ‘scatheless’. So at least we are told by 
the authorities, and it is patent that the ordinary meaning of 
axnpvos, ‘with no heart for anything’, ‘dispirited’, is precisely 
the most unsuitable idea that could be imported into either 
sentence. All the same this last is certainly the proper 
and distinctive sense of axypuos, as the following passages 
bear witness :— 
E 812 # wi oé mov 8€0s ioyes axnjprov’ 
817° «ovre Ti pe Sé0s iayer axnpiov ovTE Tis dKVOS, 
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N 224 obre rwa déos ioyer dxypior, 

H 100 jyevor adOe Exacrot axnpiot, axreés ad'ras” 
A 392 ofd BédXos wéAcTat, Kai dxnjpiov aiira TiOnor. 
D 466 Grrore 5€ POivVGovew axrypror. 


While it is clear enough that dxrpios, ‘spiritless’ or even 
‘lifeless’, as in the last instance but one, and possibly in the 
last, is formed from «jp ‘heart’, the prevalent theory with 
regard to axnpios in the supposed abnormal sense of ‘ uninjured’, 
‘unhurt’, is that it comes from «jp. This I hold to be a mani- 
fest error. “There is nothing whatever to justify the belief that 
«yp has any other meaning in Homer than ‘fate’, and in a 
more definite and limited sense, ‘death’. In saying this I 
am not forgetful of 2 82, where wijya is a variant, but by no 
means indispensable either in form or sense. Consequently 
axnptos, assuming the possibility of the duplicate, could never 
have meant for Homer merely ‘uninjured’, as has been quietly 
taken for granted. I believe I am fully justified in saying that 
this word in the two passages is nothing but a careless and 
ignorant corruption or rather confusion, such as the later 
Greeks, the uncritical custodians of the Homeric poems, so 
often allowed to pass unchallenged. Read in both cases :— 


aKnparot 
a word that still happily survives in the following places :— 


O 497 aX’ aroxos Te GON Kal Taides OTiccw, 
Kai olxos Kal K\ipos axnpatos 

p 532 avtrav péev yap KTHpwatT akypata Keir evi olk@ 

0 303 yepoiv bdwp éeriyedar axnparov 

We have in our texts Hym. Herm, 530 denpiov 4 ce 
dvAdée, but the great majority of the MSS. the Fam. Par. 
have axyjpaov, which is quite as near the genuine dxyjparov, as 
it is to the present vulgate. 

This adjective is apparently connected with the Aeschylean 
verb «npaive, ‘to injure’ (Kum. 128, Supp. 999). To refer 
it to Kepavyvpt, as some do for 2 303, is on the face of it 
impossible. Even dxnpaccor (oivoy) in v 205 is clearly nothing 
but ‘undamaged’, ‘sound’ wine. The whole description is a 
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protest against the usual translation, ‘ unmingled’, ‘ undiluted ’. 
Of course it was ‘unwatered’. But no one intent on setting 
forth the unrivalled potency of a wine would begin with such 
a superfluous statement. 


*% 


“113° ef ras rHv odo péev trexmpopiyoius XapuBbuy, 

thv 5€ x dpvvaipny, dre pot civorrd yy éraipous. 
No argument or array of passages is needed to show that 
Tv oXonv is not primitive, cf. Journ. Phil. xxv. pp. 141 ff 
The original form of the clause is fortunately discernible enough 
from the words immediately following. That we should have 
two verbs after ef mwas, the former, drexrpodvryowur, without 
xe and the latter aduuvaiuny with xe, is not only irrational in 
itself, but in Homer lacks the thread of support from little 
eccentricities of usage which later Greek might furnish. Now 
if xe had been found with wrexmpoduyouus, we might un- 
doubtedly have been satisfied to supply it in thought to ayvu- 
vaiunv; but not reversely. We may surely restore without 

much fear of error :— 
el Kév mms OXON wev LrexTpopiyoums XdpuvBdw~ 


There is indeed one other passage in which the obnoxious 
combination tiv oXeny reappears :— 


#428 Shp’ Ere thy oArony avapetpnoatus NapuPduv. 


In this case there is nothing to show what 77» has super- 
seded. Still it would be little below the height of foolishness 
to argue that an emendation visibly indicated in one passage 
should be set aside and refused admission, because the same 
fault in another place cannot be removed with similar assurance 
of correctness, Duly recognising however the inevitable lack 
of cogent force to drive home the suggestion, we may never- 
theless find a possible remedy by borrowing was from our 
passage, w 113 :— 

Spp ere Tws odonp. 

Other solutions may however be devised such as ddp’ ér’ 

éy@ y oArony, Se. 
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It would scarcely be right to pass over unnoticed the fact 
that, while af (el) «éy wg (jv mas) with subjunctive and 
et mos with optative occur with tolerable frequency, there is 
no extant example of el «év mos with the optative save this 
el mas—x ayvvalunv, which is somewhat hidden from view 
by the intervening words. Obviously however the presence of 
aws makes no material difference, and the case is the same as 
that of e? xev with optative, which must be recognised as 
Homeric, though scholars have been tempted to suggest in 
some instances that ye should be read in place of xe, v. 
Monro, H. G. § 313. We find ei ws with optative N 807, 
E 163, P 104, T 464, X 196, 6 388, ¢ 317, « 147, y 91. With 
the exception above named no instance of ef xév mms with this 
mood has come down to us in the text of Homer, but there 
is one passage from which an original «ev has almost certainly 
been ejected ;— 


£460 ef mas of éxdds yAaivav mropor, 


The metre urgently requires and the sense readily admits 
the restoration :— 


el xév mas F éxdds yAalvavy Tépor. 


Compare also £ 118, A 792. 

On pw 114 it is worth remark that oivovro y'—there is no 
room for any special emphasis on the verb here—exhibits a 
peculiar and perilous. use of ye. It is little more than a mere 
metrical stop-gap. Save for the rule of modal attraction, which 
is not always operative, cf. y 320, the subjunctive would be 
regular, I suggest then that dre jot oivnrac was the original. 
May not the optative with its weak appendage be the outcome 
of a laudable but disastrous feeling, that Homer ought not to 
be allowed to lack any of the elegancies of expression in vogue 
from time to time, especially one which could be foisted in by 
the addition of such an unconsidered trifle as ye? 


*% 











must be taken into account :— . 


AT adda rape£eddav, emi 8 oda’ a) 
Si OEE PS De 


two passages, affords no relief whatever, as I_ — | 
Indeed the converse statement would perhaps be m 
to disprove. 

Now the simple verb ddeipw is fairly con 
construction undisputed :— 


> 350 Adecdy Te Kai HrEervav Air a 
E175 +e p h ye xpoa xaddy ddeirpapéry, 


but the compound verb évradeida, just like Tpocaneibo, which 
appears :— 





x 392 épyopuéevn wpoc debe’ ExadoT@ ddouaiten aro, 
would naturally and necessarily take, as in w 200, an acciietiaa 
of the unguent or material employed and a dative of that to — 
which it is applied, We may compare the similar difference — 
existing between the use of BdAX@ :-— 

H 266 7é Bddev Alavros Sewov odKos 
and of ériuSadXri.@ :-— 

6440 Barev & emi Séppa éxacte. 
The addition of vm rows to this last would make the parallel 
with » 200 absolutely complete. But the case in favour of 
the construction given in w 200 and against that in w 177 
is even stronger than this. It is backed by the analogous 
usage of a host of verbs compounded with ézi, e.g. éwutiOnps, 
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edinut, eraya, énumdace, ériravie, éxivew, Examples need 
hardly be adduced here. They are accessible to everybody. 
There are, I believe, only two apparent exceptions :— 


Q 351 6 yap Kal eri xvédas HAvOe yaiay. 
e 175 To 8 ovd él vies cicar 
@KUTOPOL Tepowaw, 

vo in the last instance refers to wéya Aaitua Garadoons. No 
one will pretend that these two afford the least countenance to 
the construction in » 177. In them the aceusatives follow 
intransitive verbs of motion and denote a large and extended 
space, such an extension as cannot possibly be compared to that 
belonging to the ears of the men of Odysseus, even though 
uncharitably and unwarrantably we should endow them one 
and all with the ‘large fair ears’ of the ‘translated’ Bully 
Bottom himself. 

It appears then that G. Curtius’ oar’ (ovata) for the 
vulgate moiy in |. 200 is a step in the wrong direction, 
welcomed though it has been by Hinrichs, Cauer and the 
Leyden editors, van Leeuwen and da Costa, who refrain how- 
ever from following Curtius in changing év to. Much more 
worthy of acceptance is Knight’s ovac’, approved by Nauck 
and Kirchhoff. 

It follows also that in » 177 ovata cannot be right, though 
it is not necessary to extend the condemnation to ovar’ in 
w 47; for obviously ovar’ may stand in Homer for ovati just 
as easily as for ovata, although the later Greeks did not like to 
make the acknowledgement. Hence I would read :— 


ATT ekeins 8 érdpowcw em’ ovate Tacw adewpa. 


The change is of the slightest. Even in w 200 the same 
form ovat (ovat) may be correct, as woiv is obviously a 
modernisation. 

The use of the singular ovat in these passages does not. 
constitute a difficulty, although it may have helped to bring 
about the received debasements, precisely as in tr 539, where 
our received text runs :— 


* q ¥ ¥ 
Tao. kat avyévas He 
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though every scholar knows that the original must have 
been :— 
mwaot nat’ avyév éake 

avyév’ én€ev [éa€e cod. V] Herodian. This passage is addition- 
ally interesting, because it exhibits the very wacu(v) of w 177. 
But this use of the singular in a distributive sense is fairly 
frequent in Homer, ef. 4 332 =6 369 érecpe 5€ yaorépa Atmos. 
5 300 Saos peta yepoiv éyovca. v. Monro, H. G. § 170 for 
other examples. 


pw 185 via Katdotyocov, iva vartépny bm axovons. 
An undoubted metrical improvement could be secured in this 
line by transposing iva and é7ra :— 
via Kkatrdornooy, Gta vertépny iv’ axovons. 
It is true the next line but one ends with dm’ axovoat, but 
this is quite as much in favour of, as against, the suggested 
arrangement, The position assigned to the conjunction giving 
emphasis to the noun and adjective may be supported not 
only by the well-known instances of single words so emphasised 
A 82 Grr’ 1A py pw épébibe, cawrtepos as Ke véenat 
v 47 avtap éeym Geos eiyt, Siaprepes } oe hvAaTow 
fw 140, 331, + 15, Hym. Herm. 530, 
but by :— 
pw 49 aTap avTos axovéuey al « &Oérnoba 
E 27 Tpaes 5€ weyabupor evel idov vie Aapnros— 
mactiv opivOn Pupos: 
Z 474 avtap & y' bv hidrov vidv érel Kice wire TE Yepour, 
eime O e€mevEapevos Avi tT ddXowciv Te Oeoioww 
So in the vext passage :— 
A 566 un vu Tot ov ypalcpwor, boot Beoi cio’ ev "Oddo, 
dggov iwy dre Kév Tor admrous xetpas édela. 


(Bentley.) 


-_ 
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iv is probably after all the true reading, for iov@ the tra- 
ditional form savours very strongly of an attempt to connect 
the two words by hook or by crook with the preceding verb 
ypaicnwow. There was no unanimity even among the ancient 
Homeric scholars as to what this 6v6” represented. Zenodotus 
took it for éovre: Aristarchus for fovrs. Modern editors are 
pretty unanimous in condemning both, and deciding in favour 
of jovta, though many look with longing eyes on Bentley’s 
conjecture and lament the fact that no MS. gives the reading. 

The principle of this postponement of the conjunction is 
quite analogous to the case of the enclitic personal pronoun, 
noticed and defended on a 37 (Journ. Phil. xxvi. p. 114 f). 

In the last line of this song of the Sirens (u 191) 


ioyev 8 bcca yéevntar eri yOovi rovAvBoreilpn. 


I would suggest the slight change of écca into doca as a 
desirable grammatical amelioration, cf. A 554 


GANA par’ evKnrOS Ta Ppateat Goo EPérAnoOa 


There seems indeed to be no other instance of écos with the 
pure subjunctive. 


a 


we 199 air’ aro Knpov Exovto éeuoi épinpes éraipot, 
397 =& 249 éffjpap mev Errerta ewol epinpes éraipor 
Saivuvt 
t 172 GAdou prev vov pipvet’, euol épinpes éraipor: 
554 adr’ 6 ye pepynpitev bras atrodolato Tacat 
pes CVaTEAMOL Kai Ewol Eepinpes ETaipot. 
WY 6 Muppidoves tayvrador, éuoi epinpes éraitpor, 


The above lines exhibit all the instances in the Homeric poems 
of the expression, ¢woi épinpes éraipor, and deserve a close 
consideration. The formula stands twice as a vocative of 
address, . 172, Y 6, and in these two instances the use of the 
emphatic possessive pronoun seems natural. In the remaining 
four cases it is certainly somewhat forced. It would be just 
as erroneous to attribute the pronoun in uw 199, « 555 to 


_ 
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affectionate regard, as it would to look upon it in pw 397, 
£ 249 as a touch of sarcastic irony, 

In the next place the metre calls for remark. It is a 
very peculiar feature in these verses that we have a long 
open diphthong in the fourth foot maintaining its original 
quantity before a word beginning with a vowel, nor does it 
avail to defend this hiatus by supposing that ép/npos originally 
possessed an initial digamma. The supposition is not only at 
variance with other examples of this prefix épi-, e.g. epravyny 
(K 305), €pi8@ro0s (P 232), epiydSouros (H 411), épexvdrs 
(QQ 802), épicGerns (N 54), epearaduros (c 111), epiripmos 
(B 447), but meets contradiction in the usage of the adjective 
itself. We find [ 378 xouicav & épinpes éraipou, Il 363 cae 
5 épinpas éraipovs. Nor again is the doctrine of hiatus licitus 
a disturbing element here, although it is supposed to protect 
the example before €uoi in the two first quoted lines. It does 
not however form an essential part of my case to take exception 
to that at present. 

On these grounds then, the hiatus after éwoi and the need- 
less emphasis of that pronoun, I am disposed to question the 
genuineness of this expression and to regard it as a simpli- 
fication of an older formula. Such a formula I find in the 
subscribed passages :-— 


A 566 pa) vi tou ov Ypaicpwow, dco cot cic év ‘Oddy, 
E 877 ardor pev yap wavtes, boot Geo cia’ ev ‘Oder, 
@ 451 ove av pe tpéevav, dco Geoi ciao’ év ‘Oddprra. 

II 98 pate tis otv Tpwwv Cavatov dvyot, doco éact. 


In many instances the substantive verb is unexpressed :— 


M 18 avrap érei xara pev Tpowv Oavor, b0c01 aptorot, 

y 108 é@a & éreita xatextader, doco dpiotov A 691. 
€ 257 wavtwv Painkwy cidnoéwev doco. dproror. 

I 55 ob tis toe Tov piPov ovoocetar, doco. “Ayacoi, 642. 
@ 214 wavta yap ov Kakds eis, weT avipacw baco debdob- 
@ 428 towdto. viv mavtes, Coot Tpdecow apmwyoi, 


@ 205 ef wep yap x €OéXopev, ooot Aavaoiaw dpwyoi, 


More examples might be quoted, if necessary. There is one 
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however which shows this use of éco¢ in combination with 
a vocative and so possesses a distinct feature of interest in this 
connection :— 

B 209 Edpipay’ née kal adrot, dc00 prnethpes ayavoi, 


But then it may be said, why should this familiar idiom have 
been preserved in the passages just quoted, while all trace 
of it seems to be lost in those at the head of this section? 
The question is a fair one, and the answer is easy. There 
is nothing in the idiom in any wise offensive or incompre- 
hensible to the linguistic feeling of the later Greeks. It has 
perhaps a flavour of antiquity and is not of such common 
occurrence in classical Attic: yet we may find a practical 
exemplification of it in Aristoph. Wasps, 1. 400 :— 


ov EvAAneoO, orrocoict Sikat Tires péAXovVeLWW EveoOat ; 


But in the particular cases under discussion there happened 
to be a serious complication, indicated and revealed to us by 
the presence of the possessive pronoun, which, as has been 
remarked, is in four cases out of six not quite natural. The 
original expression contained, there is reason tu believe, an 
elided unemphatic dative of the personal pronoun, éy#, which 
gives a perfectly suitable sense in every case. 

It was this unfortunate elision, this partial obliteration 
of pot, unwelcome to the eyes, and unfamiliar to the ears, 
of the later Greeks, that led to the dropping of écoc from 
these lines, which I would thus restore :-— 
pw 199 aly’ amo knpov @rov?, boc pw’ epinpes Eraipor, 

397 = £249 éFfjpap pev ered’, oocor mu’ epinpes éraipor, 

daivuv6 
t 172 adrdoe pev viv pipvel’, Boor mw’ épinpes Etaipue’ 
Compare the combination of aot with wavres E 462, o 307. 
t 555 GAN 6 ye pepunpitev Srrws arodolato Tacat 
wes evoceApmot Kal doo. w épinpes ETaipor. 
Here éco:—éraipo forms a fitting balance to the preceding 
Tacat vies. 


W 6 Muppidoves tayvrwrdo:, door uw 


épinpes eTatpot, 
Journal of Philology. vou. xxvtt. 3 


i 
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which approximates along with 1 172 very closely to the above 
quoted 8 209. 

It is well-known that this elision of jo (ror, cov) has been 
only very partially preserved in our traditional text: that 
of Foe has disappeared altogether. Many restorations of each 
have been suggested, of which some may unhesitatingly be 
accepted as certain and irrefragable. Therefore in introducing 
it here I waive any general discussion of its admissibility, 
ef. Journ. Phil. xxv. 308 f. and xxv1. 113 f. 

That the enclitic is far more suitable than the possessive 
pronoun to the passages as a whole is surely beyond all shadow 
of doubt. Let me recall :— 


o 336 obt’ éy@ ove Tis GAXOG ETalpwr, of por Eaow. CF. pw 114. 


H 295 cous te waduota Etas Kal éralpous, of Toe éacw, 


As I have more than once had occasion to remark, the earliest 
writing in all probability did not remove elided letters. They 
appeared, as in Latin, written at length. Hence éco0z pot, which 
seems too long for an iambus, as it appears visibly impossible 
to retain the whole, may have been considered most fairly and 
easily treated by substituting the convenient and apparently 
equivalent possessive ¢€uot, with detriment to the metre of 
course ; but that is of the nature of almost every modernisation 
that can be detected in the Homeric text. 

I take it as a further slight point in favour of this correc- 
tion that with it the elimination of the hiatus licitus in p 199, 
397, & 249 becomes so easy a matter. I have not hesitated to 
remove it, but of course devotees may preserve it intact, if the 
loss would be in any degree painful to endure. The formula 
may also be applied to r 273 atap é€pinpas éraipous | @Aece 
thus dcou & é€pinpes étaipo, | @rdece. The lengthening of -ap 
is not defensible. 

After all I am quite conscious that to many the above 
emendation may seem too considerable a departure from the 
tradition; but this much may be said in defence. It is no 
haphazard re-writing from unfounded conjecture, but rests 
upon a careful examination of the ascertained usages of Homer. 
These usages have been here set forth for the consideration of 
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all, that of écoc in almost full detail: only with regard to the 
elision of yor is the case presented with undue brevity, as a full 
exposition would require at least as many pages as rae whole 
of the present paper. 


* 


we 423 éritovos BéBAnTo Boos pwoio Tetevyws. 

In the use of rerevy@s as passive in sense and equivalent to 
TeTUypevos we have a grammatical solecism, which only, or 
perhaps not even, the direst necessity should induce us to 
accept and condone. Of course there is first of all the surgical 
remedy, the excision of a large passage as unworthy of Homer. 
The removal of a small one would be of no avail, is indeed quite 
impracticable. Kammer accordingly condemns 420—448. If 
however we acquiesce in the genuineness of the line, as is only 
reasonable, until we are convinced that it is part and parcel of 
& spurious addition, we are under some obligation to account in 
a fairly natural manner for any abnormal feature it exhibits. 
In any case if we can do this successfully, we remove one of the 
supports on which the adverse opinion rests, Van Herwerden 
has suggested as a possible original the ending :— 


Boos pivod veotevyés, 
and again the line is quoted by Athenaeus (xIv. 632) in this 
form :— 
émitovos TetTavucto Boos idi cTapévoto. 


There is however one obvious objection against putting faith in 
either of these solutions. How could the vulgate possibly have 
arisen from any such originals? By what conceivable course of 
development or disintegration? It has also been suggested 
that rerevyws should be referred to tvyydva, and not to tevyw 
at all, a curiously lame evasion of the difficulty. 

I am emboldened to present an idea which seems at any 
rate better fitted to account for the rise of the traditional text. 
My supposition is that originally the line stood thus :— 


émitovos BéBANG, & Boos pivoio rétuKTO. 
3—2 















Siri, of the mined ne > aioe 
BéBXyro stand alone without 6, and re 
réruxro becomes absolute. In this place tl 
quently occurring tetvyuévos could not | 
There was therefore no resource except ¢ 
rerevyws, of which, Y yenters'to oug.iea a : 
doubt the Homeric texas re hve recive mnt 
absurdities equal in grossness to this particular spec imer 

it is, I fear, considered scientific to let one sn: tio m pro 
another, The old saying, ‘two blacks do not n ne wh 
no longer holds good: for it seems quite legitit 
that, when two blacks are placed side by side, t 
immaculate. I will make no further comment on th 
futility of this proceeding, but will forestall the f 
one concrete instance of en exactly simmilax aged 
part. act. If we turn to one of the later books Sela Oc 
we may read, I think in every text :— < 


p 519 deidp Sedams ere’ iwepoevra Bporoicr. 


I may just note in passing that for deiéy some editors have the 
ill-supported variant, deiSe.; but the special feature, to which 
I call attention here, is the participle dedaws usually vans 
tenderly treated as a genuine Homeric vagary for dedanpevc 
It is assuredly nothing of the kind. It is a mere blunder. Let 
us restore the older form of the 3rd sing. subj., and give back 
to Homer the long-lost but true reading :— 











aeidnat Saeis Ere’ iwepdevta Bporoict. 


There will then be no need to apologise for the grammar, and 
any one can appreciate the facility, with which CIAA€IC might 
be misread into AEAAOC. 


T, L, AGAR. 


ALBA LONGA., 


It is a sign of the uncertainty which surrounds the earlier 
period of the existence of Rome that the site of Alba Longa, 
the oldest and most eminent city of the Latin league, whose 
meetings were held under its presidency, and the metropolis, 
according to tradition, of Rome itself, should still be a subject 
of discussion, 

There is, fortunately, no room for doubt that Alba Longa 
actually existed. The Latin league, over which we find Rome 
presiding as its successor, the worships which continued to be 
carried on after its destruction’ and which subsisted during the 
whole period of Roman history, the name which clung to the 
lake, the mountain, and the surrounding country, all bear 
testimony which cannot be shaken—even if we take no account 
of the unanimous tradition of the foundation of Alba, the 
colonization of Rome, and the destruction of the metropolis by 
the colony. 

We may proceed, then, to examine the information given 
us by the ancient authors’. Alba Longa is naturally very 
frequently mentioned; and we are told? that it was named 
Longa from the shape of its ground-plan, so that we have to 
imagine it as consisting of one long street. The meaning of 
the name Alba is not so certain, Varro l.c. refers it to the 
white sow which Aeneas saw, others to the colour of the houses, 
or of the rocks on which the city stood (Gell, Environs of Rome 
p. 16). Precise local indications are, however, conspicuous by 

1 OIL. x1v p. 231, Cie. Pro Mil. * Livy 1 3 “ab situ porrectae in 
uxxi § 85, Livy 1 31. dorso urbis Longa Alba appellata,” cf. 
* The passages are collected by Varro L. L. v § 144, Dionys. 1 66 ete. 

Cluver, ltalia Antiqua p. 900 sqq. 
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The view that the modern Albano cccupies Ais anna 
aoment Alba Longa was almost ey ee ap hi 


such as Flavio Biondo, Italia [iustrata p. 319 Gm the 
Set citer off 501) and Baphacl Volume. SE com- 
ver ip. (900 |. 52, “Hodie ipsi Albani opidi (sic) incollae 
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adeo certe persuasum habent, ut etiam supra portam, quae 
Romam versus emittit, lapidem imponi curaverint, cui sus illa 
cum XXX porcellis incisa.” 

The view is however based upon the misinterpretation of 
varfous passages, many of which’ refer to Alba Fucentia, while 
in the rest the name Alba is used loosely. 

For example Plutarch, Iul. Caesar 60, says xataBatvorta 
e€ "“AXBns (Kaloapa) eis tiv modu éroApnoay a’Tov acTa- 
cacGat Bacidéa. Suetonius however (Lul. 79) in relating the 
same incident shows that Caesar was returning from the cele- 
bration of the feriae Latinae upon the Alban mount. A similar 
lax use of the name Alba is to be found in Lucan I 198 “et 
residens celsa Latiaris Jupiter Alba”; Val. Flacc. Argon, 11 304 
“Tam nemus Egeriae, iam te ciet altus ab Alba Jupiter, et 
soli non mitis Aricia regi’; Tibullus 1, 7, 57, “Nec taceant 
monumenta viae, quem Tuscula tellus candidaque antiquo 
detinet Alba lare*.” 

Similarly Suet. Nero 25 “Neapolim albis equis introiit, 
disiecta parte muri; simili modo Antium, inde Albanum, inde 
Romam,” is not to be taken to mean that a city called Albanum 
and having walls existed at this time. There is in fact no 
doubt that after the destruction of Alba Longa by the Romans 
no city took its place until comparatively late times®. Livy, vu 
39 § 8, 16; Appian, Bellum Civile 1 69, both make it clear that 
there was no city upon the Via Appia between Aricia and 
Rome, with the exception of Bovillae, which was quite insig- 
nificant (cf. Cic. Plane. 9 § 23), until under the Empire it 
became important as the site of the sacrarium gentis [uliae, 
Pliny, 111 5 § 63, gives Alba Longa as one of the cities of ancient 
Latium, and (ib. § 69) mentions the Albani as one of the 53 
peoples “qui interiere sine vestigiis.” 


1 Livy xxx 17, 45 ete. 

2 The reference in the last passage 
is to a road constructed by Messala 
Corvinus, eonnecting the Via Appia 
with the Latina, Labicana and Prae- 
nestina, and which, under the name of 
Via Cavona, is still in use (Lanciani 


Bull. Comm. 1884 p. 195). 

4 Orosius v 22 mentions the siege 
by the adherents of Sulla of * Alban- 
orum civitas,’ but this is generally 
taken to refer to Alba Fucentia, of 
which the correct adjectival form is 
Albensis. 
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It was only in the time of Constantine that a city arose 
upon the site now occupied by Albano. During the last 
century of the Republic and the first three centuries of the 
Empire the name Albanum signified a villa in the Alban 
territory. The earliest record we have of such an estate is that 
of M. Junius Brutus (about 153 n.c.: Cic. Pro Cluent. 51 § 141, 
De Or. m 55 § 224): compare Porcius apud Suet. apnd 
Hieronym. (ed. Teubner stereotyp. 1893 p. 292 1. 19) “Dum 
se amari ab his credit...(P. Terentius Afer) crebro in Albanum 
rapitur ob florem aetatis suae.” 

In the later days of the Republic we hear of Pompey, 
Clodius, Curio and others as owners of villas in this dis- 
trict, and the name Albanum becomes stereotyped. Under 
the Empire all these villas passed into the imperial domain, 
and, with the new palace built by Domitian upon the edge of 
the Alban lake, formed a single estate (cf. Bull. Inst. 1853 
p. 3, Ann. Inst. 1854 p. 98, CIL. vol. xiv p. 216). Miiller, 
Roms Kampagna 11 90, extends the villa of Domitian as far 
as Monte Gentile to the S. of Palazzuolo, between the lakes 
of Albano and Nemi, where remains of a villa exist (see 
Martial v 1, 1, “Palladiae seu collibus uteris Albae, Caesar, 
et hine Triviam prospicis, inde Thetin,” where “Triviam” 
would refer to the lake of Nemi, the speculum Dianae). In 
any case, it is certain that the Alban lake was regarded as 
a part of the imperial estate, and Domitian constructed a 
road all round it, considerable remains of which may still be 
seen at the edge of the lake, with landing stages for boateims 
intervals, 

Connected with the selection of the Alban villa as an 
imperial residence was the foundation of the camp at Albano. 
The first legion known to have been quartered there is the 
legio 11 Parthica, which was founded by Septimius Severus, 
and the necropolis of which was discovered in 1867 on the 8.E. 
slope of the hill now occupied by the monastery of the = 
pucini (cf, Ann. Inst. 1867 p. 73; CIL. vi 3367 sqq., x1Vv 
p. 217; Bull. Comm, Arch. 1896 p. 121), The camp was, 
however, probably constructed before the legio 11 Parthica 
occupied it; for the imperial residence would in all probability 
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have been guarded by troops’, and we have two inscriptions 
CIL, xiv 2286, 2287 of equites singulares found at Albano, 
who were probably here on duty as part of the body guard. 
The style of construction of the enclosure wall of the camp, too, 
in opus quadratum of peperino, is hardly that of the time of 
Septimius Severus*. Moreover, the extensive thermae existing 
on the 8.W. side of the Via Appia belong probably to the time 
of Domitian (Nibby 191; CIL. xiv 2306, 2311), and from their 
position seem to be connected rather with the camp than with 
the imperial villa—though the assertion of the inhabitants of 
Albano that a subterranean passage under the Via Appia 
connected the camp with the thermae, which Rosa was unable 
to verify, may not be of great value (Bull. Inst. 1853 p. 8). 
The camp is, however, not to be assigned to a period earlier 
than that of the Flavian emperors: see Tac. Hist. Iv 2 “civitas 
pavida et servitio parata occupari redeuntem Tarracina L. V1- 
tellium cum cohortibus postulabat: praemissi Ariciam equites, 
agmen legionum intra Bovillas stetit.” Had the camp at 
Albano been in existence at this time, it would certainly have 
been made use of on this occasion. 

It was upon the ruins of this camp that the present town of 
Albano arose. Coins of Maxentius were found with certain of 
the inscriptions of the legio 11 Parthica (Henzen, Bull. Inst, 
1869 p. 134); and Constantine gave to the church of Albano 
“omnia scheneca deserta vel domos intra urbem Albanensem” 
(Anastas. vit. Pontif. c. 46), which has generally been taken to 
refer to the abandoned camp (Cluver p. 914; Nibby 1, 80; De 
Rossi Bull. Arch. Chr. 1873 p. 102; Tomassetti, Campagna 
Romana vol. 1 p. 54). De Rossi (Bull. Arch. Chr. 1869 p. 77) 
actually assigns the inscription CIL. xiv 2254 to the time of 
Maxentius, which he considers to be indicated by the genti- 
licium Valerius and the mention of a single “dominus noster ”: 
Dessau, however (CIL. 1. c.), considers the reasons insufficient. 
See also De Rossi, Bull. Inst. 1884 p. 84. We are thus enabled 
to date, within fairly narrow limits, the removal of the legio 11 
Parthica from the camp at Albano, after which it ceased to 


! Henzen Ann. Inst. 1867 p. 82. * Nibby 1 71, 95. 


as 
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contain a garrison, and the rise of the “ civitas Albanensis 
present town of Albano. 


(2) Palazzuolo. 


Cluver, to whom is due the abandonment of the theory that 
Albano occupies the site of Alba Longa, adopted in its place, in 
conformity with Dionysius I 61, Palazzuolo, on the E, side of 
the lake of Albano (p. 902, 1. 35). In this he was followed by 
Kircher (vetus Latium p. 33); Volpi (vetus Latium Profanum 
Tom. vil, lib, XII, cap. I p. 7); Eschinardi (ed. Venuti 1750 
pp. 286, 287)—who rejects Kircher’s extension of it as far as 
Castel Gandolfo, as based on remains of a later period—; Fabrettaz 
(de Aquis ed. 1788 plan opp. p. 90); Piranesi (Antichité d= 
Albano, Emissario tav. 1 fig. 1); Riccy (Alba Longa p. 20) > 
Westphal (Riémische Kampagne p. 31); Abeken (Mittelitalien 
p. 65); Schwegler (Rim. Gesch. 1 340); Miiller (Roms Kam—- 
pagna It 134); Giorni (Storia di Albano p. 12); Bormann 
(Altlateinische Chorographie p. 144); Guidi (Paesi dei Colli 
Albani p. 41); Mommsen (History of Rome 1 48) ete. 

The main argument which is employed in favour of this 
site, besides the statement of Dionysius, is the existence of an 
escarpment of the rock some 20 or 30 feet high, immediately 
behind the plateau on which the monastery of Palazzuolo 
stands. It is to be noticed, however, that this cutting of the 
rock is almost too finely executed to be the work of a period so 
remote. Similarly, the caves just to the S. of the monastery, 
which are pointed to as the quarries from which the materials 
of Alba Longa were taken, and which were then used as water 
cisterns, then as prisons, in the Middle Ages as nymphaea, and 
now once more as quarries (Miiller l.c.; Nibby Analisi 1 76), are 
not a certain indication of the site. 

But it is more important to remark, that, while the escarp- 
ment of the rock is very prominent upon the lake side—the 
side, that is, from which an attack, owing to the natural 
steepness of the sides of the crater, would be almost impossible 
—the N. and S. ends of this supposed Alba Longa, which, being 
on comparatively level ground, would require considerable de- 
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fences, show no signs, either of any cutting in the rock, or of 
earthworks, or of walls. 

One is almost tempted to think that those who have adopted 
Palazzuolo as the site of Alba Longa have contented themselves 
with observing the sheer face of the escarpment from the 
monastery, without troubling to search for traces of fortifi- 
cation on the sides away from the lake, where fortification 
would have been needed. Investigation would then have 
shown them that no such defences exist, and that, instead, a 
network of ancient roads traverses the space between the lake 
and the mountain; which space is of considerable extent, and 
slopes gently up towards the roots of Monte Cavo. Anything 
more unlike a city “ab situ porrectae in dorso urbis Longa 
Alba appellata” (Livy 1 3 § 3) can hardly be imagined. 


‘l_ marino _, 
Taare aput Aqyae 
‘a! are”, 
= Ferentinae 
Cle Caselle 


NOTE? ELevations (e.0. 504) 
ANE GIVEN IN METRES. 





It is not so easy to pronounce judgment as to the real 
object of the escarpment behind the monastery of Palazzuolo. 
Aeneas Silvius (coment. ed. 1614 p. 308, cited by Tomassetti, 
Bull. Comm. Arch. 1894 p. 6) says “saxum excisum est ad 
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tantum spatium quantum monasterio nece 
but the cutting cannot be put down as altogether 
date (though it may have been extended) bc rs: 
ence of an ancient road cut in the rock at the one e 
monastery garden, at the side of which is a rock-cut tomb up 
which are sculptured i in relief the fasces, the wclls coral 
apex and the scipio, almost certainly therefore that of On. 
Cornelius Scipio Hispalus, the only known instance of a man, 
who, being both pontifex and consul, died during his consulship 
(p.c. 176). (See Livy xxt 16; Riccy, Mausoleo Consolare nel 
Monte Albano ch. v; Nibby Analisi, I 74.) 

Further, a concession by Urban vit in 1629 to Cardinal 
Girolamo Colonna of a site for a villa mentions as included 
it certain ancient ruins and grottos (Riccy, op. cit. p. 8), and 
Casimiro (Delle chiese e conventi de’ frati minori della pro- 
vincia Romana ec. 18 p. 228) states that the garden of the 
monastery lies upon the large vaults, divided into many 
chambers, of an ancient building. 

Here was believed by Holstenius (Annotat. i in Cluver. p. 908) 
to be 9 év r@ “ANBadvq oixia, és Hv of bTaTos év Tats lepoupylats 
katadvovew (Dio Cass, LIV 29), which Riccy (1.c.) connects with 
these ruins, and from which he derives the name Palazzuolo. | 
Bormann (Altlat, Chor, p. 148) follows Holstenius in attributing | 
the tomb of Cornelius Hispalus to this év 76 "AXBave@ oixia. 

Nibby, however (1 71), inclines, rightly, to trace the origin 
of the name to an imperial villa which existed upon this site 
from the time of Augustus, as is shown by a sepulchral inserip- 
tion (CIL. x1tv 2259) erected to a certain “ Aesopus Caesaris 
Augusti dispensator,” which was found here (see De Rossi, Ann. 
Inst. 1873 p. 178). A brick-stamp dating from the end of the 
Ist or beginning of the 2nd century is also recorded as having 
been discovered at Palazzuolo (CIL. xiv 4091, 51, i=xv 
2336, 2). A small fragment of opus reticulatum is still visible 
in one of the walls of the monastery on the N. side of the 
church, 

It is not impossible that the comparatively small cutting 
required by the road was enlarged to afford space for the 
imperial villa, and, perhaps, still farther enlarged in the Middle 
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Ages: but an examination of the site will clearly show that it 
can have nothing to do with the fortifications of a city, Even 
if the road can be supposed to have existed in very early times, 
the cutting is far more extensive than would have been re- 
quired to commaud it; besides, a little way to the north of the 
tomb another road branches eastwards, ascending by an easy 
slope to the plateau above Palazzuolo, without any indication 
that it is entering the precincts of a fortified city. 


(3) Coste Caselle. 


The hill designated by this name in the military map 
(Carta d’ Italia, foglio 150 1: 25,000, Frascati) was the site 
selected by Gell for the city of Alba Longa (Topography of 
Rome and its vicinity p. 16 sqq.). The chief indications on 
which he relied were (a) a road ascending from the Via Appia, 
crossing the modern road at a chapel between Castel Gandolfo 
and Marino, and thence skirting the lake until it arrived at 
this site, where it stopped; (b) actual remains of the walls of 
the city; (c) the site itself. 

He was followed by Nibby, Analisi I 62 sqq.; Giorni, Storia 
di Albano p. 12 (both of whom however include Palazzuolo 
within the limits of Alba Longa), and by Preller (Zeitschr. f. 
Alterthumswissenschaft 1845 Marz p. 220) who remarks “ Ref. 
hat die Untersuchung Gell’s an Ort und Stelle genau verfolgt, 
und dabei die meisten der von ihm angeftihrten Merkmale 
nicht wiedergefunden, wohl aber an dem San Marino gegeniiber 
gelegenen, jetzt meist mit Waldung und Weinbergen bedeckten 
Abhange eine in dem Felsen ausgehauene alte Strasse, welche 
ihm fiir die Gellsche Bestimmung vollends entscheidend 
schien.” 

The real value of the argument as to the road is however 
doubtful. Nibby, who has, it is clear, at p. 62, merely repro- 
duced the account of Gell, speaks of the road (on p. 114) as 
a part of the Via Triumphalis, leaving the Via Appia at 
Bovillae, and ascending to the summit of the Alban mount; 
and this is probably the truth, though, owing to the changes 
produced by cultivation, the road cannot be traced with cer- 
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Genn. 1873) he marks Alba Longa as occupying this site. His 
views however are advanced with considerable reserve (cf. Ann. 
Inst. 1867 p. 44, 1871 pp. 259, 260), and are rendered addition- 
ally uncertain by his acceptance of the reported discovery of 
aes grave in the later strata of peperino (Ann. Inst. 1871, 
p. 273). 


(4) Castel Gandolfo. 


The only other view which remains to be examined is that 
of Holstenius, who, commenting on Cluver p. 902 lin. 35, pro- 
poses to place Alba Longa “ad meridionalem (lacus ripam) in 
longo illo dorso, quod supra Castellum Gandolfi porrigitur ; in 
quo postea Domitiani villa maxima fuit.” This identification is 
adopted by Tomassetti (Campagna Romana nel Medio Evo vol. 1, 
p. 587). “The fact that Castel Gandolfo was inhabited in the 
Middle Ages, which is clear from the documents cited by 
Cancellieri (Lettera sopra il Tarantismo pp. 99—101), confirms 
my conviction that it occupies the site of the acropolis of 
Alba Longa, as the plateau of the Pascolare below it was 
occupied by the necropolis of the city.” 

(a) The vicinity of the most important part of the Alban 
necropolis, in which remains of archaic pottery are still found 
in profusion whenever the superstratum of peperino is removed 
(1 found many such fragments between Monte Cucco and 
Monte Crescenzio on the W. of the road to Marino 26/1/98), to 
Castel Gandolfo is indeed the main argument in its favour. 

Heuzen (Bull. Inst. 1853 p. 9) remarks that the tombs and 
shrines of Alba Longa could hardly be supposed to have been 
at a great distance from the city, which he no doubt thought to 
have been at Palazzuolo, and, therefore, places them upon the 
road running from the Via Appia, which it left slightly above 
Bovillae, across the Pascolare, between Monte Crescenzio and 
Monte Cucco, and thence along the N. rim of the lake crater’, 
This was the opinion of Rosa, but Pigorini, who examined the 
site with him in 1867 (see La Paleoetnologia in Roma, Relazione 
di L. Pigorini, 1867, p. 26), rejects the idea of any connexion 

1 Bee p. 45 supra. 
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between the tombs and the road, owing to the difference of 
level and the distance which separated them. This being so, 
Henzen’s argument may be used in support of the present 
theory. 

(5) But other arguments may be adduced, which, if in- 
direct, are none the less important. A careful examination of 
the account of the murder of Clodius in Cicero’s Pro Milone 
shows (a) that the villa of Clodius stood on rising ground above 
the Via Appia, though close to it (x § 29, x1x § 51, xx § 53) 
and near Bovillae (Ascon. in Milon, vol. 111, p. 275 Teubner ed.; 
Cic. ad Att. v 13 § 1), ie. close to the 13th mile (Nibby, 
Analisi 1 89; Canina Ann. Inst. 1854 p. 97); (b) that the villa 
had been constructed on the site and at the expense of th© 
shrines and sacred groves of Alba. Longa which had bee = 
preserved when the city was destroyed (Dionys. 1 29 §5; Liv 
129§6; Juvenal Sat. 1v 60), cf Cic. Pro Mil. xxxr § 85 * vou" 
enim iam, Albani tumuli atque luci, vos, inquam,imploro atqu= ° 
obtestor, vosque Albanorum obrutae arae sacrorum popum= 
Romani sociae et aequales, quas ille praeceps amentia caesi a5 
prostratisque sanctissimis lucis substructionum insanis molibu. © 
oppresserat; vestrae tum irae, vestrae religiones viguerunta® » 
vestra vis valuit, quam ille omni scelere polluerat; tuque e==— ~ 
tuo edito monte, Latiaris sancte Juppiter, cuius ille lacuss==5 
nemora finesyue saepe omni nefario stupro et scelere macu— = 
larat.” It is perhaps worth mentioning that there seems to b== ® 
a distinction drawn between the shrines of Alba and the temple="" 
of Jupiter Latiaris on the mountain, which may point to a+ 
considerable local separation between the two. In any case = 
the evidence of the passage in favour of Castel Gandolfo is = 
important. 

(c) Further indications are to be found in the use of the 
adjective Albanus. 

The name Albanum, which in the last century of the 
Republic came into frequent use as a designation of the villas 
between the 13th and 15th miles of the Via Appia, would 
hardly have been appropriate to them, standing as they did 
out of view of the lake, had Alba Longa not been at Castel 
Gandolfo—we should in that case expect to find the name 
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Aricinum or Bovillanum instead (supra p. 39). There is, further, 
far more point in the invidious designation of Domitian’s villa 
as Arx Albana’ (Dio Cass. Lxvil 1; Juvenal Iv 145; Tac. 
Agricola 45) if we suppose that its remains, still existing in the 
Villa Barberini at Castel Gandolfo, occupy the very site of 
Alba Longa, as Holstenius thought. 

Again, the name Albani Longani Bovillenses, which is that 
invariably used in inscriptions of the municipium of Bovillae 
(CIL. vi 1851, xiv 2405, 2406, 2409, 2411), indicates a 
peculiar closeness of connexion between Bovillae and Alba 
Longa, not shared by the other cities of Latium which also 
derived their origin from the same metropolis. It is possible 
too that the priesthoods of Bovillae had the title of Albani: in 
CIL. x1v 2410 is also mentioned a virgo (vestalis) Albana 
maxima, whose brother had directed the comitia at Bovillae, 
the inscription having been erected by the decuriones or 
Augustales of Bovillae in honour of them both: and from 
Asconius in Milon. (vol. 11, p. 279 ed Teubner) “ virgines 
guoque Albanae dixerunt mulierem ignotam venisse ad se, 
quae Milonis mandatu votum solveret, quod Clodius occisus 
esset,’ we may infer that the virgines vestales Albanae resided 
at or near Bovillae. Whether they were priestesses of Bovillae 
or of Rome is doubtful. CIL. vi 2172 (found in Rome) men- 
tions a virgo vestalis arcis Albanae, and the pontifices and salii 
Albani seem to have been Roman priesthoods. (See Dessau 
CIL, xIv, p. 231.) 

1 This ‘“‘Arx Albana’ must, it is 
hardly necessary to say, be entirely 


Chor. p. 146, Schwegler R. G. 1 840; 
Abeken, Mittelitalien 65, all place to 


separated from the Arx Albana men- 
tioned by Livy vir 24, where he 
relates that the Gauls in 350 8.0o. after 
their defeat by Popilius Laenas, ‘‘quol 
editissimum inter aequales tumulos 
oceurrebat oculis, arcem Albanam pe- 
tunt.” This may be the same as the 
arx Albana referred to in CIL. vr 
2172, xtv 2410 (cf. Cll. x1v p, 216 
note 4, p. 231 note 4). As to its site 
there is great difference of opinion. 
Some refer it to the citadel of Alba 
Longa itself, which Bormann, Altlat. 
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the 8. of Palazzuolo, Holstenius ad 
Cluy., 908 1. 2 at Castel Gandolfo; 
others to the Mons Albanus (Cluver 
908 1. 2) which is unlikely: or to 
Rocca di Papa (Riecy p. 81, Miller 1, 
137, Nibby m1, 20, Tomassetti, Via 
Latina 269), which Nibby and Tomas- 
setti consider to have been at the 
same time the arx of Fabia or Cabum 
(ll. ec. ef. Bull. Inst. 1861, 206, 1870, 
136, 1885, 186, Ann. Inst. 1873, 169, 
CI. v1 2173-2175). 


COLOURS IN GREEK. 


XAN@OS. 


I. THE adjective £ar@og occurs 42 times in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Most often (31 times) it is an epithet of Menelaos, 
the combination & M. ending the line in the nominative (27) 
‘dative (3) or accusative (1). Further the word is five times 
found, in the same position in the line, followed by proper 
names of the same metrical form (““—~) as Menelaos, viz. 
Rhadamanthus (nom. and acc.) Demeter and Agamede (favrO7y 
‘A.). In one of these 36 passages the word is limited by «apy 
(x. & Mevédaos, o. 133’), but they all belong to one type. 
Then the word is twice used of the bair of Achilles (A. 197, 
W. 141) and twice of that of Odysseus (v. 399=431). Lastly 
the word is twice used of horses (I. 407 and A. 680), 

In the Iliad we also find Eav@os (1) as the name of a man 
killed on the Trojan side E, 152, (2) as the divine name of the 
Skamandros river, and as the name of the Lycian river, and 
(3) as the name of a horse of Achilles. Hector’s horse Xanthos 
is only mentioned in @. 185, a line that is generally condemned. 

If we examine the few passages in which the word is not 
combined with a proper name—they are six, or rather only 
five in all (v, 431 being merely v. 399 changed from first to 
third person)—we are met with two, or, as I think, three 
serious difficulties. 


1 In such a line as this— | xdpy has displaced éiy. Cf, 8. 247 

0. 133 rovs & aye mpds dopa || Kara due dor in this part of the line: 

xipy favbds Mevéhaos—Soyd-yabdsisthe for the absence of emphasis on éép ef. 
regular epithet of Menelaos. Perhaps  éds Simos in 6. 618, 


4—2 
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(1) Athene gave Odysseus, when she changed him for the 
better in Phaeacia, of\as xopas (£. 231). When she reverses 
this change in Ithaca, she says 

v. 399 EavOas & éx« Keharys odéow tpixas 
(ef. 2b. 431), 
Accordingly Athene had given him ‘yellow hair’ in Phaeacia. 
Yet when she next made him beautiful, 
mw. 176 xvdvear & éyévovto yeverades api yévevor. 
(2) Further in the quite general lines of the Iliad 
I. 406 Amioroi pév yap re Boes Kai idia pHra 
xtntot Sé Tpitrodés Te Kal inmwv EavOa xdpnva 
the limited expression /. fay0d x. appears in odd contrast wit) 
igia para, 

(3) Again we may surely call un-Homeric the case 2 
introduction of natural colour (as distinct from light arm 
shade: cf. Gladstone, Studies in Homer, 1. pp. 457—499) m=" 
these six passages, in those already quoted, as well as in thaa#° 
remaining three, in 

A. 680 frious b€ EavOas Exatov Kai trevTynKovTa', 
and, yet more, in 
A. 197 EavbAs 6€ Kouns Ere IInrelwva, 
and WV, 141 (Achilles) fav@jv amexeipato yairny. 

The epics show little appreciation of natural colour, O=— 
what colour did the poet imagine Helen’s eyes? or her hair =! 
With Homer she is #vxowos, Kaddixowos: Euripides speaks 0 
her Boorpiyous EavOhs xopuns, Hel. 1224. Apollo the golden—— 
haired is merely dxepoexouns T. 39. The hair of Paris («épac— 
ayraé A. 385, cf. T. 55) and of Euphorbos («émas Xapitecour- 
omoias P, 51) was deserving of special notice, but nothing is 
said of colour. Similarly colour is absent from the simile of 
the otatos (ros, though we are told 


f 


Z. 509 irvod dé Kapn Eyer, audi 6€ yairau 
Dots aiccovTat. 


1 Did thia suggest dto wey Eavduy | trrwy dyéas, Anaxandrides apud Athen. 
131 c? 
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As parallels to the black hair of Odysseus in 7. 176 we can 
refer to Poseidon xvavoyairns, to the eyebrows xudveat of Zeus 
and Here A. 528= P. 209, O. 102, and to the yairar cvavear 
X. 402 of Hector. In the last case the context seems to make 
clear that the dark black hair is mentioned as something 
beautiful, to heighten our sorrow for Hector’s treatment by 
Achilles: 

X. 401 tod 8 Hv Edopévoto Kovicados, audi be yairas 
Kudveat jwitvavrTo, kapn 8 amav év Kxovinot 
KeiTO Tapos yapier. 


But in none of the 40 passages in which Eav@os is used of 
men or gods is there any indication that the poet has any 
special reason for breaking his rule of neglecting natural colour. 
Similarly, with the casual mention of timmy EavOa xapnva 
contrast the terms of admiration 


K. 436 rod 8) waddlorous tous idov nde peyiorous’ 
AevKOTEpoe yLovos, Geiew 8 avépwoiciv opoito.. 

II. All these difficulties would vanish, and no fresh diffi- 
culties would be introduced, if fav@os were taken to be, not a 
word of colour, but the equivalent of capy xopowvtes, éumd0- 
Kapos, etc., and cadr/pi£ (xadXiTpryxes twos 14 times). I there- 
fore propose to derive it from the same root as Lithuanian kasa, 
a plait, Slavonic kosd hair, cesati to comb, with which Prellwitz 
Et. Wb. d. gr. Spr. connects Sw. On this theory .£av0os 
properly denotes long, thick, ‘combable’ hair, As a standing 
epithet it denotes (like xpatepos or modas wxis) the possession 
of a common desirable attribute in an uncommon degree, the 
hair being the common ornament of the Achaeans. It was 
perhaps an indication of bodily strength as well as beautiful in 
itself, and is well assigned to Menelaos' who is, perhaps, the 
most perfect example of Achaean chivalry: contrast the 
metrically equivalent combination xparepos Aourndns. The 
Eavby yaitn V. 141 was a curl, 

W. 142 tiv pa Xrepxe@ ToTau@ tpéde THreOowoar, 


1 Menelaos is represented with long Cf. ‘the seven locks’ of Samson, Judges 
curls on the archaic monument shown xvi. 19. 
in Helbig, das homerische Epos*, p. 217. 

















vo 17. 188 by. 
might rotor to “das rithlich blonde Haar.” But the mei 
of elfen ia itnlt shoven: ia wolhiont Seine hat 
#9, 185, on which Gubel specially relied as 5 wing the me | 
‘fulvua’ (aoe Amois-Hentae, Auhang ¢. 372), is sp 

* seems as suitable as ‘ Fair-hair’ to be 7 
te man (I, 152 Xanthos and ‘Thooa, Long-hair’ « 
san of Phainops, ‘ Brightfxee") or of rivers ae poo rs le 
would probably find an effect, not a cause, of the name X 
in the story of Aristotle 519° 18 Sewet 32 «al 6 2 
wurapoy EavOd vd wpsSara weedy Sd wai rv “Ounpdy ¢ ‘ne ie 
Ari Zrapdvipov BdvOow wpecayepevew adror’. Again, a = ‘< 
name of Vho Lyolan river Xanthos cannot be the transl tion 
any Indorlurapean ov Semitic word meaning ‘sandy,’ ¢ yellow? 
(new Papo Honwolor Gr Aigennamen, or Ebeling Lex, Hom.), 
Hf the Lyeians were diatinet from both Indo-Europeans ind 
api ao Kvataohimor maintains (Ainleitung in die Geschichte 
a » Apraohe i, s) ) 
Aa tn Kunihow anil Balios (wad Airpeye imma P. 504), we | 


HW at Adhilion Ln Of course dees, Zasthes RRS erst mit den 
in die Troas eingeschmuggelt’ 
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hear of their @aXepy yxairn P. 439, cf. V. 281—2, and of Xanthos 
in particular we read, how he bowed his head, 
T. 405 Taca o€ xaiTn 
CevyAns eEepirotca mapa Cuvyov oddas teaver. 


But does not ‘Bayard’ correspond better with ‘ Pie-bald’ (ef. 
L. 8.) Badios? To this I reply that the meaning of Badids 
is uncertain, and that the interpretation ‘spotted’ may have 
been suggested by a word that must really be quite distinct 
from Homeric Badios, viz. dadids (Td hadwov cal ro Badsov 
Aéyouow eri Tov éyovTmy TL AevKOV Ev TH peTw@Tw Schol. 
Theocr. viii. 27, Ahrens Buc. Gr. Rell. 11. 290). Liddell and 
Scott give ‘spotted’ ‘dappled’ as the meaning in Euripides, 
but ‘swift’ for Oppian: cf. Badios moéas aiveros a hound, 
Bergk* fr. a6. 39, 5 (Mss. Bavos aodas averds), a fragment 
which may be derived from Stesichoros. The scholion (Dindorf 
iv., II. 149) on the names Xanthos and Balios runs rov peév azo 
TAS Xpotds ovopate: Tov Sé amo Tov mnddv—as the note now 
stands, the last words cannot refer to Pedasos. Eustathius 
(1051, 17) recognises the two meanings tayvs and otixros. 
Both meanings may be merely conjectural. In the sense of 
‘swift’ or ‘strong’ I should connect the word not with Sadro, 
the Homeric use of which lends little support to such a 
derivation, but rather with Sk. bdla, ‘strength, Lat. de-bilis 
and perhaps PéArepov, on which words see Brugmann Grundriss? 
1. p. 507. The modern Hindi bail ‘ox’ is from this root ac- 
cording to Platts, Hind. Dict. s. wv. 

So far then as concerns the Homeric poems the derivation 
and meaning proposed is satisfactory. 


IlY. The development of meaning whereby Fav@ds ‘long,’ 
‘luxuriant’ as an epithet of hair, came to denote fair hair and 
then fair light-coloured things in general, so that’ Xenophanes 
speaks of dpro: Eav@ai i 9 B*, may be regarded as the combined 
effect of two post-Homeric changes of fashion. One of these 
is a distinct admiration for fair hair, shown by the occurrence 
from Hesiod onwards of such expressions as ‘ golden-haired,’ 
We find no such phrases in Homer. The ‘golden-hair’ of the 
horses of Zeus ypvcénow eOeipyoty kopowvre ©. 42 is to be 
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understood literally, like their brazen hoofs (yaXxér08" Irma): 
cf. the ypvceos Addos made for Achilles by Hephaistos =. 612. 
The metal is chosen for its brilliance. But such words as 
xevooxouns (Hes. Theog. 947 yp. 5 Acaivucos EavOnv “Apsadvny) 
or ypucotAcKapos (used of Leto H. Ap, 205—in Homer she is 
simply 7v«opos) do not oceur at all. Apollo indeed continued 
to be painted with black hair down to the time of Ion if the 
passage given by Athenzus is genuine, the form jueid@y in it 
being due to the compiler. Sophocles is represented a8 saying 
(604 B) ob8 o trotntns [cot apéoxer] <o> AEeyor * 

"AmodkXova (Pind. Ol. vi. 41). xpuctas yap ef eroincer 6 
lerypados tas tov Geod Kopas xal py) pedaivas, yetpov av Fv TO 
Cwypadnpa. 

The other change was that grown men ceased to wear 
their hair long and curled. Archilochus expresses his contempt 
for that fashion. 
Fr. 58 Bergk* ob ditéwm péyav atpatnyov ovdé duatremAvypevov 

ovde Bootpuyoct yaipov KTr. 
Xenophanes even speaks as though the Homeric fashions of 
carefully dressed hair and purple shawls were distinctly Lydian, 
when he says of the men of Colophon 
Fr. 3 Bergk* 
aBpoctvas 5é Ratverve ecg a se Avédy 








abxahéot, yaitnow dryarripevo evTpeTreecow 
agKntois odpnv xXpip“act Sevopevos. 
The effect of this change was the general disappearance of 
Jong black hair. For the hair of children and young men was 
comparatively light. Even Homer notices the brightness of 
the child’s hair 
Z. 401 ‘Extopiénv ayarnrov adiynwv actéept Karo’, 

and Aristotle tells us 797 b 24 trav radiav dravtwy al 


1 Compare and contrast Hogarth p. 69 the ‘golden-haired babies’ of the 
A Wandering Scholar in the Levant, Anatolian Turk. 
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keharal kar apyas ev yivovtar muppai...ouoi@s 5€ Kai epi... 
To yévevov brav dpywvrar TO mearTov...yevecdy. But the women, 
who, like the children and the youths, wore their hair long, 
believed that Eros 
Eur. Dan. ¢idrel karomrpa cat xouns EavOiopara. 

Consequently long hair was very often fair hair, or at least 
those who had long hair desired it should be also regarded as 
fair. The two attributes long and fair became associated, and 
EavOos, properly a term of admiration for long hair, came to 
denote long fair hair. Compare the word fair. It is con- 
nected with wnyos, and in the earliest English means beautiful 
to the eye, but it has acquired the meaning, when used of 
complexion or hair, of light as opposed to dark. The further 
development of £ay@os into a word of colour is not difficult. 


IV, The state of things in Euripides, who uses fav@as 
fairly often (25 times according to Beck’s Index), seems to bear 
out this account. The word is always used of hair, unless we 
read Opuyxwparta, I. 7.73. Further, the word is frequently (12 
times) used in connection with such words as Boorpuyos Cycl. 
499, Or. 1532, Bac. 235, Hel. 1224, mwAdmapos Hl. 1071, J. A. 
758, wroxos H, F. 233 and yairn Hl. 515, I. T. 173, Tr. 227, 
Cycl. 75, Hipp. 220, ie. fair hair is usually long hair. Further 
those who have this fair hair are generally young. Those who 
have it are Harmonia Med. 832 and Cassandra J. A. 758, 
Clytaimnestra £/. 1071, Glauce Med, 980, Helen Hel. 1224, 
Iphigeneia J. A. 681, 1366, Z. 7. 173 and Phaedra Hipp. 134, 
220. Then we have the child of Heracles H. F. 993 and the 
children of Medeia Med. 1141. Of deities we have only 
Dionysos Bae. 235, Cycl. 75; and of men, Menelaos Or. 1532, 
I. A. 175, Lycos H. F. 233, Heracles H. F. 362, Hippolytos 
Hipp. 1345, Orestes Hl, 515, ef. LZ. 7. 52 and Parthenopaios 
Ph. 1159. Dionysos was generally represented as youthful. 
On Lycos Wilamowitz (H, F. 233) remarks ‘the beautiful fair 
hair of Lycos is emphasized, because he is young and strong, 
in order to contrast with his cowardice.’ The fair hair of 
Heracles is mentioned in connection with his first labour. 
Orestes was certainly young when he killed his mother, and 
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also, presumably, at the date of the J.T. Hippolytos 
course young, and we may suppose the same of Parthenopaios. 
Menelaos is faves in Euripides because he is in Homer: the 
contempt felt by the later Greeks for long fair hair on a man 
of his age (cf. Eur. Or. 1532) must have helped the post- 
Homeric degradation of his character. We get the com 
tion of youth with fair Séorpuyor or yairn or #ASxot in the 
case of Dionysos, Lykos and Orestes (cf. Or. 387). So probably 
EavOoxopav Aavaay, Pindar N. ix. 17=40,means“the youthful 
chivalry of Hellas,” and EavGoxépas IroXeuatos Theoer. xvii. | 
103 flatters Ptolemy on his youth: he was 24 at his accession. 
Setting aside the case of Menelaos in which the classical writers 
were influenced by Homer, we should have no little difficulty 
to find an example in post-Homeric times to support Ameis- 
Hentze’s note on the favOai tpiyes of Odysseus v. 399, “die 
blonden, weil Odysseus dem epischen Sanger noch als schiner 
to the Phaeacians in the guise of a youth or stripling “full of 
himself, and new to persons and things.” 











NOTE. 


XANTHOS AND LYKIOL 


Are these genuine Greek words, and not rather foreign 
words in a Greek dress, like Popxus B. 862, which represents 
Phrygian Bherekunt according to Kretschmer ll. pp, 186, 229 ? 
Xanthos is not found as a geographical term in Greece (though 
it is true that a Xanthos was son of the Erymanthos in 
Arcadia). The Xanthus in Epirus Aen. iii. 350 may be put — 
down as a poetic fiction. In Miletos was a family called 


1 Cf. Plato Lysis 217 pv, ef ris ood Then came wandering by 
[Menexenos] farfas ofeas ras tplyas Ashadowlikean angel, with bright hair 
«rh. and Theoer. m. 78. Cf. too in Dabbled in blood. 
reference to the young son of Henry VI. Rich. TIT, i 4, 52. 


: ai 
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Evfavtis deriving its name from Ev&av@.os or EvEavrios, son 
of the Cretan Minos: cf, Evéavrida vacov (Ceos) Bacch, ii. 8 
with Kenyon’s note. The double form of this name -vé- 
beside -vr- may be due to assimilation to fav@ds; or both -y7- 
and -v@- may represent a non-Aryan -nt-, cf. Kretschmer 
Li. pp. 293 seq. EHavéos may be connected with this EvFavriés— 
the Lycian city Xanthos was so called dad Bav@ov Aiyutriou 
4 Kpnrés oixiotod (Steph. Byz.). As this non-Aryan -nt- 
appears as -nd- in Asia Minor, e.g. in Pandaros (Kretschmer 
ib, p. 296), one would like to know the view of those skilled in 
these matters, as to the possibility of Xanthos, as the name of 
a city, river and man, being identical with the god Sandon, 

Again, why should the Egyptians of the 14th cent, have 
used the term Ru-ka or Ru-ku for the Lycians, if the name 
Avxws were a Greek invention? and can Avxwos be separated 
from Aveawy ? 

The Greeks do not seem to have suspected that Xanthos 
and Lykioi were more Greek than Sirmis or Sibros, Arna and 
Tremileis. , 

Against the view that Xanthos Wc. in the north are poetical 
borrowings is the circumstance that we should, I think, have 
to suppose not one, but two distinct loans, for the Iliad places 
the northern Lykie at a distance from Xanthos-Skamandros. 
We have two groups of names. First at Ilion, Xanthos [ef. 
Xanthe, name of the Troad, Steph. Byz. s. v, Tpwas, and 
Hesych.] and Lykaon, son of Priam, and secondly in the 
valley of the Aisopos the Lykie of Pandaros, son of Lykaon, 

Dr Leaf writes on E. 105 “The only strange thing is that 
the Trojan Lycians disappear at the end of the episode of 
Pandaros (296) &c.” But P.’s followers do not appear to be 
known as Avxio. They are Tpoes B. 826, and naturally 
merge in the mass of Trojans after the death of their chief. 


C, M. MULVANY. 


NOP®YPEOS, ‘ 


I A very slight examination of commentaries &c. on 
Homer shows that there is no general agreement about the 
meaning of zropdupeos. In Ameis-Henize’s Odyssey 8. 428 we 
find («ipa) “ roppupeor hier in der urspriinglichen Bedeutung 
(vgl. ropdvpw) aufwallend.”” On A. 482=8. 428 Dr Leaf 
writes “ zroppupeor, a word which seems to be properly used, as 
here, of the dark colour of disturbed waves.” But Professor 
Henke, Homers Odyssee, Hilfsheft (Teubner, 1896) p. 100, 
declares that “das aufgewiihlte, zerstiebende, schiumende 
Wasser, etwa am Vordersteven des Schiffes, ist glitzernd, mop- 
gupeos.” Similarly he explains (p. 150) that on beds were laid 
pryyea, “ Kissen, die mit weissen Ueberziigen versehen sind und 
deshalb cvya\cevta rwroppupea, glinzende, schimmernde genannt 
werden” and (p. 160) “ Die Farbe des Mantels ist rot, dowuxe- 
eooa, oder schimmernd, schillernd, zop¢upéy.” But in Ameis- 
Hentze® T’. 126 diaAaxa wopdupenv is “ein purpurfarbiges.” 
Again, in L. 8.7 we read that when the word is used of stuff, 
cloths &e. “it does not mean purple or red, but dark, russet, 
without any notion of artificial colour; for the puwrple-jish 
(7opfvpa) was unknown to Hom.; nor does he seem to have 
been acquainted with the art of dyeing. except in the rudest 
form, Jl. 4. 141.” The meaning of the word would therefore 
seem to be still open to discussion, and I should like to suggest 
the following arrangement. 

II. In accordance with its etymology, as an epithet of the 
shore-water &Aa (once), of a wave xiya, both at sea (thrice) and 
in a river (twice), wopg@uvpeos means “violently disturbed,” 
“surging,” “swelling.” 


_ 
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II. 391 The yapadpac swollen with heavy rain run down 
eis &Xa topdupény, i.e. into the shore-water which is violently 
agitated by this influx from the hills. 

In A. 482 = 8. 428 (the time in A, is early day, in 8. early 
night) a wave surges and roars around the stem of a sailing 
vessel. In reference to this passage Breusing (Fleckeisens 
Jahrbiicher 1885, p. 82) justly remarked that the scholiast’s 
#éAay is as suitable to sunlight. Similarly ». 85 in the wake 
of the Phaeacian ship, which went faster than the fastest birds, 
a wave of the roaring sea troppupeor péya Ove. 

Again we hear once or twice of a great wave miraculously 
surging up in a river: 


P. 326 ropdipeov & dpa xipa duteréos trotapoio 
ioTaT de.pomevov. 

X. 243 mopdipeov 8 apa Kipa mepictadn ovper icov 
Kuptwleév, epiryev Se Oeov Ovntyy te yuvaixa. 


In the latter passage the scene is év mpoyoys motapod, but 
according to Ebeling’s Lea, Hom., s. v. mopdipeos, the wave, 
which is due to Poseidon, is a wave of the sea. This doubt, 
however, does not affect our interpretation. 

The verb zropdipw (rop-diip-cw), a reduplicated intensive 
verb (cf. poppe) from /bhur, has much the same meaning in 
the only passage of the poems in which it is not figurative, 
viz. &. 16, where it describes the heaving of the billows when 
we see 


“The water swell before a boisterous storm ” 


(Rich, IIT. 2. 3, 43). 


It occurs there in a simile, and the whole passage is the best 
illustration of its transferred meaning: 


&.16 ws & bre rophupy wédayos péya xipate Koda, 
oggopevoy Nuyéwy avéuov Naipynpa KédevOa, 
avTws, ovd apa te mpoxvAlvderat ovdeTépwce, 
Tpiv Twa Kexpiuéevoy KataBnpevas ex Atos odpor, 
as 0 yépwv wppaive, Sarlowevos Kata Oupor, 


duyOacr'... 
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With this compare 

®, 551 wodda 5é of xpadin wopdupe pévoytt, i.e. Agenor 
was “sorely moved” in mind as he considered whether he 
should flee with the rest or not. Slightly changed (mou, «edvru) 
the expression recurs 6. 427, 572 and x, 309, The passages in 
the fourth book describe Menelaos pondering the words of 
Eidothee and of Proteus, and the last refers to Odysseus after 
Hermes told him about Circe, and gave him the magic herb. 
It is to be noted that zroppupecy perhaps does not itself convey 
any idea of hesitation between conflicting courses, but only the 
notion of being disturbed. 

With sropdipew cf. the use in the Rig-Veda of the intensive 
3. sg. Pres. Ind. jarbhuriti = to move quickly to and fro (“sich 
rasch hin und her bewegen, zucken, zappeln”). The participles 
jarbhurat, jarbhurana have the same meaning or are used of 
the play (ziingeln) of fire (see Grassmann, Lewricon zum R. V. 
col. 940 s.v, bhur), 

In these instances 7ropdipeos acts as a verbal adjective to 
mopdvpev, and one cannot help suspecting that the word is 
really an instance of -vo- used (rarely, in Greek, Monro H. Gr? 
p- 101) as a primary suffix. When the word came to denote a 
colour, then analogy with «vaveos and similar words may have 
brought about the change’. 


III. Besides vrop¢vpm we find in the two .Epics the 
transitive verb dip. In Attic this verb had often a meaning 
not far remote from that of qopdipe, viz. to jumble, confuse. 
In Homer we have only six instances of it, and in all it is used 
of wetting something solid with a liquid that leaves a mark, 
generally with tears . 162 p, 108 o. 173 7. 596, and twice 
with blood 4. 897 o. 21. This development of meaning seems 
to require us, if ¢vpe is rightly derived from the same root as 
moppupw, to suppose that the Greeks were already acquainted 
with some process of dyeing in which they moved about 
(épupov) the solid to be stained in a dye. As the result of such 
moving about was to stain, dupe acquired this specialised 
meaning, 


' The Aeolic wopptmos, of course, is no evidence, 
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The adjective mopdvpeos (“in a middle-muddle in the 
dyeing vat” Grant Allen Colowr-Sense p. 270) underwent a 
change of meaning similar to that of wedupyévos to be “in a 
stained condition” (this participle is the commonest form from 
¢vpw in H.), but in the case of the adjective the process of 
change was carried further. The adjective could be used by 
the poet to denote colour without any mention of the colouring 
matter, whereas the verb g@vpw is always accompanied in the 
poems by a dative (once a genitive) which expresses that with 
which the thing is stained. Further the adjective was limited 
to the important colours obtained from the purple shell-fish and 
from the coccus ilicis: and, lastly, the colouring process being 
forgotten, the word could be used to denote objects naturally 
coloured. 


(a) Objects artificially coloured. We have 16 instances of 
the word so used, to which we should add the three cases of 
adurophupos. This word is most simply and satisfactorily 
explained as sea-purple, i.e. dyed with purple obtained from 
the sea, which was reckoned better and more valuable than 
cochineal. In the wonderful Ithacan cave the nymphs 

v. 108 gape daivovery adiropdupa, 
and the Queen of the Phaeacians sat. 
€. 53 & 306 nXaxata otpadao’ aduropdupa. 

The wool of Arete was ‘purple-in-grain, for the dye is 
fastest if the wool is dyed before spinning: see the note in 
Furness’ Variorum Shakespeare, m. n. D. p. 41) and cf. Bwodus 
xxxy. 25. The existence of adsropdupos by the side of 
qropdupeos, and the limitation of the former word to things 
possessed by nymphs and Phaeacians, seem to show that the 
purple of ordinary beings was of an inferior kind. But it would 
seem as if even this were not in common use. The purple 
carpets and rugs' are used for guests in the house of Arete 
n. 387, Circe x. 353, Menelaos 8. 298, Odysseus v. 151, and in 
the hut of Achilles ]. 200 and 2. 645, The Phaeacians, who 


! Cf. the coloured, wadded quilt raza,i commonly used in India in the cold 
weather. 


7 
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have everything handsome about them, use a purple ball @. 373 
in their dance. Hector’s bones are wrapped in purple wério 
©. 796: Helen and Andromache weave great purple mobs 
(according to the accepted reading I. 126, X. 441). Telemac 
wears a purple shawl 6. 115, 154 when he goes to visit 
Menelaos, and similarly Odysseus represents himself as paying 
calls in Crete in a purple shawl, and receiving such a thing 
(ciaXaxa) as a present 7. 225, and 242: the Phaeacians also 
gave him a purple dapos 6. 84. Lastly Agamemnon took a 
purple ¢apos in his hand, evidently to attract attention, when 
he started to rally the Greeks ©, 221. 


(b) Objects not artificially coloured. 


(i) The word is applied to blood shed in battle in P. 361 
(aipats dé yOwv Severo troppupéw), and we are told of Hypsenor, 
whose hand was cut off by the sword, of Kleoboulos, whose neck 
was struck with the sword, and of Echeclos, whose head was cut 
in two with the sword 








Tov 6€ KaT Goce 
€hraBe ropphupeos Pavatos Kal poltpa Kparacy). 
(E. 83 IT. 334 T. 477) 
Cf. Shirley’s lines 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
see where the victor-victim bleeds: 


or the references under purple in Schmidt's Shakespeare Leaicon. 
In the three cases of a. Gavaros our attention is directed to the 
loss of blood, in E. 82 by the words aiwatoecoa 6€ yeip medio 
méce, and in II. 334 T. 477 by wav & brePeppavOn Eidos aipatt: 
and it seems safe to assume that the loss of blood was more 
sudden and greater than when death was caused by a spear 
which stuck in the body. 


(ii) The two remaining instances are included in the 
following passage : 
P.547 nite woppupéenv ipur Ovntoie:. Traviccy 
Leds €& ovpavobev, tépas Eupevat t mor€emov0, 
Kail yetp@vos SucPadréos, 6s pa TE Epyorv 
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avOpwrovs avéerravoev éri yOovi pijra dé «nde, 
as % woppupén vehéAn TuKdcaca & avTny 
ducer “Ayar@y eOvos, éyepe 5¢ Pata ExacTor. 


Veckenstedt (Geschichte der griechischen Farbenlehre pp. 91 
—4) says that in the language of some primitive peoples the 
rainbow is called simply ‘red’, or special emphasis is laid on 
the red, the reason for this being that red suggests fire or blood. 
So in our passage the purple rainbow is a portent of war and 
mopupeos Odvaros, or of the fiery scirocco. The war-goddess 
Athene, who in A came down to the earth like a shooting-star 
cast by Zeus 


A. 76 9 vavTynot Tépas née oTpaT@ evpel adr, 


ie., presumably, as a sign of a storm or of a battle, here wraps 
a fiery red cloud about her when she comes to excite yet 
further the contest over Patroclos, The cloud moving with 
divine rapidity makes a long line of red light which the poet 
compares to a rainbow. It seems inconsistent with the 
simplicity of the Homeric treatment of colour to suppose, as 
Veckenstedt suggests, that, as purple is “Rot mit Blauschimmer,” 
it is used here in reference to the blue as well as the red in 
the rainbow. 


IV. All the Homeri¢ instances have now been surveyed. 
The explanations, given in somewhat dogmatic form, have 
perhaps the merit of being appropriate, and of involving nothing 
inconsistent with the simplicity of the Homeric treatment of 
colour. There remains the duty of considering the use made 
of purpureus by the Augustan poets, for, on the assumption 
that the account just given be correct, the meaning is not 
obvious of 


purpureis ales oloribus (Hor. C. iv. 1, 10) 
znd of 
bracchia purpurea candidiora nive 
(Albinovanus, leg. 11. 62). 
Horace may indeed have intended wonderful purple swans 
like the purple ram of Simonides (/’r. 21), which in its turn 
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Special mention may be made of the following writings: 

Grant Allen: The Colour-Sense, 1879. 

A. Breusing: Nautisches zu Homeros, i. ropdupew und trop- 
»vpeos (Fleckeisens Jahrbiicher 1885). 

Veckenstedt: Geschichte der grtechischen Farbenlehre, 1888 
c. 16, 17 and 30. | 

Dedekind: Ein Bettrag zur Purpurkunde, 1898 (known to 
ae only through the review in Literarisches Centralblatt, 
Jovember 1898). 


C. M. MULVANY. 





XAQPHIS. 


The epithet yAwpnis of the nightingale r, 518 I should like 
to interpret ‘songster’. The English and German name means 
‘the night-singer’, and the last syllable is related to our yell, 
German gellen to resound, old German galan to sing, and also 
to yedsdwv: cf. Skeat, and Kluge, s. vv, and Fick 1 416. 
From yeA- would be formed first *yAwpo-, in which -Ae- ~ 
represents a long sonant as in SAw6-po-s, atpw-rto-s (cf. Brug- 
mann, Grundriss f° p. 475), and thence a noun of action, the 
feminine of which would be our yAwpnis. The masculine 
would exist in yAwpevs, a bird of which we seem only to know 
that it was the enemy of certain birds (Arist. 609" 7, 25), In 
Hesychios we certainly find yAwpevs’ dpriPapioy yA@por but 
this is quite likely to be merely a guess. Until a sure instance 
can be found of the termination -evs being equivalent merely 
to -os (as though fepevs should be no more than éepds) such 
interpretations as ‘ brown bright’ (Butcher and Lang’s Odyssey), 
or ‘supple-necked’ or ‘ liquid-voiced’ (see Marindin, C. R. 1898 
Feb. p. 37), must surely remain improbable. 

Aristotle vouches for the colour of the yAwpis aud yAwpior 
(615° 32 4 b€ xadoupevn yAwpis dia TO Ta KaTM EXEW wpa, 
617* 28 o 6€ yAwpiwv yAwpos Gdos), and these words present no 
grammatical difficulty: cf. such a feminine as “Ayavis, and 
paraxiwv, Seckaxpiov (both given in L. 8. from Aristophanes) 
beside padaxos, deiAaxpos, see Brugmann Grundriss 11. p. 337. 
There is therefore no reason for separating these words from 
xA@pos. But we should perhaps separate the female name 
XA@pis from yAwpos green, and make it ‘loud’. We find at 
least in Pausanias (see Pape-Benseler Gr. Kigenn. s.v. Xi@pus 2) 
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a story that Melibcea daughter of Niobe turned pale at the 
death of her brothers and sisters and was therefore called 
Chloris. But rather Meliboia ‘Sweet voiced’ = Chloris ‘ Loud.’ 
Another daughter of Niobe was called Melia, a short form of 
Meliboia, cf. Fick-Bechtel Gr. Personennamen p. 400. The 
story given by the scholiast on +. 518 connects Niobe and her 
children with the story of "Anjédev. Pape-Benseler mentions 
another Chloris, daughter of Pieros. This Pieros, whichever he 
may have been of the four that they give J. I. s. v. [éepos, 
was connected with the Muses or Linos. Hence my interpreta- 
tion is again suitable. 


C. M. MOULVANY. 


= 





OXFORD MSS. OF DIONYSIUS HALICARNASSEUS, 
DE COMPOSITIONE VERBORUM. 


§ 1. Unrt the end of this century the text of the ‘rhetorica’ 
of Dionysius: was much neglected. The sober, if somewhat 
pedantic, judgments of the critic, are usually intelligible despite 
the corruptness of the text. So Reiske’s edition has remained 
the standard edition until the publication, in this year, of the 
text of Radermacher and Usener'. Reiske’s text had not a 
sufficient foundation in manuscript evidence. Before Reiske, 
Hudson did not possess a first-hand knowledge of the Paris 
MSS which he used, and did not collate Savile’s transcript of 
the ‘exemplar Dudithii?’ with great diligence. Upton did a 
good deal for the explanation of the ‘de-compositione verbo- 
rum.’ Sylburg, who published his text and notes in 1586, 
greatly improved Dionysius’ text, but he had none of the MSS 
at hand which are now chiefly valued. R. Stephanus (1547) 
and H. Stephanus (1554) contributed much to the improve- 
ment of the text, Their editions with those of Aldus Manutius 
(1508, 1513) and Victorius* (1581) are even now the foundation 
of the critical study of these rhetorical treatises. 

§ 2. It is unfortunate that a complete edition of the 
‘rhetorica’ of Dionysius, if designed, was never carried out by 
Petrus Victorius. Piero Vettori* was born July 3rd, 1499, and 
died December 18th, 1585. Among his pupils, friends and 

1 Opuscula, vol. 1. Teubner 1899. Isaeus and Deinarchus. Sylburg first 
Vol. m. is not yet published, published the ‘de admirahbili vi dicendi 
2 For the ‘exemplar Dudithii’ see in Demosthene’ and the ‘de Thu- 
Sadée, de Dionys, Hal. script. rhet. cydide,’ | 
p. 6, n. 2. Usener praef. p. xxix. 4 See Riidiger's monograph, Vic- 
3 The editio princeps of thelivesof  torius aus Florenz, Halle (1896). 
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correspondents were most of the learned men in Italy, and 
many outside. Victorius had a wide knowledge of Greek and 
Roman Rhetoric. He edited Demetrius ep) épynvelas in 
1552, and Aristotle’s Rhetoric in 1548, In these commentaries 
and in his ‘ Variae Lectiones’ he shows an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the ‘de compositione verborum’ and the lives of 
Lysias and Isocrates. In the introductory chapter to his 
commentary on the Rhetoric he speaks in terms of praise of 
the rhetorical writings of Dionysius, then almost neglected. 
He is anxious to rescue them from an undeserved obscurity: 
ut memoria huius eruditi politique scriptoris cuius magnum 
nomen quondam fuit nunc obscurata renovetur ac studio meo 
illustretur*. Victorius had access to two of the chief MSS of 
Dionysius, one now at Paris, another at Florence, where he 
lived. It was probably from the latter that he derived the 
passage which he quotes in the introduction to the Rhetoric 
from the life of Isaeus, at that time unpublished. He published 
the life of Isaeus with that of Deinarchus from the Florence 
MS in 1581, The manuscript of Victorius was sent to a 
pupil and relative Tebalducci Malespini* with a letter, asking 
him to see that it was carefully printed at Lyons, where 
Malespini was staying. Victorius wished these lives to be 
published, ne hae quoque perirent quae in uno tantum uetusto 
exemplart apud nos leguntur, ut accept a doctis wiris et ueteris 
memoriae amatoribus. This ‘exemplar’ is Laur. L1x. 15. The 
Paris MS of Dionysius to which Victorius had access is Par, 
1741, It was lent to him by Cardinal Rodulphi, when he was 
preparing his edition of the Rhetoric. It contains Demetrius 
qept épunveias, and of Dionysius the ‘de compositione ver- 
borum, the second letter to Ammaeus, and the spurious ‘ars 

rhetorica’, besides other treatises of Rhetoric (Usener, p. vii.). 
We have no lack of materials by which to judge of the 
methods of Victorius in verbal and textual criticism, With 
regard to the former, it is interesting to note that he tried, 
though vainly, to combat the prevalent neglect of Greek in 
1 This was perhaps written before 2 Epistol. Vict. rx. 16 Petroantonio 


the publication of the edition of BR. Theobalducio Iacominio S. Florentia 
Stephanus in 1547. Kal. Dec, mpixxx. 
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Italy. He sent his MS of the lives of Isaeus and Deinarchus 
to Malespini at Lyons, to a country in qua floret Graeca lingua 
et eruditio. It was with sorrow that, as a concession to the 
weaker brethren who would only read Aristotle in Latin 
versions, he offered in his second edition of the Rhetoric a 
close translation. Readers of his commentaries, or of Riidiger’s 
monograph, will not need to be reminded of the importance 
which Victorius attached to the finding of Ciceronian equiva- 
lents for terms of Greek Rhetoric. His appeal is constantly 
to the ‘rhetorica’ of Cicero and to Quintilian’s ‘ Institutio 
Oratoria’, especially Bk. 1x. chap. 4 His published and 
unpublished work is pervaded by this absorbing interest’. 
As to his critical methods*, we know that in editing Aeschylus 
he kept close to the Medicean MS, in editing the Rhetoric 
to Par. 1741, in editing the lives of Isaeus and Deinarchus 
to Laur. tix. 15, The marginal notes in his books are largely 
reports of readings of various MSS. This is the case with his 
copy of the Aldine Rhetores Graeci of 1508. His marginal 
notes on the ‘de compositione verborum’, drawn from various 
MSS, were published in 1815 by F. Giller in his edition 
of the treatise. They have suggested many clues to those 
who have sought out the true text of Dionysius in this century, 
Victorius may even be said to have been the pioneer whose 
direction Hanow, Sadée and Usener have followed. It does 
not however appear that Victorius copied MSS himself; his 
practice was rather to jot down the principal readings in some 
MS or printed book with which he was working at the time 
when he had access to an important MS*. 

§ 3. The MSS of Dionysius’ ‘rhetorica’ in the Bodleian are 


1 Riidiger, pp. 88—101. Victorius’ 
modes of reference in his anecdota are 
well illustrated by his copy of the 
Aldine Rhetores Graeci (1508). I owe 
to the kindness of Dr Franz Boll of 
Munich a photograph of f. 515° of this 
valuable book. 

2 Codex Baroce. xxii, in the Bod- 
leian, contains many unpublished 
corrections by Victorius of the Aldine 





edition (1503?) of Ammonius’ com- 
mentary on the wepi épanrelas and 
Karyyopia: of Aristotle, 

% His diligence was unusual; he 
often copied out chapters or sections 
of authors. See Hardt’s Catal. cod. 
Mon. Compare also Munro, Lucretius 
vol. 1. p. 11, where it should be noticed 
that Vettori’s books came from Rome 
to Munich in 1780. 
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all late. But one of them is unusually interesting. In 1817, 
just after the publication of Gdller’s edition of the ‘de com- 
positione verborum’, there came to the Bodleian, in the Canonici 
collection (no, 45), a small quarto paper MS of this treatise, It 
is a copy made at some time in the xvith century, probably 
after 1560. It is based on the Florentine MS with variae 
lectiones and marginal notes’. It has not the appearance of 
being a mechanical copy: rather it seems to be the work of a 
scholar who was conversant with the MSS of the treatise and, 
while he was aware of the importance of the Florentine MS, 
saw that in many cases it needed to be corrected*, The 
marginal notes are supplied by one who quotes Cicero, Quin- 
tilian, Virgil, Horace, Donatus on Terence, Terentianus de 
metris, Demetrius, Strabo, and Dionysius’ life of Isocrates. 

The only other MS of the entire treatise is a xvth century 
MS (‘olim Saibantius’ Miscell, 230). It contains also, with 
other ‘rhetorica’, the ‘Ars Rhetorica’ and the letter to Ammaeus 
about Thucydides, This MS I propose to call 8S. There is a 
MS of the Epitome of the treatise of no value (Misc. 160 = E°), 
To these should be added a MS of Thucydides which contains 
the letter to Ammaeus (Canon. 48) and a transcript of the 
‘exemplar Dudithii’ made in 1581 by* or for Sir Henry Savile, 
important as containing the life of Deinarchus. This MS 
(Mise. Gr. 36) is the ‘ Bodleianus’ of Hudson, But it is only 
with MSS of the ‘de compositione verborum’ that I propose 
here to deal. 


1 Some of these, referring to the Canonici MS does not. 


Cicero’s ‘rhetorica’ by Boulier’s edition 
of 1562, are later than the others. 
The handwriting is larger and shakier, 
and may not be that of the first anno- 
tator, One note which is certainly 
written by the maker of this transcript 
refers to an edition of Strabo (in 1517), 
another to the edition of Demetrius 
awepl epunvelas by Victorius, another to 
anu edition of the letters to Atticus 
probably not earlier than 1560, 

* E.g. Reiske, p. 114, 7, Vettori’s 
‘1’ omits dfwyaricol...dia rafra, but 


* The writing resembles that in 
Savile’s books, e.g. the Aldine Am- 
monius of 1503, where in one case 
Savile says of a comment of Ammonius 
‘a peese of information little to the 
purpose.’ For Dudithius, see Drasco- 
with’s vita and Becker de adm. vi 
dic. p. xlix,n. 87. He was a pupil of 
P. Manutius, He visited Florence in 
1558 and probably then procured a 
transcript of the ‘vita Dinarchi’, and 
perhaps other parts of Dionysius. 
Savile's copy of the ‘de Thucydide’ 
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repeats the actual words of the earlier’. The P family is, 
however, not quite harmonious, and seems to contain two 
groups, in one of which the tradition approaches more nearly 
that of F. Usener has selected some Paris MSS, 1797, 1798, 
1799, to exhibit the peculiar features of this group. To it also 
he refers the ‘p’ of Victorius’ margin®, It may be called the 
Pp group, and distinguished from P itself and the MSS like 
Usener’s G and the Oxford 8>*, which may be called conveni- 
ently the Pg group for the purpose of this paper. 

§ 6, When the Florentine tradition breaks off abruptly at 
p. 194, v. 5, the writer of the Canonici MS goes steadily on 
his way without marking the place where the break occurs. 
Only in the margin the sign =, used often by the annotator 
where he adds cross references to various parts of the treatise 
or explains a hard word, is placed without comment’. It may 
seem strange that the writer of the MS did not, as Victorius 
did in his margin, distinctly mention where the Florentine 
tradition ends. A common scribe, set down to copy F, would 
almost certainly have marked this terminus of his labours. 
It might therefore be thought that the MS is not directly 
copied from F. Until we have Usener’s collation of F, it would 
be rash to pronounce that C is immediately derived from F°*. 
But its close resemblance to F in c. xIv (where we have the 
benefit of Usener’s collation) leaves hardly any room for doubt. 
It agrees more than 100 times with F against P, some 20 times 
with F alone, never with P alone; where it differs from F it 
usually agrees with the MSS of the Epitome or the scholia on 
Hermogenes®. The omission of the writer to make a distinct 


1 lonce hoped that C would supply 
the tradition of F or its ‘gemellus’ 
for these pages. 

2 Index Schol. Bonn, p. xii, n, 13. 

3 §> resembles G in c. xiv, the ode 
of Sappho, and the end of the treatise 
(R. 194, 5 ad jin.). It may be neg- 
lected; Usener I,8.B. p. iv. praef. p. x. 

4 The MS has been cut down in 
binding, but it seems that no note was 
made in this case, 

5 R. 107, 11 diavexodkacra LC; 





113, 13 brelyiyy 1, Gorqydye C corr.; 
ei 
157, 7 7d éwi efre civder po. FO, 


® The writer of C had other MSS 
at hand (infra § 8) and the Aldine 
edition of 1508. There are ‘proprii 
errores’ in ©, e.g. c. xiv, v. 6 (by 
Usener’s edition) wéy rév durnérruw C’; 
v. 48 dydkwrivots C, Also y. 62 wai be- 
fore dolymous is omitted in C. The other 
places where C and F do not agree are 
v. 7 puyudy REC, poypdv F; v. 14 de 
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of the handwriting leads me to ascribe almost all the variants 
and corrections to the writer of the MS*. His practice seems 
to have been this. Each new day when he went to work he 
revised what he had last written and added various readings 
and references, if they had not been inserted already. Despite 
the care with which the work is done, the MS is not of much 
value as a presentation of the Florentine tradition, since F 
exists and the writer of C is rather a écaoKxevacrys than a 
copyist. But the interest of the MS is antiquarian and biblio- 
graphical. Who was the scholar who preserved with so much 
care the Medicean tradition for the ‘de compositione verborum’? 
Tt was unknown to Stephanus and Sylburg’. Who at the end 
of the xvith century had so large an apparatus criticus? Why 
did this text of the ‘de compositione verborum’ never find its 
way to the press? It is not easy to answer these questions for 
many reasons. Firstly, it is unsafe to trust the indexes of 
books of this date. No one would gather from the indexes 
of the books of Victorius the extent of his acquaintance with 
the ‘rhetorica’ of Dionysius*, Secondly, there are doubtless 
many unpublished letters of this period where a clue may 
be found’, It is certainly not a little regrettable that a 
contribution to the text of this treatise, which would have 
anticipated Gdller’s information by 200 years, was neglected. 
The text it presents differs so strikingly from the vulgate. 

§8. In seeking to determine the authorship of this MS, 
we can learn a good deal from the marginal notes, ‘These are 
not merely corrections of the errors of the first hand and 
reports of various readings. A few notes are palaeographical, 
They concern the following tachygraphical signs (1) oyoiws, g 


1 Certainly also one reference to 
Cicero; KR 41. 5 lipuvtyjoerac: ‘unde 
adlépupa situs et statua, Cice: ad Att.** 
ad id auiem quod uolumus d@ldpuua.' 
This reference is most probably to 
Boulier’s edition of 1562, a rare book. 
See s§ 9, 10. 

* Sylburg had, of course, the ‘ ex- 
emplar Dudithii’ for his edition. The 
life of Deinarchus rests solely on Laur. 


tix. 15; ef. Sadée p. 7, Usener praef. 
XXIX. 

* Thave collected some 50 references 
from his notes on the third book of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, and many from 
his Demetrius. See also ‘ Variae Lec- 
tiones’ pp. 34, 145, 262 ete, 

4 E.g. the vast collection of letters 
to Vettori in the British Museum, used 
by Nohlac and Riidiger, 




















interpreted 
reading of C (196, 4 and 202, 2) according wi 
in the margin of Victorius’ Aldine, Once ( 
is given in the text, a variant Spores ii 
margin with the sign c., meaning doubt 
used by Stephanus, or even like S”. 
Res nota by So wcll the a 
fo the'fest. 10 I may saily infer Soot GE ers nt es 
vai oer ©) sin nectonesiiietonl se z 
mendose quidem. Again in the previous yaragr ne a 
shown that ‘quidam manuscriptus codex’ velsera 3 
some other MS, Once again R 171, 14 where oi 
true reading, but the Aldine edition has ob lata 


' Wattenbach, Anleit, zu Gr, Pal. * Not a correction 
P 116. probably. ackno . : 
*R 1111, 15 dre yd Ambros. kindness of Prof. Bywater 
cod. M. bre ypd@e Savile's transcript, W. M. Lindsay in suggesting 
with the note ‘fortasse dr é-ypage’. tions of these signs. _ 
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probably F), Victorius in his margin says ‘yp. ob R’; R. is the 
sign of some manuscript. The writer of C has this note:— 
quamquam in manuscripto et excuso codice ov negativa particula 
sit, P. tamen auctore generandi casus esse debet hic od, P is 
evidently some scholar, perhaps the possessor of a manuscript 
of the epitome*. On p. 72, 10 where the vulgate reading is 
“‘ToTé pev ex TeV avopolwy, Tore & éx Tav Opoyevadv, both F and 
© read roré pév éx Tév opoiwy yevor, Tore 5é €x TaY AvomOLOYeE- 
vev. Victorius corrected owotwy yervdy: ‘puto ouooyerdr.’ In 
the margin of C the note is P.c. ouovoyevdv*®. Of seven readings 
introduced in the margin by the sign c, it is doubtful if any 
lacks MS authority. Thus p. 205, 1 tov...cvyxeiwevoy is pro- 
bably not a conjecture‘ of Victorius, for it is the reading of 
S*. Again, p. 184, 4 e¢ 5é reve for ef & ért wou has the support 
of the MS in the parallel passage of the ‘de admirabili ui 
dicendi in Demosthene’ (RK. 1116, 9). One slight correction 
(203, 2) introduced by u.°, tauPetov for iauSror, is also made in 
the margin of Victorius, But the word is found so spelt and 
accented in MSS of the Epitome. 

§9. Finally, some of the marginal notes give references to 
illustrative passages either in this treatise or in other parts of 
Greek and Roman literature. Of course any editor of the ‘de 
compositione verborum ’ has to supply many references, because 
Dionysius quotes freely from Greek literature. But these 


1 Vetiori’s R might be identified, that of Victorius. I do not’ know if 


because it omits (R 58, 2 and 59, 1) 
ofre émitelverat...émi 7d dF. 

* In Victorius’ Pindar ‘P’ stands 
for Petrus Candidus. See Thiersch, 
Act. Phil. Mon. 1812. Victorius cor- 
responded with Thomas Rehdiger who 
possessed a copy of the Epitome. 
Passow, Opusc. Acad. 1835, 

3 The letters P.c probably denote 
the MS possessed by some town or 
scholar. In this case any MS of the 
Epitome would have the readings éuoo- 
ryevaew and dvouooyeraw. The correction 
is clearly made by some scholar who 
had an apparatus criticus similar to 


Victorius had access to a MS of the 
Epitome. There is a list of these in 
Hanow's edition (1868), obviously in- 
complete. 

* Géller reports from Victorius’ 
margin ‘yp, Tov...cuyrelwevor’, and it is 
noted that dice: yap obdév (205, 3) is 
thrown into a parenthesis. The sign 
+p. is used by Victorius sometimes to 
introduce a varia lectio, 

5 Prof. Bywater suggests that ‘u’ 
might stand for Urbinas. There is a 
Codex Urbinas of the Epitome: ef. 
Hanow. 
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references in C are too vague to afford any clue to the author- 
ship of the MS. A brief mention must be made of the many 
purely gratuitous illustrations which are collected in the margin 
of C, Firstly there are not a few cross-references made to various 
parts of the treatise. These draw attention to the recurrence 
of a word or thought. In principle these correspond with the 
cross-references in the Aldine of Victorius, The words which 
attracted the attention of the annotator are:—dxodov@ia, 
ahoyos, aonuwos, SuaBeAnxevat, kataxexAdo Oat, TapaTAnpepa, 
mwepipépera, cupforai, cvveEécOa. These words are evidently 
selected for their importance in the lexicography of Rhetoric. 
Secondly there are numerous references to the ‘rhetorica’ of 
Cicero by the pages of Boulier’s edition of 15621, published at 
Lyons. These references are supplied by a larger and less firm 
hand than that of the writer of the critical notes, It seems to 
be not unlikely that the writer himself added these at a later 
time?. The only reference which I have seen to Cicero in 
Victorius’ Aldine, that on f. 515, is by his own edition (Venice, 
Juntae 1537). But the principle of the references in that book 
is clearly the same as that of those in C. Victorius in his 
Demetrius observes how Dionysius in this treatise ‘ tangit 
multas quaestiones quae a M. Cicerone sedulo in suo illo aureolo 
libello (ie. Bruto) explicantur. And two Munich MSS (752, 
753) containing the Orator and de Oratore are fitted up with 
Greek notes drawn from Demetrius and Dionysius. It is worth 
noting that almost all the illustrations from Cicero in the margin 
of C are to be found in the commentaries of Victorius. Thus 
in the Demetrius (pp. 11, 19, 202) Ciceronian renderings of 
mepiooos are given. All these passages are collected in the 
margin of ©. Similar agreement will be fuund in the notes on 
mpayuarteia, ‘Cice: fortasse scriptionem...expressit ’, cf, Rhet. pp. 
8 and 15: or tapamAnpopata ‘complementa verborum’ (Cic. 
Orator, § 230), used also in the Demetrius p. 54. But specially 


1 Evidently a convenient, though * If I am right in conjecturing that 
nota valuable, edition. Thereisafine the reference to Cic. ad Att. xiii, 28 (see 
copy of the ‘rhetorica’ in the British p. 73, n, 1) is by the page of Boulier’s 
Museum. I have not seen Boulier's edition, then all the references are 
edition of the letters to Atticus. made by the same annotator. 
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remarkable are the illustrations of Dionysius’ favourite appeal 
in matters of literary taste to the cow? or ddoyos alaPnois. 
In his Variae Lectiones (xiii. c. vi.) Victorius quotes Orator 


§ 2038 sed aures ipsae tacito quodam sensu definiunt, and illus- 


trates a passage of the ‘de compositione verborum’ (88, 1) by 
it. The margin of C there supplies the quotation from Cicero, 
Again, where Dionysius (p. 146, 14) uses Pindar’s words diya 
plot voos atpéxeray eimeiv, the note in C is ‘Cice: ad Attic. lib. 
xui.*" quae uerba Pindari sunt,’ Victorius in his Variae Lec- 
tiones (xxxi. c. 29), discussing the passage in the letters to 
Atticus (xiii. 38), first discovered the author of the quotation. 
A few other examples might be given of passages from Cicero’s 
*rhetorica’ and Quintilian Bk. Ix. chap, 4' quoted both by 
Victorius and the annotator of C. Thus in the Demetrius 
xexracbas is illustrated by Quintilian’s fractus incessus (Vv. 9. 
14); and so dsaxexAdo@ar in the margin of C (p. 107,11). I 
will add one curious agreement, In a letter of 1581 to Baccius 
Valorius, Victorius prefers accurate to exacte as a rendering of 
depiBeés*. The annotator of C catches up (R p. 73,5) the word 
and says: Sic Cice: exquisite uel accurate (Brutus § 277). 
The remaining illustrations are from Demetrius wepi éppnvetas 
(once) by the page of Victorius’ edition, from Strabo (once) by 
the page of the Aldine edition of 1517 which he used and 
annotated, and from Donatus on Terence by Stephanus’ edition 
of 1536. 

§ 10. When we consider that Victorius’ own work so 
exactly resembles that of the annotator of this Manuscript, and 
that the notes in C, about fifty in all, are to be found scattered 
over his published books; that the editions used by the an- 
notator of it in two cases at least are those used by Victorius; 
and that the critical apparatus of the writer of C seems to be 


1 Victorius used the Aldine Quin- p. 133, 5. and rx. 4 § 80 with p. 275, 
filian (1514) when he annotated his 29. 
Aldine Rhetores. This I learn from 2 In 1584 Valorius consulted Vic- 
Dr Franz Boll. The references in C  torius about the proper rendering of 
ate probably to the pages of an octavo, dxplSea in Aristotle. See MS letters 
bli between 1540 and 1580, in the Vettori correspondence in the 
Quint. v. 9 § 14 should agree with British Museum. 
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8, 5 peri rovrovs Vict. mg. C 10 dyrwvvpias] dvrovopacias 
Vict. mg. In O mg. p. 13 (Reisk 37, 12) dvrovopacias, aut hoe 
nomen huius scriptoris proprium est aut dvrwvupia legi debet. 
12 dreiAov] Vict. mg. et O mg. diehévres 

9, 2 rav] deest 4 ov pixpds| ta OC sed mg. wodds cum F 
17 yyjorerae C' 

10, 6 ai wept] éreC = 7 AapBavovoa) AapBavovew C 8 oi- 
Kodopuxy O om. te, sed cum lit. fortasse 2 litt, 9 opoyevets C post 
cor’, éxAextix|| O -wv add. m. recentior 

11, 8 wepifevres] F'C, arodevres F corr. Vict. ‘1’ 10 78éws] 
noews C 

12, 2 aroducn C 4 ris| ris C 6 ddow, dvarddexroy C : 
ef. Ar. Eth, Nic. 1143°. 12 7 kpeirrov| Kai xpeirrov Vict. mg. O 
12 6] deest: suppl. mg, Vict. 

13, 1 zpaypara (ante corr.) C; mow Ara kat, aliter Vict. *L’ ut 
vid. 4 dtos| Getos C 6 éxréuwavre O 

14, 5 evi] éri C 7 avruv OC 11 yrrov C 15 ws eye 
reiMouar| desunt, suppl. C mg.” 

15, 1 Te| deest 3 wpav C 6 eloty evyeveis é€y avrois C 
8 dudAexros otdeuia] verso ordine C 9 ovre] 7 C 

16, 1 Kai] non kai C dud exrov| CO mg." duAexrov 2 +ovro... 
To mabos OC 4 peyadas yoovas Kat ydptras yiyverOar C 6 «adi, 
Mupcidov be] desunt 8 twa] post avrod O 10 Tvyns qv 76 82] 
desunt 

17, 3 *Arrida yAdooav C 


18, 1 7a deest 2 tvyxdve| irdpye O 4 péya| deest 
4 doyov Ayes C 

19,2 €&y rode eorw C 3 elvac ante wacdv yuvaxav O 
4 xpycew] detofar C 7 A€yw Adyov tévde C. mg. A€yw apud 
Herodotum non inuenitur. py tt] py to C 12 kat] deest 
14 édica] post ipatiwy Vict. non ita C 17 pedrerw cor OC 
18 diadvyety | ita C Vict, mg. 19 ovd | ovoev O 


20,3 dvois| 7 piows C 5 dyrov] dé dyrov C 8 mepirrav 
ovde cepvov C 12 Wv*| ee 14 aic@nrai tus C 

21, 2 mpdrov| ita OC, mg. Pei sa pe, sed eras. tpdta = © dpyrau!] 
aporro ~=— 7s ypwikov| ypdov C, mg.” 7pwuxov 

22, 3 mpogwdixords| tporwdiaxods C, Vict. mg. 5 yt] ta O, 
© Hee 1? 7 tro trwov be upadddAta| dubiua, suppl. mg. iré twa 
(Gudadi[a] ante dipidrco 9 ob BéBnAos| ita C. sed mg." add. cup- 


[BeBnros] 
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Koiras C 9 ép' évds| ép evds C 14 ritere C1 (v. 7 tivere C') €™3 
15 pera rairny C 

64, 1 row] tov re C Vict. mg. 2 ai] deest 5 ris] 9 ris C, 
Vict. 8 mapeiAnde...ovA s] desunt in 8”, wapeiAndev C 
10 avgovea| rapavgovca C, Vict. mg. 14 8)] ita C my.” 
18 cupperpidLovea| cupperpia cwlovara C, cuilovea cupperpia 8” 

65, 2 duadepovew aGAAyAwY radra] duahéepea ratra dAAyA@y O,mg. _, 
Vict. 4 mapa avrav tTHv OC 

66, 2 rwes airy] verso ordine C mg.: twes—Acaivover| om, suppl. _s 
C mg. 10 airway tici drowiav C mg.” omisit C' Il ra padroxa CO 8 2— 
12 etrpddopa| ita C mg.” 14 wodAa... 16 AapBavovra] desunt x | 
in 8. 

67, 1 wpocicravra:| mpoicravrac C, “obsunt, Halic. p. 518, idem 
in Isocr.” Vict. im Lex. Monac, Cod. Gr. 174 4 dviatropevor] zy 
dvAaccopevous C 14 opoiwy yevav 1 C, C mg, P. c. dpocoyevdv, — — 
‘puto duowyevav’ Vict. quae est lectio Epitomae 

68, 7 GAws| GAos C 11 olopat ante ratra ye C mg.” am. ___i 
15 7a] 9 ra C corr. 14 yAuxaiverai re| yAvaiverar C 

69, 6 eruxpiarover O, Vict. mg. 8 xai|deest 12 Sew] add, GES 
mg.” 14 % puapov] deswnt 15 éyov| om. suppl. C mg.” 

70,1 6) ta Cimras. 6 1C’ 3 wapaxekeioopar C 9 ars] 





60) 


imép O 10, 11 ws xepadaa, elev xad7 C. 13 ydeia] 4 yde =o 
C mg.; ita Vict. 

71, 1 xai] deest, ita Vict. non ‘I’ 3 mbaviv] ita 0 mar- 
1 re] 40 

85, 11 exdépwvras C 12 #rot] spatio relicto 2 vel 3 it. <=* 
mm CO 

87,1 Bpayd... 2 ypdppa rav] om, suppl. © 

Bpaxi ypdppa tév] om. suppl. O mg as: 


88, 1 avadoyov| adoyov, C. Prouocat in mg. librarwus ad 55, | 
5, 1: Cic. Orat. c. 60 itague fere Vict. in mg. sed aha exon a" 
colligtt ex Dionysio. De lectione haee seribit Viet. ‘yp. dAoyor— 4 
‘ita locus notatur in k tanquam lacer ac mancus in |. macula =— 
puto erat in uoce dvadoyov, nam desiderari nihil uidetur’, Ate cer— aut 
C ab | dissentit, cwm ‘v’ congruit. aicbnow éxyoverat CO ‘y’ 6S 
fova C Vict. 1] éerra...12 ypapparwv om. suppl. C mg. 5; 

89, 7, 8 perpwr 7 prdpav C 10 rav év] deswnt, 12,137 
mepi C 14 waca| inest 17 yiverar C ths’ | deest, cons, Vie = 
18 re] te kai C 


' For the discrepancies between C and F in ¢. x1v. see n. 6 on p. 75, 


i e — | 








vr 
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Aéa] ita C, sed mg.” Balorwv, Baierwov airod BS’ airdvC 4 didwros 
C6 peéyas yap Fv cal rd xypdua puuyoas S” =» BeBovdevto C corr. 
7 Werwov C 

126, 1 avrodyvodéyw: 16 cuvdyov C. Vict. mg. C mg.” (cum 
asterisco) avrodyvodeyovtoa cuvayayov 4 xotros C 5 dvépawe 
C Vict. mg. 9 reAcriy, cal réye mafos C 10 éxeivov] éxetvo C 

127, 4,5 éyce...dvaBas| om. suppl. mg, C 8 év] om, suppl. 
mg. © 

128, 2 wexdvicro C, Vict, mg. 8 opyxaro C Vict, mg. 
11 ws} deest 14 pév] eras. post airvov C 

129, 3 doepuvos| ita C mg.2 = &_ res od Avo] Om. add. C mg.” 
7 rv deest 10 riv...xada] deswnt 12 xai] deest  mox 
uévovra C mg.” 13 & &]seC 

130, 1 Adrixa rots (in ras) pev C 2 rods] deest 8 re] deest 
10 ras] deest rods dvrurtpddous C mg. dvrurrpodpovs C 

131, 2 rair’ tear] tatrd éorw C 6 dv] deest, awapryowor 
8 8'| deest 13 airas] ita C mg.” 16 ra aira C 

132, 3 ofye 8] of ye C mg." 1, of te C 

133, 2 appovias| dppovias C mg.” 4 7 | deest 5 | 7, add. 
mg.” 7) 13 7] deest 15 riv'| om. suppl. mg. dpanxavov | ita 
C mg.” 16 xai] om. suppl. mg. 17 evpowrépas| ita C mg.” 
mwodvderréepas C, roAvuierrépots corr. m. ree. 

134, 3 & Adywv| deswnt, add. C mg.” év doyov, év éywvov (-ov a m,”) 
xpeia C = mom ody, Com. ye — 8: ls: repiddov] om. add. C mg.’ ; 
mg. Vict. 11 xara] ita OC 13 éxeivwr C otk dm éA\atTovwr 
C' otk om. C mg.” 14 rav adAwyv, yiverar| add. C mg.” 

135, 2 draci| deest 3 épyov|om.suppl.mg. 6 mravv] odddpa 
post deomevn O 9 Aeyér Ow] yeverOw C, corr. mg.” 12, 13 wowep 
éxAoy? TGv dvopdtev ein Tus av 4 ev tpérovea C 

136, 5 évOvpwpefa...raparury| ita fere O mg.’ mapakiry C 
mg.” 6 wapadurety C 8 pupia...aitia| pvpia adda ect, doa 
ris av C 12 7a] deest 17 xowrnv te| rovgriv C, Vict. 

137, 4 xairou) xairep C 

138, 1 rovros] adrois C 2 ypiv post diuadépew C 

139, 2 emi] inest 3 ovv| dy C 10 rov wérpov| om. C 
mérpov C mg.” 

140, 5 ov yap cixi| od« av eixy ye C, yap add. C mg.” 7 paxpai| 
deest 14 ri 88] re dyror’ ov C 15 woAAovs] roAXods Tovs C 

141, 7, 8 trav pedAGr| insunt 10 wepwpévns ante ra ywopeva C 
14 yap| inest 
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142, 4 ovycaraxerviiofar C mg,” 
idetv agov éorw OC 11 érel’| Gretta C mg.” 12 


paxpai] inest, 
cetera ut in | 


13 xatacracba: C mox cvvredcioba C', corr. mg.” 
143, 4 yiverar| deest eras. fort. yy in mg., ita mg. Vict. 5 be 
iordva O 6 denprypevar] ita C mg.” 13. obroi ye] ovroe 

144, 8 ydciav cai Kadi C 11 éAatrw r’] éAattw C 15 mpds 
irobnoopa C 14 paprupios C 
145, 5 dtevepurjoa C a en mg. mox tots wohAots C 
ri pev O, mg. Vict. dyn] deest 13 Siachop de: ORIRE:S: 
15 oyurpov] ita C mg.” Te idtov.. yapaxrnpal| ita O mg.” 
146, 11 airas} atrods C mg.” 
147, 3 riv| deest, ita Vict. 
deest, ita Vict. 
148, 2 wepipaveias| repipavias C mg.” 4 dtacbaces C mg.” 
7 payre| pn C, Vict. 8 Bacas...duaP_Bnxoow] ita C mg.” 9 dvo- 
parw| ita C mg.” 14 ovy #rrov| dpoiws C mg.” add m.* 7 ov« Arrov 
16 rovs| deest, tta Vict. 
149 1 ovr’...awAa| ita fere C mg.” — ara] om. OC add. C mg.” 
6 ovre| ovde C 8 0] deest, suppl. C mg.° 13 post rhv mpay- 
pateiav, éxovca éritndes ovdepiav, emi THs O mg.” 
150, 1 dyxierpodos C my.” pro avripporos C | 2 dvapOpos| ita 
O mg.” 3 treporrixy| ita C mg.” 4 dxouperrov C, axouperros 


6 rip] 


5 virns, ris xdrys © 18 xa] 


C mg. 5 €youra xa.A)os | ita C mg,” 6 de] deest, ita Vict. 
7 moitixods| west 8 émixn| C, mg. Vict. aliter 1 9 *Ep- 
medokAns| “AAKwewv C 


151, 3 dv ands] werso ordine C 4 dusrurAAdwevor CO 
5 dharncerOa| C my. paveiverbar: paiverba C’ 


6 wapayyeA- 
paricov C dvéXeyxta| ovd, avetéAeyxta O 
152, 1 rapadnpleis C 3 68] 8) C  dAvpay Bes ris] dcOvpap Bos 
4’ deur’ O, dAvjar/vor C 


153, 1 xAvrav C ot agrews C (mg. of T) 2 wavé'/daddv C 
3 ioderwv C \aBere| Aayere C 4 rav éapiipérrwv| C my. tav re 
dpidpérrwy: sed dvreapiipdrwv C Avofev te pe] ita C mg. dare 
Gevre O, ante corr. dr a/ebevre ahyata C 

154, 1 wopevdévr’ doav C, sed C mg. ropevbévras dowd” xtoroday, 
C 3 re’ | pev 4 év 'Apyeavepew C 4,5 howkocawv in ras. O 
5 érdr’ oixGevtes C, dpav C 6 érayouor C rore’] ror © 
7 dpBporoy] » supra ser. éparéwy oBepoda te C 8 ayeire C 


1 Discrepancies between C and F (the latter as collated for Bergk’s Lyric 
poets) are here mentioned. 


7 vavrqv] ita C mg? 


















| I nd door xD els wav) 
100 t sie] ta Omg aera be imu] ita | 
3 padia yap éorar C, mg. Vict. ‘5 peraBais ae - 
7 épapporrépevov] ita C mg. ‘tapiprlaet 9 ywouévnv 
© mg." 2] ine 3 rotro] rorov C mg.7 


Omg. ety C Sei in ras, C SS aoe én? O 
deest, ita Vict. TT adv eis] ale 0a d. 1 
12 16 rpoyyotpevov C 13 rovri] ita C mg.” rob" 
deest “non est in R.” Vict, 
168, 3 ets hic ct ubiqueC 5 aBetv day ian 
ypappov C, corr. mg. 12 dn 
= xal dgwvra dep épydterar © mg 
169, 2 trey sta Cag | 














5, 6 &...ndda] ita OC my.” | 2 
AaBas C, corr, mg. 10 dor’] om. suppl. mg. , 
vopaNa] om, supple C mg” 18 exquarirnd] ita © mg 

"170, 1 xapaxrnpurrixd] ita OC mg.”  — aaborypas] ita O mg.” 
dredoywrdpnv) ita C mg.” 5 nulla est inscriptio: of. Giller 
6 éridéuny C 7 wepipavias in ras. C 10 crabepov O, mow ada 
kweioGat Cmg.” —s 11 ai ante Odrepa deest mow xara Trav Oarépww 
évopnara C mg.” 12 Kai dxeirGax| oxetoGar C mg.” 14 ovver- 
AndOai C', cvvnrcipOai C corr. 

171, 1 ris] peas C, ris mg. adroreodvra] ita Omg.” 3 ovdéva 
aioOyrov C Tov, Tov desunt Anwdvonee: |i? Sai Tepthap- 
Bdvovea C' 4 rodro ro] desuwnt, suppl. C mg.” 4 thbeow C 
5 éxovoas] om. swppl. mg. 6 clvar BovAerat C, ra Gvdpara OC 
8 améxferat rou 7d 82 Opaci] ita C corr. 9 xai*] deest 10 8] 
re C! Trois dvopacw Ta dvopata C 11 xat cvveférGar] om. addit 
C mg.” 14 ypovoyv| ita C mg.” mox ov C, ‘quamquam in 
manuscripto et excuso codice ov negativa particula sit, P tamen 
auctore generandi casus esse debet hic.’ Vict. ‘yp ov.’ ita C mg. 

172, 2 axoduerrov C, corr. mg.7 3 peyioras C 8 ravras 
Tas avras C mg.” 9 davepas| ita C mg.” 10 7'| deest stvor] 
ita C mg.” 11 xpéceotw] C mg.’ raperrw C 14 xara] xara Ta 
16 avrg) tavry C, mg. Vict. 








_ 
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173, 2 vouifw] deest, mow rovrovi doxei, deinde nomina propria 
nominatiuo case 6 rj]aC 

174, 3 Ovpdy C 

175, 1 ws C alrore kat’ epwra C 2 avdds C moANv | 
azo || C 

176, 1 7° éxAves C Airowwa, C 2 xpiceov C 

177, 1 ayowC = 2 diweesC —-yav péAaway C corr. 3 duwedv- 
tes O,upav 6) C35 At aA] alfa ®C Tx C 8 Aw 
re| detpo C, xadnpe C 

178, 1 «arr C 2 pawo-invas.C 8 ynure C 2,3 redo, 
Kal cayyvercav C mow ris @ 4 Sarda dicnoro C 

179, 1 deiye C 2atC déyer’, eras, -ac OC 3 at C 
4 Koike &é\ouca CO 5 Oe porC — Ts A upd ietper C 12 ra] 
Kai C 13 re] deest 

180, 2 kai dovyevrwr| kai adover Kat Puvyevrwv CO, duacadcovoav C 
3 cic] fvecwC ~—10, 11 a@AAMAous Ta KGAa CO 

181, 2 wapéfwv dofayv C 3 «ai ante ravti O, mg. Vict. 5 ézi] 
éxi trav O, Vict. evxaiplay] etxépiav C 9 abrov| om. suppl. 
C mg.” . ' 
182, 1 xarackevacpevov C 2 dv) ita C mg.” = C of. mg. 
Vict. rq] deest 7 air] ita OC mg.” abris C = 9 eipvyr] ita 


Cimy.? = dyovons|inest 12 tworeAcivras]inest rods ras] Tis 
im ras, O 13 twas C = dv | om. suppl. C mg. ~— 15 tperépors C 

183, 3 rH duvdper ravry C 6 ra Kaxicta C 8 rav ante 
caxav cleest 9 mapayiyverar C 10 zAovars C mg.” 12 rails 
deest, xai cwppoorivy C  —s roAA7)| om. suppl. C mg. 13 défarro| 
evéairo C 14 rotrwv rav pepidwv C, atrod C 15 i8or yap 
om, av C 

184,1 & dé)ék re C 8 8=—3 ourpAairtrac om. re C4 od xa By] 
ovdev O, mg. Vict. 5 ovd év| ita C mg. ovde C 7, 8 mrpaciai 
7 ...mporereis| ita C mg.” mpaciat Kal rpoodveis C' 13 dpibpois | 
pvOors C 13 ovd’ &] ov ev C, mg. C ovr év, itaque | 


185, 1 dceAaber 5 evypappov] éyypaypov C mg.” 6 axpws C 
7 of roAAoi| odd C 10 eivar por) elvac C 

186, 2 cuvOérews C doa ye| inswnt 3 inscriptio deest 
due C 4 omavet te| avti C, oravee C mg.” mow Te xai 6 de 
wus €& éxeivu| ita C mg.” (iis), dé ois é€ éxelvou C 8 érei de C ante 
corr. pev ere] pev tes C; corr. C mg.” éori 10 re ante doxet C 
ogo] ot C 12 téias| ita C mg. etdixas C 13 woddds] post 
Stahopas OC 
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187, 3 zws] rep C 5 dv] deest 6 dyoro C rats yhadametr 
pais] dvOnpais C  — 8 exetv] deest 

188, 1 rev] deest 2 hépew] inest, sustulit annotator, deinds ——* 
correxit 4 edérm)itafereCmg® &@ Ste pou T ab rit ——S| 
atras CO 8: ra dravrwv] tov an’ adrav C 9 ols] of Cpea © 
10 otx] deest éxurévov] ita © mg.’, éxirovoy C, Vict. m= 
11 dvros] ita C mg.”, dvrws C 

189, 4 A€éis dyerpos] ita C mg.”, rely Ades O 5 roinud yom] 
roinpa C 10 éd'| deest Trois | év tors C 

191, 1 rovs re] Kat rots C, Vict. dyavas tols Sypocious| lar! 
2 dpxere:| dppocer C 

192, 1 pyre idias C 2 Karnyopyoayra C 

193, 1 rovrovi] ita C corr, 2 otrw C ér. rotrw] desun=t 
cis] deest 

194, 1 dpa dpbds eyo C 2 ri] deest ipas dodaias 
3,4 wept rotrov dori po vw C80 a] ee 
6 desinit Codex Laur, trx. 15 


C 194, 6—end. The principal readings in ©, 8", and E” are 
here presented. 





195, 3 erfécbat | ériferbe C mg., ita ‘vy’ Victorii 3 yeAura —_— 
Os? 5 ov) arorov CS» 7 éyxepévn] cvyxeévy CSE” JS 
12 woi- —=>+ 


8 potcay| oipat C, ita post wedixyw EY, Vict. ‘vy’: otcav 8” 
now eis Kopov, CO i 
196, 1 dAAot te Kai C 2 ob dy] ita C? mg. S*: odds C' ~ 
3 ras] deest in C, 8& rijs 5? 4 écrw] ita Steph. wpafa Ald, Co 
jp 8: OC mg.” diows dpicbw, cf. my. Vict. C ‘yp. dplobw addit—— 
compendio $’ 6 émdecxvuperns| ita C corr. a in®: érvexvupevor meus 
c's 9 éyxarareraymévovs CS” KE”, déyAous CS” EP 13 chhd) —SJs 





C post corr. 16 wapodapnBavovca SPE 17 «at ante xat——=a 
atiyov add. C mg. E” et Vict. mg. 
197, 1 airav] om. suppl C mg.: ita mg. Vict. 5” 11] rica—) 


macayv evar CSEb evpetpov] aetpov CSE? 12 Anpocbev———qyv 
C, S°E>, xexpnoGa: pypi CSE” 

198, 1 zpoajjxev CS” 2 dv] tus CS” 6 dvayxaiov] av Sikxamov 
Cs? 7 peacdrsAa S? éravOjcew| éx- post corr. O, fut <7 
fortasse aravOncev 8” 8 av’rys| tus auras OS” (ris 58°) 
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199, 3 ipdv] om. swppl. C mg. 4 mpordaBato C corr. pos 
— AadBorro C' 5 rerpappevov C' corr. mg. 7 de] om. C 8 ri 
dpxaiav C mg.” 8? 

200, 2 éorw] dpa 8°, dpurro C, tows wpicrw C mg. ‘yp. wpicba’ 
mg. Vict. 3 rovrw| todro CSE" diadioeré] SijAedoré C, 

| Btadeiore C mg.", 57) Avoreré S”, Stadvorece E” Tis] tps C! 
201, 1 axpiBds| om. CSEY 3 éAadpa roddv CS", iyve’ C, iyve 
C mg." 8° Vict. mg. 4 éiv] om. CS? 5 av ev yropys C', adv 











 etyveipyns C* 6 Karyyopncavra C 8 pétpwv| pepdv CS 
9 én rotrw|om. HE” ei ye ror C, ef yé ror S 10 Samrduxoy tes 


o, 5» 11 Hv] viv C, viv 8° a yauBpé rotra CS? 

202, 3 or’} ita CS? 5 rots te] rovs te C, re om. SB”, cf. Usener 
D éuBadrtwv] ita C, ékBaav C mg.” 8” Vict. mg. 7 Hv] vivy, 
Towatra C 8 cwdpooivyy C 12 areyfeav deinde omissis 
sequentibus twa OS": quae desunt suppl. C mg.” 13 dda mpocka- 
Bov C mg.” 14 dwreéyOeaav twa C mg.” 


203, 2 rovrw| rovrwy CS” 3 iauBtov C, idpPeov 8°, iapBeiov 
C mg." E?, ita mg. Vict. 4 rod apa] rovro ov ©, C mg.” apa pro 
ovv 6 mapeurecdvros CS? 7 wapa\apPBavopevov C mg. ita mg. 
Ald. 9 756 8 atro C, rd atro C mg.” 10 rv] om. CS? 
xeppovicov C' corr. mg. 11, 12 Euperidy tO Baordrc- CS? 


12 wodvpdédr\ov C, rodvpddov S° mediov| madi CS”, ‘K’ Vict. 
mediov ‘p’ Vict. 


204, 1 pepos| om, C kwAov pepos tovti] rovri KwAov, om. 
pépos, 8? 2 pérpov CS 4 airs &v pépe| ita C mg." (‘airis), 
aiTe pepe C tavti] tadra ti OS? 6 Kat woAda] om. CS” 
8 dvaperra] avadverOa CS", correxerat Vict. in mg. 9 povor | 
pvov 8S” ov'rw] airgG OC, 8° 12 ravrwv| trav tavrev S? 13 de] 


67) C mg.” 8° 14 waava C, raiwva 8? 
205, 1 rwv| ita C, rov 8”, tov C mg.° mox ovykeevov CS? ; 


‘yp. TOV. ..rvyKeijevoy ' Vict, 7 ta te adda C' corr. C mg.” 
8 waow]) tacy C, dracw S? apirtat| wpirro OC, ex 8”, wpirrac 
C mg.", b Vict. mg. 8, 9 abrooyédtov pada Kat CS” 10 roi] 
om. C iva] tva d¢ C, iva dy BS? 13 weiwy 8° 15 dav | 
nav O 


206, 1 xaraxexhacpévous| Kataxhopévws CS? 10 érirndevpdray 
O, corr. mg. 


207, 3 6] om 8S drav| p Ald. dre dv 8", dray C mg.", mg. 
Vict. * p’. sic in R.” dpoiws C, .p. (an ore) C mg. 3 -ypador CS” 
7 Ta pen... 8 rév dvonarwv| om. CS” 8 dvopatwv] ita 

Journal of Philology. vow, xxvit. 7 
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221, 3 32] wta C, dy S? 4 ratra] om. S? 5 ris] om. © 
6 dvriatpodor 8° 7 Svepdpevos] ita O, eivertpduevos 8° = yy] om. C 
8 Sdvy7S dsadaraig C 

222, 1 Bpéuy] r éug OC, re piv S, xwebeioa C 2 épurev CS?, 
d8lav trator C, adiavryo 8? 3 mépoe CS” 4 xépay C Te | 
¢ © O, ere re & réxos S? 5 ovd’ avraus éyadabyvwdet Oeixvo- 
doce O, ovd avrais éyadabyvuder xvowores 8° 6 dvvayre C, 
B8evpar. 8° 

223, 2 xvavaiw C, ra & eis avrday & OS? (rad C) 4 mepiovtos C 
5 pOdyyov CS, ropdupéa C 6 mpdcwmrov xadov mpdowrov CS> 
7 Ww)yCq® 8 xéxev C, Aerrav OS? 9 evde C, ed 5¢ SP 
10 eb St rad erdvros, eb S& rw adyetpov S° ‘11 paratoBovaAia C, 
peraBovXria S> 13 rexvdde Sixas] kvopidixas CS? por] ovyyvw6i 
por CS? 

224, 4 avrais| avrév tais CS*, abrovS® = 6-_ ye Bixa CS” 88 Ff] 
om. CS? C réXos rov Acovuciov. 


A. B. POYNTON. 


€ece 
« 














ae ws" aa 
CRITICAL NOTES ON VALERIUS 









I, 848 sq. tum porta quanta sit 
Dota dade anaes Peas aa imir 


Baehrens read ‘quod limine monstrwm, | 
monstra.’ Better than either would be 
as so often elsewhere, Valerius has bes ah 
285 ‘multaque praeterea uariarum monstra fera 
in foribus stabulant Scyllaeque biformes e. ve 8, 


‘Ti. 832 sqq. 
interea innumeras nudatis montibus urguent 
certatim decorantque pyras et corpora maesti 
summa locant: uadit sonipes ceruice remissa, 
uenatrix nec turba canum pecudumque morantur, 
funereae que cuique manus, quae cura suorum, ~ 
quae fortuna fuit. 
For funereae Thilo proposed inferiae excellently, but discom- 
mended his emendation by removing the stop at ‘morantur’ 
and altering the next words to ‘quod cuique genus.’ With the 
old correction, a simple change of spelling, we have 


inferiae, quae cuique manus, quae cura suorum, 
quae fortuna fuit. 3 


The sense is: ‘offerings were brought to the several dead 

corresponding to their valour (cf. Virg. Aen. 6. 879 ‘inuict==* 
bello dextera’), the affection of their friends or their fortune» ® 
(means): For ‘cura suorum’ cf. Thuc, 2. 34. 2 émrupépes —= 
autov €xacTos Hv Tt BovAnTat. 
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448 sq. ite perempti 
ac memores abolete animas. 


animos ‘resentment’ is required by the sense; but I cannot 
find that it has yet been proposed, though the less obvious 
minas has been suggested. 


613 iamque morae impatiens cunctantes increpat ausus 
Tiphys et oblato monet otia rumpere cursu. 


It is just possible that Valerius ventured on ausus, acc, plur. 
(=ausa); but it is safer to read oRsus, a rare equivalent of 
orsd. 


Vv. 468 sq. postquam primis inhiantia dictis 
agmina suppressumque uidet iam murmur Iason, 
talia miranti propius tulit orsa tyranno. 


For propius Baehrens suggested promptus ; but we should read 
propERus. 


Vil. 32 ille autem iam iam uultus uocesque parantem 
ante aperit rumpitque moras inque ipsa morantis 
prosilit ora uiri talique effunditur ira. 


parantem, so most recent editors rightly read, is incompatible 
with aperit, for which we should surely read Rapit. Its e may 


a 
have got into the text in the same way as in parentem, which V 
reads in the line immediately preceding. 


388  ‘occidis, heu, primo—potes hoc durare?—sub aeuo 
nec tu lucis’ ait ‘nec uideris ulla inuentae 
gaudia nec dulces fratris pubescere malas. 
hune quoque qui nune est crudelis Iasona nescis 
morte perire tua, qui te nunc inuocat unam, 
qui rogat et nostro quem prima in litore uidi?’ 


VY fails us here. The Monacensis has ‘o crudelis,’ Vaticanus 
1653 and the Codex Carrionis ‘ primaeuus.’ Could anything be 
more wretched than qui nunc est ‘who is now alive’? 
Corrupt though it is, it conceals the truth, primaeuwm. In 
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the common ancestor of these codices primeut was corrupte=" 
to quinucé, but afterwards corrected. Thus: 


qui nic 6 x crudelis x primeui 


The correction was neglected in one branch of the traditiomm +1, 
and in the other, in the form ‘primaeuus,’ it ousted the equall_S ly 
genuine crudelis. The combination of the two traditions give=ses 
an excellent sense: 


hunc quoque primaeuum, crudelis, Iasona nescis 
morte perire tua ? 


Vill. 147 sqq. 
quid terris solam te credis Achaeis ? 
quis locus Inachias inter tibi, barbara, natas ? 
istane uota domus expectatique hymenaei ? 
hunc petil grandaeua diem ? 


In 148 natas must be corrected to nvptas. The mother ox <>™ 
Medea, the drift of whose thoughts is indeed sufficiently ™ J 
indicated by 149 ‘uota domus’ and ‘hymenaei,’ anticipatess=<— 
what the runaway daughter later realizes herself; Eur. Medea s=>~ 
591 (addressed to Jason) od roiré ao’ elyev, ddAA BapBapov = “ 
Néyvos | wpds yhpas ovK evdotor eEéBawé oot. Baehrens has =*-* 
removed the same corruption from Prop. 2. 9. 17. 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


EMENDATIONS OF QUINTUS SMYRNAEDS. 


THE MSS. may be briefly described thus: P first, M second 
CM contains only books 1—1v 10 and x11), the rest inferior but 
«often valuable; in some instances they preserve even whole 
ines which are absent from P. 

The older editors were not acquainted with the readings of 
-P; I depend for them upon Zimmermann’s edition (Teubner). 

A remarkable feature of the text is the frequency with 
which the ends of lines are corrupt. I shall make a good 
many suggestions at the ends of lines, and entreat my reader, 
if I get one, to consider carefully the following examples of 
corruption before he goes on to what I have to say for myself. 

19. amo Oupov iayreyv MP, drrérapve xapnva cet. 
18. peé@pwv MP, podwy cet. 

247. Sovpare paxp@ MSS., dovpate troyas Spitzner. 

257. Top MSS., aioy Rhodomann.. 


lii 621. Aeyvéeoor versu infecto MP, rAeyéeoor pryfjvac cet., M’, 
dauafey Rhod., daydooar Koechly. 
v 313. dddo. MSS., adrxynv Zimmermann. 
vi 328. opwpe: MSS., tcavey Rhod. 
vii 307. @ardoons MSS., AverAXar Rhod. 
Viii 234. xedrawvov PV, cai tSpas cet. 
ix 451. xorévra MSS., xovetcav Rhod. 
539. odna. PVE, xéXevOa cet. 


Considering these and many other instances which might be 
adduced, I must needs conclude that the archetype had 
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i509, Krayyiy yap orovderoay écéxdvev ovacw olow. 


éaéxavev M, irréxdAver cet.(P?). Read éréxAvev, a word ua 
by the poet at vii 30, 344, xiii 34, xiv 620(?), whereas he neve==F 
says éoxAverv. Indeed it is doubtful if there ever was such @ 
word at all. 


Cf. 1 98, éraxovcevy MP, écaxoucer cet. 


i 621. 7 8 wKa piyn Kovin Kat odeOpe. 
I was rather pleased with myself for conjecturing xovin t ~ © 
AVOpw Te, the latter being a favourite word of Quintus. I fin 
the same conjecture made by Koechly who afterwards con- © 
demned it as bad, and defends the text by Nonnus xxxvi 212 =>, 
opiree yelrove motue, and xxxviii 210, dwidnoev GXeOpo. Bu a 
these passages are nowise parallel. The objection to the line=— 
of Quintus is the extraordinary mixture “dust and death”; no<> 
one would have minded his saying piyn od€Opm or plyn covlge—S 7) 
separately, but the «wo together are mere comedy, Nonnus== 
says nothing about «ovim in either passage, nor anything like== —® 
it. I think therefore that A@p@ must be what Quintus said 4 
But L. T. Strave remarks that he always uses the dative of a= 2! 
xovin in the plural; hence he proposes xovins. Are we not <=> 
then led rather to suppose that the original was xovinat \vOpo <==? 
te? The re dropped out at the end of the line, and then the ==? 
rest was badly corrected to covin cat oX€Opm. 


Compare ii 355: 


moAdol 8 év xovinor Kal aiwate Ovupor édetzrov 
Ai@iorr@v v7rd yepoi* AUP pm 8 ehopivero yaia. 


1 669. 


modnXol 8 evyerowyro Kat’ oixkia vootnaavTes 
Toins adoyoww mapa dheyéeoow ladoat, 


So the best MSS. tovadrns (Scaliger) seems to me the best 
correction of roins. Penthesilea is lying dead ; the Greeks are 
making mental reflexions upon her appearance. Koechly 
declares that “cum addatur «ar’ oixkia vorryjaavres, patet bonos 
illos maritos non aliis agitari impudicisque libidinibus, sed id 
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tantum suo jure pie optare, ut quas ante hos decem annos 
domi reliquerint uxores, non vetulas et subturpiculas, sed tales 
inventuri sint, qualem hic conspiciant Penthesileam, Hoc vero 
poeta Toins xs a4Xoxovo scripsit.” He goes on to give examples 
of “cumulata pronomina”; well and good, but what he does 
not give examples of is the hideous cacophony of roins js, of 
which I cannot believe that our poet would have been guilty. 
The same objection applies to Zimmermann’s tolys 4s ddoxouor, 
and the change to the dative is based on an error, Quintus 
was thinking of Homer o 213: 


aavres 8 npnocavto mapat reyéerot KrAcOHvar. 


Now Homer of course did not mean zapai to govern Aexveeran, 
but it is obvious that Quintus thought he did, and therefore 
proceeded to tack on the genitive a@\oxoo to depend on his 
heyéeror; then having altered «AsAvac to iadoai he flattered 
himself he had done enough to shew himself a truly original 
poet. totav’tys adoxoto then is the safest thing to keep, 
meaning of course what Koechly says. Then for vapa in 
Quintus restore wapai from the inferior MSS. on the strength 
of the Odyssean line. It was very likely a conjecture on their 
part, but if so 1t was right. 


i 699. 66 akauatp vo poiBde 
 €sauTt avabpeoKkov para tapdéa. 
A great stone bowling down a mountain. poif@ Koechly, but 
“whistling ” is scarcely in place; he had better have suggested 
pouBe, but it is only necessary to look at the dictionary to see 
that pot8dq is right. 


1736. ov yap Tepr@Arjs dXNowTepov drAXO BpoToiow 
és Neyos leuéevns. 


I do not understand how tepr@).) ‘erat. Should we read 
ievevov ? The change from the dative Bpotoicwy to the genitive 
is characteristic of Quintus, e.g. 1 675,”Apei S Eusrece révOos... 
axnyenévov. Or you can read ‘euévors if you prefer it; I 
incline to think the other more likely. 
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i 741. pi) méeya verxetov. 

} Koechly ea dett. and so also at ii 81, vii 287. Surely th zs # 

absurd; what should have possessed anyone to corrupt 7 anto 

$f? And this use of $4 after a speech, along with a partiezP! 

is Homeric, e.g. P 361, p} wupi catopevos. Quintus may be 

allowed a certain amount of variety, poor creature, w ue 


though he be. 


1149. GAN aye, mndé rors Es arroTANe dhuyovTes 
alaxea Toddka hépwpev avadxKein bro AuypT 
Gdrobariy TepowrTes el yOova, pnd ete TaTpY 
pipvoytes xtewwoue? tar’ “Apyetwv apuparydod. . 

But what is w7dé—pndé? The first cannot mean “ not even 

or “not either,’ and it cannot be construed as a connectin P= fl 

particle after dye: one says dye dépwper, not aye hépwmpev ie 

We must read pijre—rjre. In 51 the MSS. give ph 86 r= * 

matpnv or the like; Rhodomann appears to me to have hi bon 

the mark with é¢vi watpy, the v at the end of matpny havings 
possibly come from évi. 


ii 79. 

keivns (yuvatEi) Oupov Eoixas ey Sé Tor ov Te mémotba 

papvayéve’ TavTav yap auadduvets Opacd Kaptos. 
Paris is speaking to Polydamas. The beautiful rapdapéva of = — 
Lehrs ought surely to replace papvauérm. Koechly says that <*> 
“qaphayevos dicitur, qui ira aliove animi impetu abreptum <= 
blandis prudentibusque verbis sedat et lenit.’ He has for- 
gotten Homer, M 249: wapdapevos Feréeoow amotpéyes 
mo\éuoto, Which words are actually addressed to Polydamas by 
Hector. I hardly think anyone can compare the whole of the 
two passages without being brought over to Lehrs’s conjecture. 


nAN | 


ii 230. ed7’ aivyis BepeOporow vrroyfoviwv éropovcy. 
Such is Zimmermann’s pretty restoration of the corrupt edre 
yains pedabpooiv vrroyGovinv. It needs one final touch; 
vroyOoviwy will never do; Quintus wrote droyovin. Hiatus 
of this sort is very common in him, eg. ii 155, dumvooivn 
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a@heyetvy. However it here caused a double corruption, iro- 
xOovinv in MP, brroxPoviois in the inferior MSS. 


1 309. @ yépov, ob pos gouxe KatayTia ceio payerOar 
mpeaBuTépo.o yeya@Tos, eel ye ev olda vonoat. 


y «v ol6a Hermann, qrepiowda Herwerden, dpeciv olda Zimmer- 
mann. None of these are near the MSS.; read @éuw oida 


vonaat. 


ii 323. ws Oedov pot 
ann ér eEurredos jev, iva yvans enor éyyos. 


yvens is read by modern editors. I doubt however whether 
Quintus would have used such a form as yvens. About sub- 
junctives and optatives the poor man is in a parlous state. The 
optative is with him a decaying mood, as shewn clearly by 
Koechly in his prolegomena; in final clauses, even after past 
tenses, he regularly uses a subjunctive unless the metre 
demands an optative. He will even use both together in 
the same final clause. 

But now, if you please, consider the following passages :— 
li 46, Seid@ py Sapein, vill 21, Obpa pu) aurvevon adra dain, 
ix 240, ws 8 ére cis atroccevnat, Aéwy SE havein, xiv 63, a S 
ér ddXwopuevoict tatpis pavein, of Sé Gpéyovcr. In all of these, 
and plenty more like them, we have the optative used, and 
used wrongly too, where it would have been perfectly easy to 
say Saprjn, fn, paryjn. What is the conclusion? That 
Quintus did not admit such long forms of the subjunctive 
at all; he preferred even the despised optative. 

So here read yvoins. 

I should have rather expected him to say o7a@s éyvas, cf. 
iv 30, vy 206, 218, vii 701, but he always uses é¢pa in this 
idiom. Apollonius also uses dédpa in this way. Probably 
Quintus conceived of édpa as = until rather than in order 
that, and would have avoided 67s with an indicative as un- 
intelligible to him. 

The only similar forms that can be quoted from him, I 
think, are dy (sic) at v 145, where read So0/n, and deacu at 
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vii 155. This last is the only one actually given by the M —SS. 
and there the optative would not scan. 


11 898. For dacFev read Sdufev, the aorist is nonsense ; the 
same correction was made by Pauw rightly at vi 248. 


ii 424. ri éml wapvra rereirar arelpeos Evdov “OAdpress0v. 
Read réraAra: and compare Homer B 643, A 524. 


ii 453. If here and also iv 33, 46, 215, 545, vi 288, viii 1 263, 
ix 241, xi 12, érépw6: has really been corrupted to érépwOe,i —it 18 
nothing short of a miracle, The sense is better suited by 
érépwOe in every instance, and in my opinion it should be 
restored again. Indeed at xi 328 I would make the oppo===ite 
correction on the strength of the poet's usage and the sense. 


11577. o@m’ avaeipopmevor poryepoi popémow Eraipot. 
avarye.pomevot Was the old reading, dvaespouevos was conjectum= red 
by Koechly and is the reading of M (and of P?). Buta furtie O*t 
change is needed to avaetpapevot, for the present is wrong. is 
passages referred to by Koechly in illustration of the verb haas==Y° 
every one of them the aorist. 


ii 616. ov yap atipotépn Nypnidos 7 Avs adr 
TavT emdepKopmevn. 
Spoken by Aurora. Of the corrections proposed 7 Azos atte =" 
seems to me far the best, but Koechly objects to it becaus —™ 
“nec articulus junctus cum participio, nec Avos avtod aptue 
ex gavra Quinti consuetudine commendatur.” Credo, Brc#®* ba 
there is a more excellent way. Put a comma after avtod ane 
take wav’ éridepxopéern as quae inspiciam, not 7 erideprope ar" 
as quae umspicio. 
ii 628. Tpaes 8 doreos evdov grav wept Méwvove Ovpome—” 
AYVULEVoe. 
It is hard to say whether écav is worse if taken as an auxiliasaee!Y 


verb with ayvipmevos or if taken separately, as “ they were =—n 
the city.” Read tcar, 
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ii 651. "HAvovov wédov ains. 

Who ever heard of such an expression? At iii 159 and vi 374 
we find wé8ov, yains, the soil of earth, a natural expression 
enough. But you could not say the “ Elysian soil of earth” or 
“plain of earth.” At xiv 224 he says "HAvouop zrediov, as one 
would expect. At xi 24 also wédov Av«ins is easy. Even the 
infelicitous conjecture of Gruebenau, Av«ins wédov ains (for 
axedov, iv 6) is reasonable compared to this. Read aided, and 
let the end of the line be responsible once more. 


i 57, @ ozo, @s 6 ye palver ava dpévas. 
bbe ? 

1167. api d€ wamtynvas Od\oOY Kal axpaTov opoKXa. 
dX00v Kal paxpoy Spitzner, followed by Zimmermann. Heyne’s 
émos axpaavrov does not account for ddAoov and is hardly 
satisfactory in itself. But I confess to finding dd\odv xai paxpov 
intolerable ; should we not read éuadov cara paxpov oudxnra ? 


tii 141. ovd dpa ot Tpwav tis éroruwa éyyds ixécOau, 
tin 326. dtorepov: GAN ov of Tis eTOApA eyyds ixéoOar. 
In the second of these two lines P has éroApaev éyyds, and 
the other MSS. éréApa éveyyus, érérua éyyds Hermann. The 
first line has no variant. The hiatus, however, is of a kind 
unexampled in our poet, and the MSS. reading of iv 326 is not 
likely to be a mere blunder for éréApa éyyds. Look now at 
these forms; ii 547, éovrcov: audi 8é Tpdes, iii 93, pwevolveor 
evyos opéEat, li 382, cireov, vi 341, curnvteov edte Boecct, 
viil 74, éméypaov: éyyei 5’ éyyos, 1x 128, éréypaoy éOvea rrelar, 
xiii 160, xvdoipeov GdAoPev ardor, xiii 430, Kudoimeov HUT’ 
anrat, xiv 522, éréypaov addofev adda, xiv 602, éréypaev 
adyépdot yetwa. Observe that in all these passages, except 
iii 382, the uncontracted syllables occur in the same place, 
before the bucolic diaeresis, and I think you will agree with 
me that if Quintus could say éwéypaev he could and did say 
éroApaer both in iv 326 and in iii 141. 
Bucolic hiatus is common enough in him after a dactyl; 
it is never found after a spondee. vii 234 has been corrected 


by Spitzner. 


| 
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rant the meaning of “living”, iii 340, 536, vi 526, the MSS. 
ive éuarveiwy in two. Is not the conclusion plain? Quintus 
ays aumrveiwy if he means “breathing again”, “getting a 
espite”. If he means “living” he says éurveiwv. In this 
lace, ii 536, the far commoner a@yusrveiovTs has supplanted the 
orrect éumrvetovts, which should now be restored. 

Koechly seems to suppose that éuaveiovrs could only mean 
‘breathing wpon.” We may hope that he has been enlightened 
n another and a better world. 


ili 626. adda pu WKIpopoyv ToijcaTo Kai pw axdynoe. 


[hetis is mourning over Achilles, whom Zeus promised to make 
‘etrayXov kal apnov, and so he did, but went and spoilt it by 
so making him wxdopov, and so—“ grieved me”? No, thank 
rou,—so decewed me, amradnoe. Compare 502, v 181, 422, 
vhere the same correction was made by Bonitz and Rhodo- 
nann. 

Just above (622) it is ridiculous to alter yiyvouévny to 
basvowévnv now that the reading of P confirms the former in 
tself far better reading. Homer 6 417, 458, Lucian Peregr. 
}1, ete. 


111 631. @s éfar aiva yoda arin Oétis: 4 Sé of avTh 
KadXsorn dato pidov. 
Why Calliope herself? Read avte, 


iii 661. GX’ ovy warvos euapmte Oonv Oériv. 
fev Bonitz, Oedv Lehrs. I should prefer @ods which is a 
natural enough epithet of sleep when we consider that it is a 
standing epithet of night. 


iii 666. Aapmrpotatov (sic) te maot gdos Tpweoccr 
épovea. 
So MP, corrected in the inferior MSS. by transposition of rao 
and dos, though the accentuation is not put right. Starting 
from this point I conjecture tore for re. The meaning is that 
morning was very bright for the Trojans that day, because 
Achilles had been slain the day before. 
Journal of Philology. vou. xxvit. 5 


| 
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iii 714, évrveiovres is an abominable word. Qu. ¢=——=7 
avelovtes (xiv 343). 


iii 781. we eir@y eri wrovTov amnev elxedXos aupn. 
Posidon is the god in question, é) could only mean “ over tl <a the 
sea,” but Posidon would go id wévrov, which read, comparime= 210 
iv 110; ° 
kal tor ap’ éx movroto Kiev IIndHos dxovris, 
alpy urna évadiyKtos. 


| 3 np 





If one can come out of the sea like a wind, one can go into «it 
like one. Besides it only means “very quickly”; see y 39 <==, 
xiv 223, 


iv 86. add’ dye, civ TevxYecoL Kai appacw Hoe koma 
(mrqots 
towev apdl wodna* wovos 8 apa Kddos apéeer. 
No doubt épéfe can be construed, but it strikes me that weer ™ 
here want a general reflexion. This would be given by Spek =e 
Cf. iv 305. 


iv 179. ot 6 &€> vias ayov péya KudaivoyTes 
avtiGeov Bacidja. 

As in Homer, so in Quintus, viajes often means the camp. Bu =* su 
naturally és vias would mean “into the ships,” and be<s > 
ambiguous. Hence Quintus, if he mean “to the camp,” —“® 
regularly says tor) or éri vfas, according to the metre. Thue =* ” 
we have roti at i 824, iii 2, etc., él at vi 94, 495, 607, vii 126 =< 
viii 455, ix 62, 426, x 255, xi 352, xii 80, xiv 30, 43, 57, 85.<—>= 
329. But és vjas is only found here, and at vii 96, és 8 4pa—— 
vnas ixovTo, 1x 326, és vias yaooarTo, xii 101 = vu 96, 108 sa 
vias Kai Aaov. In all these four instances és begins the line = 
and éi would not scan; moreover in two of them éa/covro is === 
really one word. Hence it seems plain that in iv 179 Quintus ==™ 
would have said émi vijas. 


iv 307. olov 61 dyri@eov TleXimy xareOdrtopev pels, 
avTos éym Kai “Axaortos, averiol eis ev tdvres. 
For eis év iévres one may compare vii 565, xii 470, also eis & =“ 
ixwvrar at ivy 239, xiv 565, and eis éy is further used at ii 559, . 


— 
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x1 367, xii 210, 530. Only in all those places there is some 
point about it; here it is wretchedly weak. I cannot help 
thinking the poet said aveyriol edyevéortes (cf. iii 190), having 
in his mind an echo of Pindar’s edpevéovtes dvewruiov (Pyth. 
iv 127), which words he may have supposed to go together 
grammatically. 


iv 396. tov & apditetpupéva tippata twavrTa 
nxésat évduxéws Llodadeipsos, over’ ap’ avtos 
mata perv expulnoer. 

taya 6€ ot TeTuppeva Zimm., but retuppéeva tippata will 
never do. Alia alii. Perhaps ray & api reduppéva, possibly 
also ravrn. For audi mravtn and epi wdvTn are as common 
in Quintus as similes about lions and leopards; see ii 485, v 3, 
52, vi 354, vii 118, 717, x 185, xi 418, 421, xiii 2, 42, 100, 371, 
571, ete. “I like to be honest,’ as the tobacconist said when 
he explained to Mr Smith that he need not pay his bill because 
it had been “ distributed over the other gentlemen’s accounts,” 
and so I will add that there is no instance in Quintus of 
weduppeva without a dative. But at ii 485 he says edopuvero 
yaia aiwatos exyvuévoio, where édopvvero has no dative and 
cannot be connected with afuaros as a partitive genitive. So 
I do not see why he should not have used wedupuéva as I 
suppose. 

Then why avtos? He would not be likely to put on the 

apothecary’s assistant. ala? Iliad I’ 218. The end of the 
line is responsible as usual. 


iv 514. Kapraripas CevyrAnot péy’ ExPopov aryadowrtes. 
Horses starting in a chariot race. It is true they have just had 
the lash laid on to them, but you cannot believe that any one 
would say they started aoyadowvres. They have just been 
pawing and champing the bit in their eagerness to get. off. 
Quintus then wrote icyavowrrTes. 

Pauw oddly says “propter flagellorum ictus, quibus non 
excitanda erat eorum velocitas.”” He seems to think they were 
indignant at being struck when they didn’t need it. &«@opov 
Tyehsen for év@opov. 

8—2 




















‘iv 520. pte Fonz 
baie ay “" HY Ss 
Ka pia Nee, ie 
Clearly then the ‘hee «Tih 
Atrides, but who oa ore 


iv 568. Garaos env x 
bearrécvov 


ryeve7) ye peep Koechly, contra m, 
seabeen as the shox sha 


ixéoBau, és cae d ; G ovat, where 
order of wad’ od. Apoll. Rhod, iii 7 
émri yAuKepos apie Sesh 

iv 593,  ddr«fs iéuevoy kpatepay a 
Odysseus did not yearn after a\x«7, did he? 


have liked would have been victory. wiles 
easily confused, 


v 67. év 8 yopol laravro véwv Tapa Tocal 9 x vpauKey. 
One of the scenes from the shield of Achilles. The line ha: 
been much tormented, but I believe it is right as it stands. Tf 
you compare these passages : 

vi 63. vien 8& wéXer Tapa tocol ‘avast 
vi 432. wapa rocciv ddeOpos, “ destruction is v . 

unto us,” . 

vil 549. mapa mocolv ddcOpov Sepxopevot Tpopéouct. 
ix 191. rrovo Good rapa roaci Tecorta. 
x 272. 6 & dp aiva wécev mapa rocal ryvvaik0s. 
(Paris falling before Oenone in prayer.) 


x 300. mdp toci.coiat trecovra. 
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xii 292, ddyea pev apd rocal Beol Oécav avOpwroiow. 

xii 384. qwapal rool xdmrecov Imrrov. 

xii 543. év rool keiued’ ord€@pou (rrelpar’ Hermann, 
téppat Koechly; I think xeiye’ is right), 

If, I say, you look at all these lines, you see how recklessly 
Quintus uses wapa mogoi. Sometimes literally meaning “at 
the feet,” it comes to mean merely “near,” as in vi 63, 432, vii 
549, xii 292, Thus here I take it that yopoi véwv were repre- 
sented dancing opposite to yopol yuvaixay, as in > 5938—606, 
the passage Quintus is thinking of. He uses rapa rocat, just 
a little more oddly than usual, to mean évavtiov. 


v 80. wijes 5€ crovoeccat vrep Tovro.o pépovro. 
oTOVOEVTOS. 


v 88. trois 8 ere xvduowv nal xyreow eivadiovow 
hoknt *Evvociyacos. 

xvdtowy Rhodomann, pedidwv. For «ai the same editor 
proposes wera and is followed by the rest, «ai is probably 
an ancient guess to fill up a gap, for which I should prefer weya 
to wera, And for Gre query év? Posidon does not «udiday 
émi Trois (vadTas) but only eri «jrecw. He is represented on 
the shield among the sailors. 


v 99. qwavta 8 ap’ éotehavwto Babds poos ‘Oxeavoio. 
Koechly’s parallels for ¢orefavwro with a simple accusative 
are no parallels. At Apoll. Rhod, iii 1214 yey is governed by 
mepié. In the Orphic fragment ravry beds eotehavwrai wavra 
fwoydver the right reading is Cwoyovd@y which governs travta. 
In Apollinarius metaphr. v 27, jyéas eorehbavwaas ar’ eddoxins 
«dvTOv mov, also quoted by Koechly, we have such an 
accusative after the active no doubt, but I can only say that 
Apollinarius may have been an authority in the original 
Hebrew, he was not in Greek. Here read wavrn 8 éored- 
ave@rto; it was corrupted to ravta and ap’ thrown in to fill up. 


v 154. obvexev écOa nai adyea TOAAA poynaa, 


Read oivex’ defXa (hardly obvexev GOXa). The same corruption 
in Bacchylides x 47 probably. 


ey 
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V 157. rovvera Tpwolv épapev evppoce tHvde Sixaccam«-€©.— 
As thvde has nothing to agree with, and an ellipse such as tha==== t 
of déenv “nec Quinto nec omnino Epicis sit usitatum,” KoechH_ 1 -y 
assumes a lacuna after this line. Did Quintus write évdp——<—- 
aurnat ? | 


v 217. Restore racy from P. 


v 324. ory 8 varepéBducev aivy’ 
rat. & éyxat’ éutxto. 

Such was the wrath of Ajax when Odysseus got the armour a! 
Achilles. His gall might well overflow, but how his entrai_ 
could be mixt with his liver I entirely fail to understand. Th“ 
gall-bladder lies upon the liver; if then the gall boil over fro 
it, it of course mixes with, or at least flows on to, the liver, ane 
Quintus, who knew more of anatomy than he did of poetry, saie# 
therefore éyxarépixTo. 

A Persian poet in such cases says: “His liver was filleo* =~ 
with blood”. 


¢ 


v 362. Considering the eternal interchange of & and £ E— 
suspect Quintus said épefe. It goes far better with éu7eda thaca= 


the aorist does. 


v 493. os 6 Grav eipoToKw@y di@y aro vyTia Téxva 

avépes éEeXacwow Wva ocdhiot daira Kauovrat, 

ai d€ wey aomaipovet dinvexéwms pewaxviat 

PNTEpES EVTUKTOUS GNKOUS TrEpl ynpwUerTas* 

as ol y aud Alavra péeya orévoyv Tate Keivo. 
evtvKtous Zimm., ex texewv, For wéy aomaipover the accepted = 
reading is Koechly’s wéya cxaipovar, the picture of the bereaved a 
ewes dancing in their anguish about the pens being truly ~~ 
touching. éya otevaxyoucr would be better, corresponding to 
péeya orévoy, as often in similes, But Quintus said wey’ acya- 
Adwowv (he never uses the form aeyaddeuv), a word frequent in —_ 
him of animals, Thus it is used of a swallow at vii 330,of a ~~ 
lion at vii 465, of oxen at xi 210,a nightingale at xii 493, a > 
leopard at xi 480. 
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v 561. @ ytvas, ob vi cé Tis Sumyv ere Ojoerae adrXdos 
Tevxpov ére Coovros auvuovos nd éwed avtod. 

“Offended by the double ére Koechly reads wore Qjceras. I 
think the text is right, the first érz goes well with dAXaos, 
the second é with fdovros, and at 519 we have ef mov ér 
<2 gadivépovrat ert Soot LaXapiva, which is closely parallel. 

vi 78. TerX€oays av? 

vi 347. yavurac d¢ peta chiot Bovedros avnp. 
= ici =cattle. The phrase strikes me as absurd, and I think 
Wee should read pera dpeci; cp. Iliad @ 559, yeynGe bé Te 
DApéva rownv. I think the younger Struve was right in 
Meaaking the same change at xi 386. 


vi 568. Ilappove & éurrece révOos: adap 5é € Ojxev avarynn 
audw cai Baciija Kal jvioyov Goov appa. 
<2 yayxn Rhod.“ Because he couldn’t help it, his swift chariot 
™®=nade him both warrior and charioteer.” “Sed ei rationi,” says 
ESoechly, “a Quinti simplicitate alienae praestat Brodaei emen- 
Aatio jrwyeiv, quam rec. Tychs. auctore Heynio.” Brodaeus 
<>f course keeps dvayxn. If however one thing more than 
=another is “a Quinti simplicitate alienum,” it is the construc- 
Bion Oijxe Bacidja xai jvioyxeiv. It is true that Quintus uses 
= ither construction after ti@npe, also that Pindar combines 
EKS:oth together like Brodaeus. It is also true that Quintus has 
=~. somewhat similar mixture at iv 113: 
oi pev acOreVoovTes a7retpetio ev ayant, 
of dé ppévas xal Ovpov aePrntijpow livat. 
Sut this does not seem nearly so bold as the other. 


At xi 157 we have ool yépas. On the strength of this I 
should incline, ut in re valde incerta, to keep the MSS. reading, 
‘Branslating: “ Necessity made him at once warrior and swift- 
charioted driver.” But I confess to suspecting some much 
deeper corruption. Does not Sacvdja look rather strange ? 

vi 631. év@a Ildpis Moouvoy te Badrev xal aynvopa 

Popxvr. 
<v$a Rhod., av (sic) 6¢ MSS., év d¢ Pauw. The last has not 





_ 
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been accepted by later editors, yet it is nearest to the MS + 
and suits the context better than év8a. At viii 99 he Ms 
have avd’ (sic) “Ayapéuvov xteivey éby Utparov, where aga—=— 
ev & seems to me the right correction 1 (8 Rhod.). This =e 
of ev de for “and among the rest” or “and besides” scarce aay 
needs any defence; however at xii 467 Lehrs actually inte==<— 
duces it for the corrupt év@a, and at xii 518 the right readin —_£ 
is év be—epoavTo éxtoaGev udéwv. x 192, 199, are differen ——~t 
At xi 52 we have ay 8&8 Diroxryrns dt0g Bade Ielpacoy tees 

“ovv Se vel ev &€ vel evOa vel aAka” Rhod.; é é€ seems (—— 
me again right. At xiii 220’Koechly reads ev 6é for év@a, be&—— 
means it to be taken with évéxupcev, so that again is differes>  —— 
At vii 309, ix 431 and xii 198 the MSS. give év 8 wrongly; —<—== 
least it has been altered. 





vii 382. tov & iaivero Oupos eeXbopévoro Kali avTod. 
Generally corrected to tod & ap taivero. I think the M8S==— 
reading should be retained. It is an echo of Iliad 1x 595, — 
8 wpiveto Ovpos axovovTos Kaka Fépya. For the quantity =<" 
the augmented /aivero compare xi 161, xiii 63, 83. 





vii 427.  omvupl vijas evirpynocovet par’ aivas. 


par aivés is “very dreadful.” I believe Quintus wrote 
peAaivas. 


vii 457. avépes ots T avéworo caravyides avTiowcat 
elpyovew pada troy ért ypovon, oi & aderyewol => 
Vn TEPLTPOXOCL. 
Do they? “Per navem cursitant,’ says Rhodomann, “cum 
nave circumcursant,” says Pauw more absurdly still. Heyne—= — 
thinks they run round and round the ship in their impatience. =— 
but then it would be vja, to say nothing of the sense. | 
opine that Quintus said trepurt@éacovet. 


vil 525. patpowvra ? 


vil 539. Kai apdacinv adeyewny 
KedOov vmod Kpabdin. 
To “conceal silence” is an incredible phrase at least for :o—" 
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simple an author; they concealed what they thought dudaoin 
aNeyetv7. 
viii 29, “Hédstos Onnrov emi yOova rip auapiocar, 
mop, Ore of Ta@AOLTL Kal dppace cupdepeT aotnp 
Leiptos. 
Quintus is rather fond of the figure of speech called epanalepsis. 
But it is so absurdly pointless here that one cannot accept 
it; he wrote om7ore, which being carelessly copied as ére was 
then expanded by the vain repetition of wip from the line 
above. Cf. x 406, drocopr P, door cet. 


viii 57. én) © éxéXEvey ExacTOV 
arxKy avinpny és dvroTw oTpUvouca. 
An infinitive is badly wanted after éxéXevey; read probably 
oTpuvedOat. 


viii 68. “Epes & opo@uve cal avr. 
anr«? Koechly, better “Arn. It is true that “Ary is never 
spoken of in Homer or Quintus as stirring up battle, but 
neither is ad«y personified. And we must have a personifica- 
tion to go with "Epis. 

viii 263. ti yap tori Sip “Apnos 

A@tov, evTe Bpotoiae Kopvomopévois ermapvver; 

érauvvn P. The subjunctive is better in the general state- 
ment, so read érayvvyn. So at x 250 read raduvn. 


viii 269. Restore orpéywor from P, as far better than 
rphypoot 
viii 307. Tod 8 aivva dia arépvoto troTHOn 
aixpn avinpy, otowayou 6 améxepoe KedevOous. 
I cannot stomach otopayou cerevOovs. I know indeed that 
Quintus elsewhere is guilty of the truly amazing couplet: 
éyyein Koihovo Sia oTopdyoto Tépycer, 
Hx Goal moos te Kal eldaros eior Kédevor, 
a y of Homer's 
éyyus yap vuKtos Te Kal tuaTtos eiot KédevOor, 
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but that will hardly defend crowayou xeredOovs. Does it mee ?™ 
the oesophagus? Or the pyloric and cardiac orifices? 
what? Comparing xii 406: . 
dypt cal és ppvuyyas id’ éyxepddoww Genera, 

and considering that it is at the end of a line, I would h==x* 
restore dirékepoe GeuéOXous, or perhaps better OéueOXa, whicke =! 
fancy Quintus would prefer where metre allows it. 

Lest anyone should suppose that orowayouv here signifm —<—* 
throat I add that the next line says: paiyn d€ of eidata AVOpg~ — 


viii 358. tEev "AOnvaiwy iepov mwédov. 
medsov "A@nvaiwy seems a strange phrase. “A@nvaov? Hom —=" 
says youvov “A@nvéwy, not "A@nvaiov. It is true we h———° 
év medim Tpwwyv in the line before, but wediov Tpawr t 
Homeric. 


viii 371. év for ém ? 


viii 439. ép£ov éued arovocdw: édadporepoy bé por Ay ———— 
EToETAL, HY pan Eywye MET Supacw olow lowpat. 

Ganymede is interceding with Zeus for the city of which —— 
was so distinguished an ornament. But his emotion, hw 
pathetic his character naturally is, would surely never lead hi ===" 
into such grammar as idécOar per’ dupacw. It could on J 
mean “between my eyes,” as in the Homeric peta yepot——~*’ 
or Quintus’s own peta yaudndjor (vii 490), and this is th=——** 
only shadow of justification in him, or else “in company wit=—= 
my eyes.’ The regular phrase is ev, as often in Homer ans 
once in Quintus (iii 125). At ii 262 he has wap’ of@arpoicis —2” 
I see nothing for it but to suppose that he said aap’ here ( 
would probably have not used éy as he would avoid the hiat—= ™ 
as a rule). ii 261—264 should be compared with viii 485—442 =, 
to which it is closely parallel. The change is violent, but na» 0 
more so than many, e.g. in 458 Tov voy is read for roiow, — in 
490 P has érfAGe for éyiGn—but there is no end to it if 
I begin. 

At i146 indeed MP give per’ éyyei xvdiomea, but the othmmamer 
MSS., and all editors of course, read péy’. At xiv 510, Ot —ave 


' peT adorepoTjo.w, we must again read péy’. 


6 

> - = 

ya ¢ ~~ 
>, “=> . 
" . 

as 


ill ae iis 


~ 
“Apollo 


ay Fy 
dawn 
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ix 343. épOovrés rote yalav apyiditov Opnixwr. 
As the quantity of Opnixwy has been called in question by 
Pauw, it is worth while to refer to Apoll. Rhod. i 632: 


Seiwati Nevyadéw o7rdTe Opyixes lacs. 
ix 347. érrel p atravaivetas HTop. 


émel peya paiverat is generally read. 7éps would be nearer the 
MSS, than péya, and the epic is all dotted over with mépc. 


ix 376. obvexa of pédav EXxos, és daréov adypis ixéoOat, 
mu@ouevov KabvmepGe Avypai 8 varéperrov aviar. 
Zimmermann omits 8’, the best remedy proposed. It is to be 
observed that pérav and ixéoOa, both of which have been 
altered conjecturally, are both defended by x 273. But does 
dviat vTépertov €dxos, “ pangs devoured his wound,” give very 
good sense? They devoured Philoctetes, they and the wound 
between them. I suggest Avypais vrépertev aviais (or avin, 
heaven only knows which form Quintus preferred). The loss of 
s at the end of the line would be enough to start the corruption 
going. In support of this note further that the MSS. accent 


aviat. 


ix 480. “Arpeidas must be a mistake for "Apyeioz, look at 
487. 

ix 518. @ idos, ov Tor éywr Ere yoomar, ode pev arr. 
A stronger contrast is wanted between ovdé wév dAX@ and what 
precedes. Read ov coi, for rou can have no emphasis. 

ix 519. ‘Apretmy, et yé Tes ET HdeTev elven’ Epeio. 
yHAcrev Rhod., #vreev. ye is preserved by P alone, the rest 
either having only e tis or filling up with ré before ed. 
Sticking to the vestiges remaining in P, we may read ef 7rep. 
II is often read as I’ and then the P of ITEP would be dropped. 

But if wé lay stress on the accentuation of P we shall 
be rather inclined to read ei 52) rus, which perhaps gives better 
sense. “Ifit really is the case, which I don’t know about, that 
any other of you besides Agamemnon injured me.” It would 
be magnanimous at any rate in the mouth of Philoctetes. 
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x 68. 
mip Bpopéer eked a 
So P, dor’ dvd Laréns Eiroxov | mip tpowder or Bpowéer cet. 
Hermann, not knowing the reading of iy et at oe 
spade tee wtp aiicane eae up 


wip from one line to the other is very in 
think there is an instance of this sort of ¢ 
And with the reading of P before cin eed 


Read ag d7’ év dfaréns Evrdyouoe (-o10 and ae 
confusion) wip Bpéwer (Rbodomann) aidopevov. 


x 188. érriparos? 


x 206. avTap o xudiuwv év Tebyert. ‘ 
émi? One does not say cvd:aav év tu, and if év revyeoe be 
taken apart from «véiowv it is ridiculously weak, 

x 246, év aipate 5 érdeto Sijpis 

KTewouev@y éexatepbe, 

“ Haud scio an éoovro dShpes scripserit ut alibi.” Koechly. He 
does say érovto Shpis twice or thrice, but that hardly defends 
év aiyatt €souto, which seems an odd expression. But Ko | 
was surely right in suspecting érAero. What of etdrero? 
Quintus often uses phrases like “Ares was bedewed with 
blood”; could he say “ djpis was rolled in blood”? (*“ Every 
battle of the warrior is with a confused noise and garments 
rolled in blood.”) Cf. Jhad I] 640. 


x 322. ceio yap elvex’, adutpé, Kal dBavarous Ede wévOos. 

I cannot pass by this beautiful line, spoken by Oenone to | 

Paris, without a word; it shines on the “unadorned bosom” 

of Quintus like a diamond. Indeed the whole episode of the 

eae en it fruitless appeal to Oenone is by far 

: Moet leis disorderly compilation. Next may be 

ee eatbesilen : in the first book, but perhaps 
a we—one has not yet begun, like 

2 business. | 


ura in the fourth foot. At 
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vii 40 the MSS. rightly divide od«ér’ into ov« é7’. wiova seems 
somewhat improbable. Any suggestions? 


xi 101, xai fa vow cab yepoi Kal dupacw iOdverxev 
ov aro yvapmroio Kepdatos’ ds 8 dAeyewvov 
ato Bons amd yeupdos és avépa. 

Is it worse to take dAeyewdv as an adverb, or to make it 
agree with avépa? And what does an arrow do when it 
springs from the bow? It shrills or whistles, ds d€ Avyaiver, 
After all too dXeyewdy is an emendation of the elder Struve, 
commended by Spitzner. The MSS. have ddeyeivos. After 
os it was an easy mistake to write dé Avyaivos, and the rest 
was inevitable. 

xi 110. ws & dre tis yepdvore TavyPOdyyotrr yorwels 
ovpos avnp tedioto péy acyadowy érropovon 
Swicas wepi Kpati Gon Kadra vedpa Boca 

. Aaa Barn Karévayra, 
Scaliger and Koechly assume a lacuna. Koechly also suggests 
émropoveas. émopovcesy Hermann (meaning?). durncas 0 év 
xeypt Zimmermann, of which one may say with Cassandra 
Bodais bypecawy oroyyos @rEcEV ypadny. 

What strikes me as strange is péy adoyadowy by itself. 
Why does this odpos avip trouble himself? Is he bilious, or 
in love? Has he made a false quantity? No, he must be 
troubled about something. The context shews that the cranes 
have done no mischief yet, but he is anxious lest they should. 
He is troubled for his field, wéy’ aoyadowy ém’ apot’py. So 
agyanowy eri Bovoiv elsewhere. I do not deny that Quintus 
often uses aoyadéwy without any such clause, but the context 
always shews plainly the meaning. 

For @o7 «ada one must take Rhodomann’s 607 yepi or 
Tychsen’s Gods wdda. Does Quintus ever shorten the first 
syllable of xaros? 


xi 179. devyovr’ Apyetwv rovAdy otpator' ov yap eT avTois 
epya Oea@v pewédnvto, 


épya xepav (vel véwyv) Rhod., wofwy Lennep, épy avépav 
Zimm., épy ayalav ego. 


— 








Aeneas throws dawn a great stone from the w it on 
the mem under a tortowe. I thnk & i a dittograph 
cariweovrer and that Quintus said aw’. <_? 

xi 417. érivege for erivake. 

x 472. jplfles sees Se 
Somer bewever i phisty Light al as a te ‘al ss 
is wrong. Read repopuypéeva (319, xi 550) = 
The infinitive is very strange; €pyav? 





ss Xii. 420. dyopevie is perfectly right; the tense is im- 


perfect. What Zimmermann’s d@yogedeesy could mean I have 
ho idea. 


xi 443. Aap Beow 58pspor Epyou 4 8é ogicuw Expude wipa. 
There is only one other instance of 6= ro, ii 20. 







— 
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xii 533, mérer S€ of doyeros aGXx7. 
A wounded lioness roams the mountains; her aA«x is no good 
to her, Quintus said doyetov dadyos. 


xii 582. 7 8 dypiov nrop éxovca 

évtpotaritouévn avayaverar ayvupevn K7p" 

as Hy evpéos trmouv atécouTo Tetpopévn TEp 

Tpawy audi dove. 
“ As a leopard retires grieved at heart, so did Cassandra depart 
from the wooden horse, vext exceedingly concerning the im- 
minent destruction of Troy.” I can see nothing to boggle at in 
this, but the editors have made it a mark for slings and arrows 
of an outrageous kind, Brodaeus and Zimmermann have made 
three false quantities over it between them, and the only 
objection seems to be that ayvupévn “ displicet de panthera 
dictum” (Koechly). Why, it is used of horses (iii 195), a 
nightingale (xii 490), and a heifer (xiv 260). At il 202 we 
have topdddes Texéwy Kayord@pévar né Aéawar; at iii 145 
positively jvopén is used of a lion. Surely then a ropdarus 
may be described as ayvupevn. 

Then for reipopévn audi hove. Look at vii 174, reipo- 
peevoy Kipp adi warpos, xiv 187 Tetpopevos Kyp (wep?) apd 
enébev. If any change were wanted these passages suggest 
dovev for ddvw, but “l’un et l’autre se dit,’ as Beauzée 
said with his dying breath, and added “ou se disent.” Then 
Tevpopevos 7rep ends a line at x 284, 465, xii 372. 

If these parallels are not enough to defend the text of our 
present passage, Heaven help it! I can do no more, 


xiii 5. de Sé Tis yeipecot ANaBS@v Ewrrerov adecoov 
Tivey AKNOETTHS. 
Hither there is some corruption in 5 or else we must assume a 
considerable lacuna after it (as often in Quintus) containing 
some remarks by the drinker. 


xii 60. taya 8 of pev Evaspov 
duajeveas (the Greeks who had come out of the 
horse set to work). 
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i183. KrAdcOncav &dnv évi capate yvia. 

Koechly. I understand the one no more than the other, 

see nothing for it but ive. The meaning is merely that 
limbs were loosened below him,” as Homer says, 

‘(Xa@ is found several times in Quintus, 


iii 306. ovKér ap’ avrod 
éxmrwpiy eye Oupos ideiv evteryéa matpyv. 

® Spitzner, adr@. Aeneas no longer cared to see his 
re city (aarpn, like terra in Italian, means city often in 
epic), but thought of flight. This meaning cannot fairly 
ot out of éAmwpyy which could only signify wish or hope. 
| @adzrwpyy, comfort. The mistake was easy, the previous 
beginning éAcomévas. 


iii 820. rév & drradjs para yevpos (hopéeoxe) eruravovta 
moderate 
yains' ovAopévou S€ hoBevpevor Epya poGoro 
eEfryev Trodéuovo duanyeéos. 
wadxa Hermann proposes ér1, Koechly Gua. Neither 
rves the most serious difficulty, which is that dads 
bs is no better governed than Samoa. I conceive that 
tus wrote Xafe, which was of course written Sade as usual, 
From Bade to wada is easy. Then the dé before doBevpevov 
stified and indeed necessary, but before it looked wrong to 
mann at any rate, who proposed ovAopevoco, and to Koechly, 


proposed re. 


iii 363. Read zrapai XNeyéeror. See Koechly’s note, and 
e on i 670. 


1378. xKeivor yap atracbara rpara éepekav 
aud ‘EXévns, wp@roe b€ Kal Opxia mynpujvarTo, 
oxeTALOL, OTTOTE KEivo SueK pédav alua Kal ipa 
aBavarwv €dabovro. 
Aérovtro Rhod. zaréovro Koechly (he meant “ trampled ” ! 
gave it up happily). Neither of these suggestions touches 
which is palpably impossible. But “they forgot that 
d” is surely unsatisfactory ; we want some other verb, as 


9—2 
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secutive spondees, i 135, v 45, 472, vi 535, ix 70, xu 304, 
xii 402+, 

I will not dispute the doctrine that Quintus scans ev as a 
monosyllable, if there is no reason against it. Here the reason 
is plain. 

I may add, if anybody cared, that Quintus only once has 
four consecutive spondees in any part of a line, vi 365. He 
seldom allows three anywhere. 


xiv 432. totvex dp ovte Sixny tis €0 Gleras, ovdé Tis 
aidews 
érte trap davOpmmocw: eéywye pev ovT év 
‘Oddo 
ETTOMAL....+. 


xiv 444. ov Tt éywry’ avliotayat obvex’ “Ayarav. 
Zeus answers Athena. We want a dative after av@/orapa: and 
I strongly suspect that for te we should read tox. 


xiv 471. » 8 alovea 
egoupevas olunoe Tepryvaydeioa védeoot’ 
ghains Kev tip Eupev ay’ Hep kal pérav vdwp. 
ixeto 6 AvoXcnp... 
Iris is sent by Athena to Aeolus. What is the meaning of 
473% Would you say that a rainbow was “fire and black 
water with mist” ? 
Read 7épa and put the line in after 538, where it will fit 
well enough; epi otepomrjat 6 avdcons 
aiyAn pappaipecxe Oia Kvépas aicoovaa. 
<fains kev Tip eupev Gu’ népa Kai wérav Vdwp>. 
“You would have said that air and water alike were fire.” 


After writing this I learn from Koechly (for Zimmermann 
says nothing about it) that after 538 a great transposition of 
40 verses was made by Rhodomann, about the correctness of 


1 Of course I do not count the at any rate knew his metre. And in 
absurd xii 314, a verse worthy of a i151 the first syllable of xpueégo: is no 
modern parodist, not of Quintus who doubt short. 
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which there can be no doubt whatever. This confirms m<= in 
my opinion. The other 40 are now read as 579—618. In 
connexion with their irruption what originally was 539 (dee —is 
kev «Td.) got displaced and was stuck in again wrongly as 47% —=. 
xiv 532. 9 8 aivov te yoXov cal mia pépovea. 

For aivov te Pauw’s Alavre is the received reading. But I <0 
hardly believe that odor is right either. yoXov nal ripe! 
what a jumble! Perhaps dédvov, d and y being often confus<= 4, 
and hence the aivoy of the MSS. Cf. i 208, 311, ete., ete. 


xiv 620. rov 6é Tlocevddwy par eméxdvev’ apo = 


TOVTOS 
* * * + 

iy pédav oldpa hépeckev’ 0 8 éatnxas y= a 
TevuKHY 


aliGopévny dvdeupe. 
win? erécdvev Zimm. pevécdovos (!). dud) scripsi, dke=—~ / 
Lacunam indicayi. éornxa@s scripsi, dues @s P, avayévny es 
avonevnv cet. The last astonishing variant is I fancy a > = , 
ruption of dvnupévny though I hardly know how it got there=— e 
it scarcely seems a natural gloss to me on aiSopuévny. Pity te 
sorrows of the older editors who knew not P! 

In 620 pdr’, if that be right, accounts for d\Xa partl=7~ 
Zimmermann reads dyye 6 ravtas du pédav oidua pépecnex” 
(Posidon, hearing the prayer of Nauplius, brought the G 
near to shore on the black wave.) This is very ingenious, but 
IT can hardly think it right. There are so many lacune in 
Quintus that one need not scruple to add to their number; he 
said something like: “ the sea raged horribly all round (dui is 
an everlasting stop-gap of his) and they were dashed against 
the rocks ; some were broken to pieces, others clung to them 
for a moment, and then dw péXav oldua péperxev—resorbuit.” 

Cf. Od. ¢ 430. 

Then for dues @s. Observe the position of the breathing 
which indicates that od is wrong. This granted, éotyxas 
keeps all the other letters, and just suits the sense. Nauplius 
stood holding aloft his torch—a Greek naturally says “held 
standing.” 


- "ae = 
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xiv 642. «al trooon S¢ Oaracca Kal eioéte neXadovtes 
xeiwappor areyeuvov aeEopuevor Atos SuBpo. 
Kal Tooon seems past praying for; Zimmermann’s é«AvoOn is 
probably the best thing yet proposed. For eioérs read 
eloémecov’ cicéte is eioemr and the ecoy fell out. 


xiv 652. wapalos § ere haivero povvn 
Yacoapévov TovToto KaT axTawy épidovTwv 
a >] ? b] > la) 4 

voods & én’ aiytanotot xatextabn. 
So I conceive these verses should run. «ar axrawv Hermann, 
kat é« davawyv vel nal é« Owev. voods & scripsi, voodur. 
avyvaroioe Zimmermann, aiysadoio. xatrextaby Tychsen, 
KaTEKTOOL, KaT Exo. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 
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a) Tes waricooncly quoted from P 
little difficulty. “ It is teno thas oer eu 
Gs pacw oi mepl ras Tederds, the text of Cl 
article. The omission may be an error of t 
nay jut at well te miqlaton othe 
Whether #rtcapev should be retained or e 
for editors of the Phaedo rathes: thane 
Clement: though it may be thought that the 
MSS of the latter is n point, if only little on 
the received text of the former. But in the s 
follows the quotation —dp' od Soxet cot wi vr i 
‘EBpaikdv ypaday tiv pera Odvarov Oita : 
cadnvigew;—what are we to make “ie ia ee: 
version of the sentence—“an non tibi \ re : seri 
' See Cobet, Adyios ‘puis p. 580, and R. D. cael ‘a note i 
edition of the Phaedo, 
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Hebraicis eam, quae est post mortem, iusti ex fide spem 
declarare ?”—is plainly impossible. None of the suggestions 
which I know, neither miotixds nor miPavas proposed by 
J. B. Mayor, neither mueretwv nor mioredcas proposed by 
Bywater, at all satisfies me. Cobet, who in Aoysos “Eppijs 
p- 580 comments both on the antecedent context in Clement 
and on the subsequent, has nothing to say about this trouble- 
some phrase. For myself, I fancy that what is wanted is, 
not correction, but interpretation: and to this I now address 
myself. 

In this sentence Clement leaves for the moment the 
establishment of the distinction between good philosophy and 
bad, and parenthetically remarks that ‘the just man’s hope’ 
bears an evident mark of its Hebrew origin. Now, ‘the just 
man’s hope’ is affirmed, not so much in the extract transcribed 
from Phaedo 69 cD, as in its immediate sequel: and in this 
sequel, after about eighteen lines of text, we come to the 
sentence adda ToiTo 8) iaws ovK oArALyns TapapvOias Seirac 
Kal tristews, ws éote Te Wuyi aroGavévtos Tod avOpw@trou 
Kai Twa dvvauiw éyer Kal ppovynoww, where the word tictews 
might well attract the attention of one who, like Clement, was 
on the look out for evidence of the Hebrew origin of Greek 
philosophy. I conceive then that wictews, that is to say, To 
qmistTews, TicTems in inverted commas, is the subject of the 
sentence, which means: ‘Don’t you think that the word 
amiatews, which occurs in the sequel to this extract, shows 
the just man’s hope after death to be derived from the Hebrew 
scriptures?’ That Clement sometimes supposes his reader to 
be familiar with the context of his quotations, and does not 
always quote all that his argument requires, appears from I xv 
§ 66=355 Potter dvvacba: yodv ev td Daido ravraydbev 
Tov dirocopov wmpedeicbat ypadwv, words) ev % “EAXas, én, 
@® KéBns, 7 8 bs, ev § eiol wdprav aya0ol avipes, wodAa Se 
ai Ta Tav BapBdpwv yévn. Lest it should be objected that 
an infinitive or a participle is necessary after cadnviferv, I note 
that the use here exemplified is found with words of saying, 
thinking, perceiving, showing, &c, in writers of the classical 
period, and in Clement is common. 
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read pnd ov 7 TOTO iAocodeiv, or, substituting ovd’ for 
pnd, to read adda pr) ob"x obras, G Hire, Eywow, odd % TodTo 
dirocodetv. Of these alternatives the latter—for which com- 
pare Cratylus 4400 px od padiov 4 émioxéyracOat, ovdé mdavu 
vouv éxyovtos avOpwtrov...ducyupiferGar.—is, I think, to be 
preferred. 

Furthermore, the words epi tas réyvas éorrovdaxévar ovde 
Tohurpaynovotvta kuTratovra Chy obSé tokupabodvra do not 
bear examination. In particular, the juxtaposition of the two 
participles is unsatisfactory; for neither woXvmpayyovet Tis 
KkuTTatey nor cumTaver Tis TokvTpaypovay is an intelligible 
phrase: and, although epi tas téyvas xumtdtovta gives a 
good sense, it may be doubted whether «vrrdfovra apart from 
gept tas téyvas means anything at all. It seems to me then 
that éomoviaxévas ovd€ Two\vTpaypovodrra is a duplicate of 
kuTratovra Env ovdé morvpabodvra; and that of the two 
phrases the latter is to be preferred, since the infinitive Gj 
can stand both with wepi tas teyvas xumrafovta and with 
mroAvpaGovvra, whilst roAvmpayyovodyTa receives no support 
from éo7rovéaxévac and is wholly ungrammatical’, 

In the anterastae then I would read dAXa pr) ov>= obTrws, d 
pire, Exwow, ovd 7 TodTo hidocodeiv, wepi Tas Téeyvas KuTTa- 
Covra Gv ovdé trodvpadobyta, GAN GAdXo Th. 

And now I may return to the quotation in Clement,—x«ay 
Te Anpoddxo, ef 5%) tod UAdtevos ro clyypappa’ pndé rod 
TO dirocodely Aéyery wept Tas Téyvas KuTTalovtas Civ ovde 
TokupabovrTa, AANA aAXo TH, eel Eywrye Ounv Kat dvecdos eivas. 
HOEL Yap, olpar, ws apa On ToAvpalin voov éyew ov dudacKe 
ka? ‘Hpdxdectrov—which, while it omits the words éaovéa- 
Kévat ovde ToAVTpayovovyTa and in so far countenances the 
results already obtained, at the same time introduces errors 
and difficulties of its own. First, since ovéde follows, pmde 
nyov is certainly faulty: and, as Cobet (1. ¢.) points out, andé 
Hryou to is palaeographically identical with pndé 7 Tovdro, the 
reading of the anterastae. That reading is however, as I 

1 In this suggestion amanticipated  oid¢ rohurpayyovobrra], cal ro KAjperre 


by Cobet, Ao-yios “Epps p. 531: wapep- modi xdpw loner re Tolro pyvicartt. 
BeBvyrat yap Kaxws To [¢orovdaxdras 
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have shown, itself unsatisfactory: and the remedy which in 
the anterastae appeared to be sufficient, will not avail In 
Clement’s quotation: for, when Clement omits pr ov ‘seine 
@ ire, Exwow, it becomes necessary for him, if his quotatio 
to be grammatical and intelligible, to alter ovd’ 7 votird tatoo pe) 
ovx 7 Touro. This correction seems to me inevitable. Second Evy, 
for Aéyerv, which cannot possibly find a place within the quot=a- 
tion, I would write Xéyer, and take it in close conjunction wa Gh 
Clement’s words cay T@ Anpoddne, ef 5) trod WAdtwvos 2-0 
ovyypaupa. Thirdly, as Dindorf has seen, eumravovra shora Idd 
be substituted for «vara iCovras. Fourthly, i in #de yap, oleae 4; 
Os apa Hon Tokvpabin voov Eyew ov Sidacxes,1 cannot findl 4 
satisfactory sense for #57, and I am inclined to think that 7 <7) 
should be substituted for it, Similarly in 1 ii § 19= Potter >=27 
Kal d\dws 9 Todupabia Stacveratixn Tuyyave:, the superfluc- *45 
dia prefixed to cveratixy seems to me to represent a 6) ==-—” 
pended to voAvpuabia, 

In (3) Clement supplements his quotation from republic 
475 DE by less exact references to republic vii, where —— 
mporradeia is carefully distinguished from the knowledge 
the dya@ov. Hence, when for érépwv pee éyTev rdyaB05 65 ™; 
womep bé eri tayabov Potter proposes érépwy pév Svtwv 7 
ayabdv érépov bé o6av dotep éri TayaGor, thus obscuring, = 
not obliterating, the reference, he is certainly wrong. I de a 
whether it is necessary to do anything more than to place ia “ 
comma before oda instead of after it. Clement seems to a 
to say ‘the good, and what may be regarded as ways to 17 
being different things.’ For the order of the words oda@v ima 
6é, compare VII xv § 91=888 Potter, where yéy is the thir 
word in a phrase, as dé is here. The trajection of wév, which ® = 
if I am right, would properly follow raya@od, does no 
dismay me. 
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§ 2. stromata 11 xxii § 133 =500 Potter’, 


Eevoxparns te 6 Xadxnddvios tiv evdaimoviay amodidwar 
KTHoW THs oikelas apeTis Kal THS UVINpEeTLKHS avTH duvapews. 
elTa ws pev ev @ yiverar paivetar Aéyov THY Wyn, os 8 Ud’ 
av Tay apetas, as 8 2F dy ws pepmy Tas Kadds mpakes Kal Tas 
omovoaias éFes te kal diabéoets Kal Kiwhioets Kai THETELS, WS 
0 yap Bevoxpa- 
Tous yvwpimos Uovcuwv faivetar tiv evdapoviay avtapKevav 
elvat BovAopevos ayalay tavtwy 4 TOV TAElaTY Kai peyicToD. 
Soypatites yotov ywpis péev apeths pndémote av evdatpoviar 
uTrapyev, Siva &€ xal Tov copatixdy Kal tév éxTds THY apeTiY 
avTapKn mpos evdatpoviay eivat. 

This passage has a certain interest for historians of philo- 
sophy, inasmuch as they are dependent upon it for their 
account of the teaching of Xenocrates and Polemo about 
external goods and their relation to the ayafov. Unluckily 
the words which describe Xenocrates’ position, @s Tovrwy ovK 
avev Td cwpatixa Kal Ta éxTos, are, as they stand, no better 
than nonsense. For they can mean only ‘since these are in- 
dispensable conditions of bodily and external goods,’ whereas it 
it is inconceivable that Xenocrates should have regarded ‘noble 
actions, and righteous habits, dispositions, motions, and states’ 
as means by which bodily and external goods might be 
obtained. Brandis indeed rests content with the existing 
text, and paraphrases accordingly?; but I can hardly think that 
any one will agree with him. 

Recognizing the need of emendation, Zeller, in place of ws 
TovT@Y ov avev, reads ws 8 oy ovK avev: and this conjecture 
is accepted without question by R. Heinze in his Xenocrates 


é \ 
TOUT@I OUK avev Ta GwMAaTLKA Kal Ta EKTOS. 


1 The substance of this note was 
communicated to the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society, 30 November 1893. 
See Proceedings, p. 14. 

“Er rechnete daher zu ihren 
Bestandtheilen, ausser den sittlichen 
Handlungen, Beschaffenheiten und 
Fertigkeiten, auch die Bewegungen und 


Verhiltnisse, ohne welche die leib- 
lichen und dusseren Giiter nicht erlangt 
werden kénnen.” Gesch. d. Gr.-Rim, 
Ph, wiil, p. 34. It will be observed 
that Brandis connects the debatable 
clause with cw noes col cydres only; 
and that there is nothing in the text 
to justify this limitation. 


ce 
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pp. 148, 189; by Wellmann in the eighth edition of Ritter ==nd 

Preller’s compendium, § 363; and presumably by M. Heinze ™ 

the eighth edition of Ueberweg’s Grundriss, § 44, p.192. THs 

Clement is made to say, on the one hand, that, i to 

Xenocrates, bodily and external goods are i 

happiness—as 8’ dp ovx dvev Ta cwpatixa Kal Ta  eerds; pee 
on the other hand, that according to Polemo, virtue, indep=-et- 
dently of goods bodily and external, is all-sufficient—Siya -* 
Kat TOV TwMATiKaeY Kal TOY ExTOS THY apEeTHY avTapKN rpms 
evoatmoviar elvas. 

Tradition however represents Xenocrates and Polemo ed 
agreed in their theory of happiness and of the relations § ™ 
which goods and evils stand to it. How can this be, 1% 
according to Xenocrates, bodily and external goods are ind=—>— 
pensable to happiness, while, according to Polemo, they as — 
not so? The difficulty has not escaped the attention of Zelle* = 
who seeks to dispose of it by distinguishing between ‘happ#—_ 
ness’ and ‘perfection of happiness’; and apparently his 
reconciliation is accepted by the other critics whom I have 
named. 

Zeller supposes that by evdSayovia is meant, in the para- 
graph about Xenocrates, the perfection of happiness as opposed 
to happiness?, and in the paragraph about Polemo happiness as 


1 Cicero, Tuse. disp. v. 13, 39: 
a1, 87=R. Heinze, §§ 84, 85. 

* “Und soll auch nur die Tugend 
das sein was sie [die Gliickseligkeit] 
erzeugt, nur die edeln Thitigkeiten 
und Eigenschaften das, worin sie ihrem 
eigentlichen Wesen nach besteht, so 
soll sie doch auch der leiblichen und 
fusseren Giiter nicht entbehren kén- 
nen, welche somit,...zwar nicht als 
Ursachen, aber doch als Mitursachen 
der Glickseligkeit zu betrachten sind, 
Ebendesshalb kann aber, wenn nach der 
eigentlichen und positiven Bedingung 
der Gliickseligkeit gefragt wird, auch 
die Tugend allein als solche genannt, 
das gliickselige Leben dem tugendhaf- 


ten gleichgesetzt, der Weise muss unter 


allen Umstiinden fiir gliickselig erkliirt 
werden, Dass er aber trotzdem, wenn 

die Giiter zweiten Rangs fehlen, nicht 
schlechthin gliickselig sein sollte, diess 
musste vom stoischen Standpunkt aus 
allerdings unbegreiflich gefunden wer- 
den, der akademischen Missigung und 
dem xenokratischen Begriff der Gliick- 
seligkeit entsprach es durchaus; denn 
wenn der Besitz derselben an das Zu- 
sammentrefien mehrerer Bedingungen 
gekniipft ist,so wird er mehr oder weni- 
ger vollkommen sein, je nachdem diesa 
Bedingungen vollstiindiger oder unvoll- 
standiger vorhanden sind, die Gliick- 
seligkeit wird mithin einer Steigerung 
und Verminderung fihig sein, es wird 
erlaubt sein, zwischen dem gliickeseli- 
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opposed to its perfection’. Thus, according to Xenocrates, bodily 
and external goods are necessary, not indeed to happiness, but 
to its perfection: according to Polemo, virtue, apart from bodily 
and external goods, is of itself sufficient, not indeed for the 
perfection of happiness, but for happiness short of perfection. 
Plainly these doctrines thus attributed to Xenocrates and 
Polemo respectively are quite consistent, and may well have 
been entertained by both. 

Now if the two statements had occurred separately, evdaz- 
povia might conceivably have stood in the one for ‘ happiness’ 
and in the other for ‘ perfection of happiness,’ But here, where 
the two statements, the statement about Xenocrates and the 
statement about Polemo, occur in conjunction,—indeed in very 
close conjunction, the two paragraphs being linked together, 
not only by a connecting yap, but also by an emphatic reference 
to the personal relations of the two philosophers,—the word 
evoatmovia, in the absence of qualification, should surely bear 
throughout one and the same meaning. We cannot suppose 
that within the space of a dozen lines Clement uses the word 
evoatpovia in the two contrasted senses: and consequently the 
distinction between ‘happiness’ and ‘perfection of happiness’ 
is not available for the resolution of the difficulty which Zeller’s 
conjecture creates. 

Reverting to the text, os TovTwy ovK dvev Ta cwpatixa Kal 
Ta exTos, let us substitute X for the second T in rovtrmy. Then, 
dividing afresh, we have @o7’ ov>x ov ovK dvev Ta GopaTtiKa Kal 
ta extos: ‘so that bodily and external goods are not indis- 
pensable conditions of happiness.’ The alteration is palaeo- 


gen und dem allergliickseligsten Leben 
gu unterscheiden.” Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. 
mi “ese 1030. 
1 “ Sein Wahlspruch ist das natur- 
Leben. Dieses beruht aber 
ihm sufolge auf zwei Bedingungen, von 
denen die eine in der Tugend besteht, 
die andere im Besitz derjenigen Giiter, 
welche uns die Natur urspriinglich 
begehren heisst, wie Gesundheit und 
ahnliches, §So unerliisslich aber auch 
das zweite von diesen Stiicken zum 


vollen Gliick- ist, so steht es doch 
seinem Werth nach tief unter dem 
ersten: ohne Tugend, sagte Polemo, 
sei iiberhaupt keine Gliickseligkeit 
miglich, ohne die leiblichen und 
fiusseren Gititer nur nicht die vollen- 
dete Gliickseligkeit; wie man sieht, 
ganz dasselbe, was auch schon Platon, 
Speusippus und Xenokrates gelehrt 
hatten.” Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. 1m i 1045, 
1046. 
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graphically legitimate, the interchange of T and X_ being 
recognized by Bast, commentatio p. 738: and the meaning 
obtained is, I think, altogether satisfactory. Inasmuch as 
according to Xenocrates the parts of happiness are ‘noble 
actions, and righteous habits, dispositions, motions, and states,’ 
and not, as Aristotle would say, évépyesas, Clement infers 
that Xenocrates did not account bodily and external goods 
indispensable to happiness. The inference is a reasonable one: 
for, though évépryecas are dependent upon the present possession 
of bodily and external goods, é€e:s are not so. But it is only 
an inference: so Clement strengthens his position by an appeal 
to the teaching of Xenocrates’ friend Polemo, who plainly 
affirmed that virtue, apart from bodily and external goods, 
is sufficient to make evdaipovia. 


HENRY JACKSON. 
21 July 1899. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON PASSAGES IN THE SEVENTH 
BOOK OF THE ZUDEMIAN ETHICS. 


Hudemian ethics H ii § 8 = 1236* 14 diros 81 yiverau drav 
pirovpevos avripiry, Kal TodTO 2) NavOavy Tas avTods. 

This statement about Pidos is not an inference from what 
has been said about ¢iAciv, but supplementary to it. Hence 
for 6x, read 6é. 


li § 14=1236* 33 rovrwv 4 pev dia Td ypropov éotw % 
[Osa] TOY TAcioTaY diria (Sta yap TO YpHoiwoe eivar diodaow 
GAH oUS, Kal weypL TOUTOU, waTEp 7) TapoLpmla 

[ade’, érixovpos avip tov copov dirov érxe paynrat, 
Kal 

oveéTs yeyvwoKxovow ‘A@nvaio. Meyapias), 
» de O¢ HdSoviY TOV véwy (TOUTOUV yap aicOnow Exovow”" S40 
evpeTaBoros hirtia 7) THY véwy: peraBadrdrTav yap ra On 
KaTa Tas HAtKias weTaBdddet Kal TO HOU), 4» Se Kat’ apeTHY TOV 
Bexrtioror. 

So Susemihl*, The preposition dca which in the MSS 
precedes tay mielctwyr is not represented in the Latin version, 
and is rejected by Sylburg, Bekker, Bussemaker, Fritzsche, and 
Susemihl, It must be admitted that it is better away. But 
again the article 7, which precedes é.a, is a superfluity or worse 
than a superfluity. And if 7 is expunged, the v of éoriy should 
go also. Now the letters in question, NHAIA, duly divided, 
give the phrase v7) Aia: and I venture to suggest that, so 
written, they should be retained in the text. It seems to me 

1 As in my former paper, vol.xxvi notes, The better I know this ad- 


pp. 149—160, so in this, 1 take as my mirable piece of work, the more grate- 
basis Susemihl’s text and critical ful I am to its author. 


Journal of Philology. vou. xxvu. 10 
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that v7 Ata, thus interposed, emphasizes the contrast betweem=sen 
the friendship of utility, which is the friendship of the generali _ ty 
of men, the friendship of pleasure, which is the friendship of 
the young, and the friendship of virtue, which is peculiar to tHe 

select few. That the familiar phrase might occur in writings 

of this sort, appears from its occurrence in politics Tvi§1 = 

1281* 16, § 5 = 1281” 18 (cited in the Berlin Index). 

On the corrupt hexameter [Aad«’, émlxovpos avip Te? 
coddv didkov éoxe payntat, Susemihl comments as follows: 
“36. émixovpos avyp] "Emcevdeidn ci. Bu. || tov comov pike? 
corrupta, Tov odv Pidov Sylburgius Bk. Bu. in textu, toeate—? 
diros ci, Sylburgius, téccov didos Fr., yp. TO coop pik" 
Victorius, idemque et wacfraz vel potius wacarae ci. Bu. || 
I cannot get a satisfactory meaning from any of these restors=—" 
tions: nor do I think that érxe can stand in the sense of “=== 
long as,” which the editors appear tacitly to give to it. I 
conjecture that the line should run [Aade’, érixoupoy avy 
0 copos pirei ws Ke wayntat. I suppose that, whereas gz wit = 
\’ superposed represents, inter alia, piAov and gidez (see below 
on §§ 40, 41), a scribe, finding this compendium, has chosen the —me° 
wrong word: and that, having by an easy oversight assimilat | 
émixovpov to avnp, he (or some one else) has consequently 4) 
altered the case of 6 codés. With ws xe, compare ws ay ar = 
§ 20, 1236° 17. 


ii §§ 18S—22 = 1236" 10 cai of dadror dy elev hiror AAATpAU— — 
kat dia TO xpijoiwov Kat Sid Td 480. of & Ste 7) mpwoTH ovy— 
vmapyxet avtois ov hace hirous elvar adixnoes yap 6 ye had\os— ~ 
tov datrov, of 8 adixovpevor od irovar ahas avrovs. oF ae 
pirovat pév, GX’ ov THY TmpwTnY pilav, eel Tas ye Erépas — 
ovOev kore. 80’ Hdovnv yap bropévovetvy aXNdHAOVS BAaTTO- — 
pevot, ws av wow axpateis. ov Soxovdat 8 ovd of dv %dorny —“— 
didouvtTes addjdovs Piros eivat, dtav Kat axpiBevay Eyraow, — 
étTt ovX ) TpwTn. Exeivn pev yap BéBatos, atrn be aBEBatos. 

} 8 dori pév, Ootrep elpntrat, pidia, ove éxelvn bé, aAX’ ar 
éxeivns. TO wey ody éxelvms ovoy Aéyew Tov hirov, Braler Oat 
Ta paivopeva éorl, kai Tapadoka Néyew avayKaiovy cal Eva be 


f Fr 4 ¥ 
oyor Tacas advvarov. 
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So Susemihl. The purport of these sentences is plain: 
“bad men also may be friends to one another on account of 
utility and on account of pleasure. But, because they are 
incapable of the primary friendship, men say that such persons 
are not friends: for the bad man will wrong the bad man, and 
those who wrong one another are not fond of one another. 
The truth is however that they are fond of one another, but their 
Jondness is not the primary friendship. There is however 
nothing to prevent the other friendships: for, for the sake 
of pleasure, bad men overlook their mutual injuries, Precisians 
say that these are not friends, because their friendship is not 
the primary friendship: but it is unpractical thus to limit 
the use of the word.’ There are here two or three details 
which call for remark. First, the sentence which I have 
paraphrased ‘the truth is however that they are fond of one 
another, but their fondness is not the primary friendship, 
stands in Susemihl’s text, of d€ girodou pév, add ov TH 
mpatny didiav: and this reading is supported by the Latin 
version and adopted in the Aldine edition. But I can see 
no reason for deserting the tradition of the MSS, which give, 
not of dé didrodcr, but odd ov dirodor pév, ‘it is not however 
true that they are not fond of one another.’ Indeed the added 
emphasis of the negative negatived seems to me a gain. 
Secondly, in the sentence d¢ »doviy yap bropévovew addHrovs 
Brarropevar, ws av ow axpareis, bropévovew is Bonitz’s 
correction of the MS reading trovootcw. Bonitz does not 
give a translation: but if he means ‘for by reason of pleasure 
they put up with injury from one another, I should have 
expected not a\AjAous BXatropevor, but vr’ addjAwv BraTTO- 
pevot Or GAANAOUS BraTTovtas. For myself, I think that 
urovootvet represents either otirm voodow or orm Urovootetr. 
Correcting accordingly, and putting the comma before BXa7ro- 
pevoe instead of after it, I would translate: ‘for by reason of 
pleasure they do not at present appreciate [or suspect] one 
another, being hindered therein in proportion as they are 
incontinent. It will be seen that otwm leads the way to 
the subsequent recognition of the temporary character: of bad 
men’s friendship. Thirdly, I suspect that, between Néyew and 

10—2 
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AuiterOas, rv didiay should be substituted for ray dior: see 
below on § 40,41. Both in the antecedent and im the subse- 
quent context it is the friendship, and not the friend, which is 
in question. 

ii § 26=1236° 36 ta te yap px) GmwAds ayaba adda cake 
amas tixy devera. Susemihl comments: *37. * * ry 
Bu., <av> téyy mg. re. P” Fr., graviorem corruptelam rect 
suspicatur Spengelius.” Surely dws after xaxa is impossible. 
Read therefore a\Ad xaxd av Tes Tiyy, pevera. 


ii §§ 27, 28 = 1237" 2 @ Bei cumpavijcat. kai Todro 7 aperh 
Toll Kain TOALTLKY ETL TOUT@, OTrws ols pTe earl eval 
* * evdérws 82 wal mpd 0000 avOpwiros dv (pice: yap aire 
ayaba ra amas ayaba), 6poims 8 kai avip avril yuvacKos nat 
evuduns advois, dia tod ndéos 5é 4 od0s* avayxn eivat ra ean 
noéa, Stay 5é€ tovTo diadpwry, ovmr@ omovdatoy TéeXéws- xT 
So Susemihl, who comments: “3. yeunras, bo ies ebéras bat 
Spengelius, qui probe intellexit periisse initium protascos™, 

cuius apodosis sunt 6. dvayxn—T, ndéa, itaque yérnrac. ne" 

5¢ * *> evféras &é ci. Susem., yévnras, <dv 7> ae a 
secundum vestigia interpretis (‘modo iam ete.’) falsissime 

Fr. || 4. dy @vces <orrovédaios> ci. Bu. (non melius) || 5. ivr] i 
ru ® * Fr., dy értOup7 ci. idem (pessime) || 6. evurs dguods Bu, —~ 
Fr,, duns evpvods TI In. Ald. Bk., evpus <avr’> advods —— 
admodum dubitanter ci. Susem. ||” I cannot think that the = 
scheme proposed by Spengel and accepted by Susemihl is at 
all hopeful. Am I too bold if I suggest that the words avdyxn 
elvat Ta Kada 7déa should be appended to é7rws ols unme@ éori 
yévnrac? Making this transposition, and inserting the article 
6 before dv@pw7ros adv, but for the moment ignoring the words 
kai evpurs advots, 1 would paraphrase as follows: ‘these, 70 
dmdas dya0ov and 7d avté ayabdy, should be in harmony, 
heir harmony is brought about by virtue, and statecraft exists 
to make what is moral pleasant to those who at present do not 
find it so, One who is a human being and not a brute, a man 
and not a woman, is ready for this and on the road to it, and 
the road lies through pleasure.’ But what is to be made of «ai 
adbu)s evpvods? for such, and not cal evdurs agvods, is the 
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reading of the MSS. I find it difficult to believe, either that 
evguns advods will stand for evduns avti aduods, or that avri 
has been dropped. Is it possible that a@urs evpuods represents 
evdurs evdvois, ‘the clever son of a clever father’? For the 
genitive without a preposition, compare Sophocles Antigone 38 
elT evryerns wébuxas elt éoOXav Kakn. 


ii §§ 29, 30=1237" 10 wor ered) 4 mpaTn piria Kar 
apeTHV, Ecovtat Kai avTol amAa@s ayalol. TodTo S ovy tt 
XPNTYw0l, GX’ GdAXov Tpotrov: Siya@s yap Exet TO T@dL aryaloy 
Kal amos ayafov. Kal opolws Womep él TOV wpEdipmov, Kal 
emi tay é€ewv. GAO yap TO amA@S @déALWOV Kal TO KadOV 
To.ouToy yupvater Oa mpos TO happaxeveoOat. Bate Kal y EEts 
7 avOpwrov apern. 

Susemihl comments “14, caXov TovodTov (TovodTo M”) haud 
integra, kaXov ToLovTOV, <olov To> Spengelius, avt@ (avTe Bu., 
éxao7w Fr.), olov 76 Bonitzius Bu, Fr.” Surely «addy is wholly 
out of place. What we want is, I think, not 7d awAds whédspov 
Kat xadov, but something answering to Td twdl ayabor xa 
amos aya@dév above; in fact, some such phrase as Td amdas 
a@péripov kal rwdi. Now TOKAA might represent TOICAI: 
for K=IC, A=A, A=] (Bast, p. 722 &e.). Whence, tentatively, 
I suggest: dAdo yap TO arAds MhéALov Kal ToLedi, bv TpdTrOY 
To yupvaterOat pos TO pappaxever Oat. 


li &§ 35, 36 = 1237" 36 bio To gireiv yalpev, addr ov TO 
diretoOa eoriv. TO pev yap pireicOar piryntod évépyeva, TO dé 
Kwai pirias, cal rd per év eurbixye, To Sé kai ev aWiy@ dircirat 
yap Kal Ta avpuyxa. 

The argument of this passage should be: ‘therefore loving 
is enjoyment, being loved is not: for loving is an energy of the 
subject, being loved belongs to the object also; loving is in the 
animate, being loved is in the inanimate also, for inanimates also 
are loved.’ Now the clause ro pev [sc. pidrciv] ev eurpvye@, TO 
dé [se. fide?a Oar] Kai ev ary exactly expresses the required 
meaning. But ro pév yap direicAar didrntod évépryera, TO Sé 
kai dtXias is nonsense: since (1) it absurdly represents ¢u- 
Neto Pas as an evépyeva, (2) when it affirms that Ae belongs 
to didia also, it absurdly implies that ¢vAeiv belongs to ro 
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dirntov. I see nothing for it but to substitute ire for 
pireicbar, pirov for dirnrod, and piAntod for didias. I con- 
ceive that the corruptions are due to the use of de with 2’ 
superposed for the various parts of ¢/Aes and its derivatives: 
for which use, see my note on §§ 39—41. 

ii § 38 =1237" 5 oddé Set euroditey obey Trav cupPeBnxKo- 
T@V “adXrov 7) TO ayabov evppaiverr. Ti yap spodpa Svewdns 
NelreTat; ayamarat yap TO evvoeiv, culy Sé pany. 

Susemih] comments: “5. Se? In. et re. P, 6%) Tl Ald. Bk. in 
textu || 6. ef yap ohodpa Sucwdns, Nelmetas* ayararar ci. Bk., 
rec, Bu. Fr. (fors. recte) || 7. r@ Fr., ro cet. || cum de psy] ov 
avty 5é? Spengelius.” I do not understand either the original _ 
text or the proposed corrections. Now the negative w# suggests | 
that the verb to which it is attached, whatever that verb may ‘ 
be, should be in the infinitive. But dyamdras yap To evvocivy ay 
ovthpy dé yun, ‘good will without community of life is liked,’ is ae 
reason, not for deserting the apddpa dSvaw@dns, but for over— — 
looking his misfortune. Whence, in place of Xedmeras, | woul 
write diAcirac; compare 1237° 39 gire?rar yap Kai Ta aypvy 
With this change, the author of the treatise asks ‘ Why is B=>, 
that A is fond of B, who is odddpa Svowdns?’ and ansWemmes 
‘because A desires B’s good will provided that he does n=; 
live with him. But with this proviso introduced, the illustr=s- 
tion hardly answers to the proposition which it purports “to 
illustrate: and accordingly I propose further for cutjy *° 
substitute ed dfev. Finally, it is obvious for evdpaivew ©? 
write evdpaiver. I would write then—ovdé Se? eumodile” 
ovdev TOV cuuBEeBnxdT@y wadrov 7) TO ayabov evppalver. ~~ 
yap <o> ohddpa Svewdns direitat; ayaratas yap To ewoe ” 
ed dfew Se ui: that is to say—‘and no attendant cirewt@™ 
stance should neutralize the good. For instance, why is 2 
that people are fond of a ofdSpa SuedSns? It is because to? 
like his good will in spite of his infirmity.’ 


{ 


ii §§ 39—41=1237 8 airy per ody 4 mporn gidla, =A” 
mavrTes oporoyovow: ai 8 dddar & avtTnv Kal Soxodar 
audisBnrobvra. BéBacov ydp tt Soxet 7 didtar pdvyn & alt 7 
BéBawos. 1d yap Kexpiuévoy BéBacov, ra dé wr TaxDd yovopey— 
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pendé padiws [ov] wrovet tiv xpiow opOnv. ov« éatt & dvev 
miotews piria BéB8aios 1 5é rriotis odx dvev ypovov. Sei yap 
meipav NaBeiv, dorep Neyer Kal Oéoryvis” 


ov yap dy eideins avdpos voov obd€ yuva.kos, 
mplv metpabelns @omep vrotuyiov. 


ov avev ypovov diros, adda Bovdovrat Pirot, kal pariota 
AavOaves 7} ToradTn EEts ws hiria. Grav yap mpoPipas éxwor 
diro: civat, dca tO wav bonpereiv ta hitixad adrdydo1s, olovrat 
ov BovrecOae dirot, adr elvae pirou. Oo 8 domep emi Tov 
a\Nov cupBaiver wat éri Tis didiass od yap e PBovrovTar 
Dytaivery, bywaivovaw, Bot ovd ei hirot BovrovTat, Hdn Kat 
pirot eioly. 

Omitting ov after padiws, Bonitz, observationes p. 64, raises 
the question whether écaAvoyeva should be appended, Fritzsche 
and Susemihl are content to omit the negative. I think that 
it should be retained, yivoyeva being understood with it. The 
words Ta yu) Trayd ywwoweva pndé padiws ov will then mean 
‘what comes into existence slowly but surely.” And now I 
come to more serious difficulties. The sentence ovd dvev 
xpovov diros adda Bovdovrar didros is doubly unsatisfactory ; 
inasmuch as (1) the change from singular to plural is awkward, 
and (2) the omission of elvas after SovXovtav is unjustifiable. 
Now Bast writes (Schifer’s Gregorius Corinthius, p. 848), 
« didos, hidstos, Pitwv, Piro£evos, multaeque aliae voces, quae 
a syllaba dA incipiunt, a festinantibus scribis indicantur sola 
syllaba gc, cui Lambda superscribunt. Itaque ut veram vocem 
eruas, consideranda est series orationis: et vel sic res passim 
caret successu.’ In proof of this he alleges convincing in- 
stances: and I may add that in the Cambridge MS of the 
Hudemians, though not in the passage before us, de with 0’ 
superposed stands indifferently for giAia, dirias, didiav, Pidros, 
irov. Let us suppose that the existing MSS of the Hude- 
maians ave derived from a MS which in this passage, where our 
texts give didos, Pidot, had di with X’ superposed: and let us 
interpret the symbol in such a way that in each instance sense 
and grammar may be secured. We shall immediately and 
unhesitatingly write ovd’ dvev ypovov dirodavw adAad Bovdovtat 
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direiv, olovrat ov BovheoGat pireiy adr elvat piror, os me «= 
pireiv Bovdovrat 75n Kai piros ciciv. But odd dvev ypova—v 
pirodow dd\Ad Bovdovrat Pedeiy is a trochaic line, presumably 
a proverb adapted for its present use by the substitution <—! 
ovS’ for ovx: and with this fact staring us in the face, it ms 
obvious to suppose that at the beginning of § 40 giA/a hasomms 
similarly taken the place of ¢iAos, and that the author ha——=* 
here incorporated in his text an iambic fragment, oux dvew ~¥ 
miatews hiros | BéSasos, 7 6 tiotis ovK avev ypovou. Tha —* 
he would not scruple to add to a quotation such words as 5&==6 
€ote O€, appears from 1235" 20, where, when he cites vdeo SS 
épacrijs Gatis ovx ael gidel, he inserts the ydp which i= = 
necessary to bring the quotation into his argument. In a word 
we have in this one passage no fewer than five instances mci 
which the compendium noted by Bast has been misinterpr 
by copyists. Compare also §§ 14, 22, 36, 50 of this chapter. 


ii §§ 49, 50=1238" 11 é« 5) TovTev pavepov OTe bp0is — 2 
Aeyeras éTt 7 pitia tav BeBaiwv, doTrep 4 evdaimovia Tor =~ 
avtapkoy. Kal op0as elpntat 

» yap dia BéBaov, ov Ta ypnuara. 1 = 
qonv b¢ xaddAALOv eltrety STL y apETI THS puaews, Kai OTt xpovos = 
déyerau Secxvivas Tov dirovpevor, kal ai aruxiat paddov tay 
eUTUYLOV. TOTE yap SAO Gti Kowa <Ta> Tov hirwv KTr. 

It seems to me that three or four trifling alterations are 
required in these sentences: (1) it is obvious to put a larger 
stop, indeed a full stop, after ¢vcews, and a smaller stop, say a 
colon, after ta ypxjara; (2) Ste ypdvos Aéyerat KTA cannot 
depend either upon gavepoy or upon opOas Aéyerat or upon 
op@as eipytas or upon xaduor eizretv, Whilst it is obvious that 
ypoves is at once connected with, and distinguished from, ai 
atvyiat; in order to escape from the difficulty created by the 
é7t, and at the same time to mark the relation of ypévos to ai 
atuyiat, I would read cal 6 Te ypdvos Aéyetat KTA; (3) what 
we want is not so much tov PiAovpevoy, as rather tov didoy, 
and, on the grounds stated above on §§ 40, 41, I have no scruple 
in making the alteration; (4) where the MSS give raiv diron, 
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aand Susemihl ra rév irwv, I should prefer the traditional 
phrase, ta didor, for which see Nic. eth. vil ix § 1 = 1159" 31. 


ii §§ 51, 52 = 1238" 25 ears yap Kai To amd@s Hdd THO TérEL 
Opioréoy Kal TH ypovm. oporoyjoatey 5 dv Kal ot TodXot, STE 
€x Tov atoBaivovtwy povov, GAN wotep emi TOD TWomaTos 
xandovat yAUKLOV" TOUTO yap Sia TO atoBaivoy ovy 7dU, adda 
Sia TO pu) cvvexés, GAAd TO TpaTov eEaTraTa. 

Here 6ti before é« tév amoSaworTwr is a suggestion of 
Fritzsche’s, the MSS having ov«, while é£a7rara is a conjecture 
of Bussemaker’s, the MSS having éefarardv.. I think that in 
both places the reading of the MSS should be retained, but 
that ov should be inserted after todro yap. Apparently the 
commentators recognize only (1) an earlier impression of sense 
and (2) a later. As I understand, the author distinguishes 
(1) an earlier impression of sense (the wine, agreeable), (2) a 
later (the wine, no longer agreeable), and (3) what he calls ‘ the 
consequences’ (a subsequent headache, xpaumddn); but in 
the present instance he declines to take ‘the consequences’ 
into account. Writing todro ydp ov Sia TO atroBaivor ov> du, 
I would paraphrase: ‘in defining the absolutely pleasurable, 
we must look to the end and to the duration of the pleasure. 
This would be admitted even by the generality of people, 
judging, not: merely in view of the consequences, but in the 
way in which they pronounce upon the merits of a glass of 
wine: for, when they say that it is not good, they are thinking, 
not. of the consequences, but of the fact that, though at first 
they fancied they liked it, it does not continue to please.’ 


iv § 5, 6=1239° 17 érav dé drepBors F, ovS avrol émitn- 
Tovew ws dei } avTipireiobas 7 Opmoiws avTipircicbat, oiov et 
ris akioi Tov Oeov. davepov &% Ore piror wév, btav ev TO iow, 
To avtupinre O Eotiv avev Tov Pirous elvan. 

The purport of the former of these sentences is, that, where 
there is great disparity, the inferior does not expect a return, 
or at any rate a like return, of his affection; and the relation of 
man to God is alleged as the strongest possible instance. 
Fritzsche, in his version, puts the required meaning into olov et 
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tus a€tot Tov Ocov by means of an ellipse: “exempli gratia si 
quis postulet, ut a deo summo ardore redametur, [ineptus esse 
videatur].” The subaudition is bold. It seems to me that, for 
el tis, oVOeis should be substituted. In the sentence which 
follows, the clause davepoy 5% drt piror pév, Stay ev TH ive, 
though meagre, is not, perhaps, unintelligible; but it is difficult 
to see the relevance of the supplementary clause, rd avTesXetv 
S érti dvev tov dirous eivat. If however we duplicate the 
word avtipireiv, and read édrav &y r@ iow TO <avTudpire>, 
aytipireiy 8 Eat dvev Tod dirovs elvas, the former clause 
gains in substance, and the latter clause’s connection with it 
becomes clear: ‘it is plain that men are friends when there is 
mutual affection on an equal footing; but, as shown above in 
§ 2, there is such a thing as mutual affection where those who 
feel it are not friends.’ 








v § 3, 4=1239" 16 dote obras pe TO Spovov pirov, ort 
<TO> dyaOdv Gpmouoy, Eats S€ WS Kal KaTa TO nu Tots yap 
opoios TavO’ ndéa, Kai Exacrov 6é poe auto aire nou. 640 
kal dewvai Kal ai eeu Kal oumpEpevaels Tois oporyevéotw 
Hhovrtat GAAHAots, Kal Tois GAO Cwois Kai TadTH evdéeyeras 
Kat Tovs davdovs adArjAOUS directv. 

In this chapter the author refers the three kinds of friend- 
ship discriminated in ii §§ 13, 14, &c, to the two principles, 
épovov opoi@w and évaytiov évavtie, which are stated in i S§ 7—12. 
The friendship of virtue and the friendship of pleasure depend, 
he tells us, upon dpocov Guoiw, so that the friends are so on 
the strength of mutual likeness: but the friendship of utility 
depends upon évaytiov évayti@, so that the friends are so on 
the strength of mutual unlikeness. At 1239” 16, leaving the 
friendship of virtue, which plainly depends upon dmocov dota, 
since the good is amAobv, the author passes to the friendship of 
pleasure. Like persons, he says, derive pleasure from the same 
things; and accordingly, as each is naturally pleasant to him- 
self, he finds pleasure in the other who is like him. It is therefore 
the mutual resemblance of the two persons, and not, as in the 
case of the friendship of utility, their diversity, which makes 
them friends on the footing of pleasure. Later, at 1239" 20, we 
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are told that bad men are friendly in this way. So much is 
clear. But the intervening sentence—ésd cal dwval Kai ai 
é€es kal cvvnpepevoets Tois opoyevéow Hdtetat adAAHAoULGs, Kal 
Tois G\Aots Coous—is manifestly corrupt : and Susemihl’s note— 
“19. ai Eeus (ai om. Il’ et editiones) corrupta esse recte monet 
Fr.”—adequately represents all that the commentators have to 
tell. I propose, first, to insert E before dwvai; secondly, in 
that word to substitute A for A; thirdly, in aAAsjAars to 
substitute A for the third A, and Efor O. It will be seen that 
the three substitutions have good palaeographical warrant, 
whilst it may be thought that the insertion of E is the more 
excusable as it follows AI. In this way I get 616 cai é¢’ dv 
Sixata: E&ers, al cuvnmepevoers Tois dpmoyevéow HOtoTau' GAN 
nocis Kal Tois adda Cwows. Kal TavTH évdéyeTar Kal Tovs 
avdous GAXjAovs hirciv: ‘therefore, in the case of persons of 
moral habits, [not only the society of the virtuous, but] daily 
intercourse also with persons of their own race is highly 
pleasurable: indeed such intercourse with the other animals 
is pleasurable also. And in this way it is possible even for the 
vicious to be fond of one another.’ In case exception should be 
taken to the slovenly phrase éd’ dv Sixaras é€ers, I may note 
that this use of éi is frequent in the Hudemian ethics, and I 
may quote in exemplification vi § 16 = 1240" 30 dco em’ av@pa- 
Tov pév Soxet Exactos av’Tos avT@ diros, emi bé Tav aAr@v 
fwov olov immos avtos avT@ ove dpa didos!. With the state- 
ments made about dyafoi and dadAo1, compare i § 5 = 1234" 34. 
and ii § 54=1238* 35 respectively. For éfes in this connection, 
compare ii § 7 =1236* 5 rovros Sé jSéa Ta Kata tas Eevs: 
TavTa 6 éotl Ta ayaba Kai Ta Kanda, 


vii § 2=1241" 7 Sone? 5 domep * * Kal 7 etvora odK adtod 
evota TOU evvoiCopmévou elvat, AAA TOD @ Evvoel. 

The word evpyora, which now stands before tov evvorfouevov, 
is plainly a superfluity, whilst the genitives Tod edvorfouevov and 
Tov @ evvoet seem to want a preposition. Read therefore ov« 
avrod évexa Tod evvorfouévov, comparing for the use of évexa in 


1 Tt seems to me unnecessary either to add of, after fywv or to suppose a 
lacuna before ot« dpa. 
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the axparns, A and B may agree cata dudvovay and yet disagree 
xar dpefiv,and © and D may agree ear’ dpeé and yet dis- 
agree xata d.dvovar, and in either of these cases there may be 
disagreement in action: (3) that 1t is not mere agreement in 
respect of mpoaipects and of értOvpia; for the dudvora of which 
we are thinking is the oyévora of the good, in contradistinction 
to that of the bad, who purpose and desire the same things to 
their mutual injury. To obtain this meaning I propose tenta- 
tively the following restoration: ovte povov cata bidvotav 7 
Kata dpekiv, éott yap Tavaytla TO Kivody <Kiveiv Kal TO émiOu- 
podv> éribupeiv, Somep ev TO axpatel Siahwvel TodTo: ovdée 
feodd. od Sef] kata thy mpoaiperw opovoeiy Kal xara rv 
émiOupiav, érrecdy) [codd, él b€] trav ayabdy 7 dudvoia, of bé 
[codd, of ye] @adAos tavra [codd. radra] mpoatpovpevor nal 
émiOupotvres BXdmTovew addAnrovs. For ro xvodv, compare 
© ii § 21 =1248" 24 ro dé Enrovpevoy rovr éati, ris THs 
Kiwnoews apyn év TH uy}. Sidov $n Bowep ev TH brow Geos, 
[xal] kav éxeiv@. Kivel yap Tws TavTa TO ev Hpiv Oeior. 


ix § 2=1241° 17 ésrel 8 opoims eyes Wuy7 mpos capa Kal 
teyvitns mpos dpyavoy Kal Seomorns mpos dodXov, ToUT@Y pév 
OUK EoTL KOLVMVIa, ov yap dU éaTiv, aAdrAa TO pev Ev, TO SE Tob 
évos [ovdér]. 

So Susemihl, who comments as follows: “20, od8éy secl. yp. 
Vict. et Fr., cov ci. et rec. Bu.” I think that the oddé»v of the 
MSS should be written od 6’ é, in the sense of év 8 od. The 
clause will then mean: ‘one of the correlatives is a unity; the 
other is not a unity, but a property or possession of the unity.’ 


ix § 5=1241" 36 «ar’ avadoyiav dé 7 dpiotoxpatixy apicrn 
Kai BacitdKn. 

Bussemaker conjectures that dpiorn should be bracketed, 
and apparently Susemihl approves the suggestion. I think 
that, in place of dpiorn, we should read dpioréa, Compare 
ii § 51 = 1238* 25 éors yap To drde@s 760 TO Tédet Opiotéoy Kal 
TO XpPOVe. 


x § 22 = 1243° 25 oré dé wal peradayBdver nal apdiBarret. 
Fritzsche would insert the article o before werakauwBavev and 
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bracket «ai before au¢gi8adrXre. Bearing in mind the palace o- 
graphical equivalence of K and IC, I propose: ore S€ sai 
peTadapBavey ica avttBadre. It is true that azdiBadX\.ov-z—a 
occurs at 1243* 12: but a glance at that passage will show th =at 
what 1s suitable there, would be unsuitable here. 


x § 23=1243* 28 .... dowep ey TH TaY vomiopdToY aTro- 
dover. xal yap évradéa mepi rovTwyv 7 audicByrnows: 5 hey 
yap afi was Tor Hv, 0 Sé was vov, av py Sveitr@vTac. 

What we want here is, I think, not afwi mas tér Hv and 
wos viv, but aktot Tt ws TOT’ HY and Te ds vov: ‘the one makes 
a claim at the old rate, the other makes a claim at the ne-w 
rate, unless the contract contains an exact provision.’ 


HENRY JACKSON. 


9 July 1899. 














ON NICOMACHEAN ETHICS U1 i § 17, 1111*8, AND 
REPUBLIC VIII 563 c%. 


UNDER the head of the ‘IepeZa:, editors of the fragments of 
Aeschylus have collected the testimonia for an incident of the 
poet’s life. In certain of his plays, we are told, or, at any rate, 
in one of them, he was thought to have violated the rules of 
propriety, if not those of religion, by unwarrantable references 
to the mysteries of Demeter. -According to Heracleides 
Ponticus apud Eustratium, p. 40*, the populace would have 
killed him upon the stage, if he had not taken refuge at 
the altar of Dionysus. According to Aelian, v.h. V xix, he 
was formally accused of impiety, and would have been 
stoned, but for the interposition of his brother Ameinias, 
the hero of Salamis, According to Clement of Alexandria, 
stromata 1 xiv § 60 =461 Potter, he was brought before the 
Areopagus, but on the plea that he had not been initiated, 
was discharged. (See Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, p. 77.) How- 
ever the precise facts may have been,—whether his defence 
was made in the theatre, or before an ordinary court, or on the 
Areopagus,—it is clear that in defending himself he used 
some notable phrase, which serves Aristotle, Nicomachean 
ethics 1111 § 17, 1111" 8, as an example of the plea of ignorance 
of an offence alleged: 0 5 mparret dyvoncetey av tis, olov 
AéyorTés hacw éexmecety avrods 7 ovK eidévae STL amroppyta 
nv, @otep AioytrXos Ta puoTiKa : ‘A Man may not know what 
he is doing; thus, in speaking, men say that a thing escaped 
them, or that they did not know that it was a secret, as 
Aeschylus said about the mysteries.’ It would seem then that, 
in answering an accusation of divulging the mysteries, 
Aeschylus pleaded, either, that ‘what he had said escaped 
him, or, that ‘he did not know that what he had said was 
a secret, or, possibly, that ‘what he had said escaped him in 
ignorance of its secret meaning. He may perhaps have 
added, as Clement relates, that he had never been initiated. 


1 This paper was communicated to the Cambridge Philological Society, 
25 February 1886. 
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There is however here no clear evidence as to the precise =» 
words which Aeschylus used in urging his plea. 

I now turn to another so-called fragment, which in Din- —_ 
dorf’s collection of fragments of aéyka dpayara is numbered SE 
326, and in Nauck’s, 341. It is preserved by Plato republics — 
563C ovxoty nar’ Airyvrov, édn, Epovpwev 6 Te viv iO i. — 
otopa; by Plutarch amatorius 7638 6 tToivuy & a 
eatpor exe pnOnvat warXov, ovde viv, ere y otvy nAGEv eri —i 
oTopa, cat Aioyvrov, dppytov eacew por dona; and bywery 
‘Themistius Orat. iv p. 52B émred) car AicyvAoy viv 7a 7 
él ordpa 3 madar éxphv. Dindorf contents himself with=—iih 
printing these three passages, but seemingly assumes that they=aezy 
preserve a fragment of tragedy: Nauck is less cautious, and&—ed 
extracts the words 6 ti vuy 7A@ él cToua, writing yuy as al—aeD 
enclitic, presumably on metrical grounds. 

But is there any proof that the phrase in question belongse==3 
to a tragedy? and is it a mere coincidence that the phrase==e 
exactly answers to the requirements of the situation indicatedi=— 
in Nicomachean ethics 111 1 § 17 ? 

Let it be supposed that Aeschylus himself, having been 
taxed with the betrayal of the mysteries, replied in plain ==! 
prose—elmov O TL arOev emt oro pe, or eivrov 6 Te HAOEV Emi 
oTépa ovK eld@s OTL amdppnrov jv, ‘I said the first thing = 
which occurred to me,’ or ‘I said the first thing which occurred sz 
to me, not knowing that there was anything in it which had = 
to do with the mysteries.’ The occasion of the phrase, and — 
perhaps something unusual in its turn, might give to it a — 
certain currency, which would account at once for the purely 
proverbial use of the locution in the republic, and for the ~* 
distinctly historical reference to it in the ethics. 

I have however yet another word to say. In reading 
the sentence in the ethics, I have an uneasy feeling that, 
wholly apart from any doubts which have been raised about 
the nominative Aéyovres and about the accusative avTovs, 
the phrase éxreceiy avrovs is strangely bald. It has occurred 
to me that my misgiving would be removed, if, substituting 
& for 7, we were to read—olov Aéyovrés hacw éxmecelv 
avrovs & ov« eidévat bTt aTroppyta Hy. 










HENRY JACKSON. 


. imal 
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ON THEMISTIUS II eis Kuwvotavrwv 32 C'. 


THEMISTIUS’ second oration has for its theme érs padsora 
didocopos 0 Bactreds. In the course of the argument he 
reminds us that this proposition is affirmed by Plato, not in 
isolated passages, but in whole dialogues; in the republic, the 
laws, the Phaedrus. Then with regard to the dialogue last- 
named the orator continues— 

" yap evdaiuwv éxeivn kal paxapla yopeia, jv avtTos pév 
dnot pera rod Atos yopeverv, a\XNovs b€ peT AAXwv Gedy, Kai 
Ot TOV Op@pmEVoY yv@pmaTevorTes ei Pidoaopos Te Kal ryEwovLKOS 
Thv diow éoti, cai adda 67) boa pupia ovK apvdpas éaTl 
AéeyovTos 0 Aéyw [sc. te Pirocopos eat o Bacidevs]|, ovde 
Mpos povous Tovs oEUTEpoy axovovTas. 

Remarking that nv avros puéev xtTdX is derived from the 
Phaedrus, Petavius proceeds “Quod sequitur, cal of Tov dpw- 
pevov yvwparevorres, vereor ut integrum sit. Forte, e/s rov 
ovpavov apywatevorres”: and this note is reproduced by Din- 
dorf. Petavius is right in thinking that there is a corruption; 
but the corruption is of the very slightest, being no more than 
the substitution of O for E in the word épwyevov. Compare 
Plato Phaedrus 252 © of pev &) ody Atos Aliiov tia elvar 
Enrovot THY Wruynv Tov Up avTay épw@pevov skoTovcw ovv 
ei hirtdcodds te Kal nyewovtxos THY dio, Kal Grav avTov 
evporTes epacOadawy, Tay Trotovaty O7ws ToLodTos Ectar. Whence 
restore of Tov épwpevoyv yvopatevorres. With this change, and 
the addition of a comma after dca wvpia, the sentence gives an 
excellent sense. 

HENRY JACKSON, 


1 This note was communicated to 23 February 1893. See Proceedings, 
the Cambridge Philological Society, pp. 9. 
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EMENDATIONS IN THE FIFTH BOOK OF MANILIU™~ 


8—1l1 me properare wiam mundus iubet omnia circum \ 
sidera uectatum toto decurrere caelo, | cum semel aetheri— 
iussus conscendere currus | summum contigerim sua per fastigi 
culmen] etiam...aussus, = 

34—87 should be written and punctuated thus: Colchidis=—* 
<in> magicas artes qui uertere Iolcon | Medeam iussit mouit— = 
que uenena per orbem, | nunc quoque, uicina puppi ceu naniget__™"’ 
Argo | a dextri lateris ducit regione per astra. et...uicinam—=— 
puppvm MSS, 

43—47 totumque uolet transnare profundum | classibus, — 
atque alios menses aliwmque uidere | Phasin, et in cautes 
Tiphyn superare trementem. | tolle tstos ortus hominum sub 
sidere tali, | sustuleris bellum Troiae] altumque...ruentem (or 
tenentem)...sitos. 

85—87 should be written thus: nec non alterno desultor 
sidere dorso | quadrupedum et stabilis poterit defigere plantas, | 
pesque, uolubile (or uolatile) onus, ludet per terga uolantum. 
perquo labite quos (al. per quos labit eqguos) Mss. Iv 204 should 
be written: pes noua maturi pulsat cum munera Bacchi. per... 
pus amu (al, post annwm) MSS. 

105—107 should be written thus: ne crede seuerae | frontis 
opus fingi, strictos aut corda Catones | abruptumque pari Tor- 
quatum et Horatia facta. signt...que in (al. m)...patri MSS. 

110, 111 in lusus agiles agilemque uigorem | desudant] 
Jaciles. 

112—114 in uulnus numquam uirtus sed saepe libido| 
impellit, turpisque emitur uel morte uoluptas, | et minimum 
cecidisse malum est, quia crimine uictum] utneunt. 
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183—185 should be written and punctuated thus: quaque 
rat Actaeon sublimis laude, set ante | quam canibus noua 
oraeda fuit, ducuntur et ipsi, | retibus et claudunt campos, 
‘ormidine montis. siluis imitandus (al. mutandus) et Mss. 

194—196 should be written and punctuated thus: ac per 
wulla sequi dubias uestigia praedas, | luxuriae quia terra parum, 
fastidit et orbem | uenter, et ipse gulam Nereus ex aequore 
yascit. fastidiet MSS. 

207 exoriturque canis latratque canicula flammas] lat<rans 


219 should be written, with Ms authority for every word: 
rascentem quam nec pelagi restinxerit unda. 

231, 232 should be written and punctuated thus: new talis 
nirere artis sub sidere tali | cernis ut ipsum etiam sidus uenetur 
n astris? nec MSS. 

241, 242 should be written thus: teque tibi credet semper- 
fue, ut matre resectum, | abiwnget thalamis, segetemque inter- 
leret uuis. qut...adiungit calamis (al. thalamis) Mss. 

244, 245 nec parce uina recepta | hauriet, e miseris et 
ructibus ipse fruetur] emeritis. 

265—268 should be written thus: Arabum Suwrits mulcebit 
«lores | et medios unguenta dabit referentia flatus, | ut sit 
idulterio sucorum gratia maior. | munditiae <cordi> cultusque 
wtesque decorae. szluis (and decors for decorae) MSs. 

277 and 278 are spurious as well as 279. 

301, 302 Hectoris ille faces arcu telisque fugauit | mittebat- 
{ue suos ignes et mille carinis] cies e. 

355—357 hoc est artis opus, non exspectare gementis | set 
1on auditos mutorum tollere morbos | et sibi non aegros iam 
ludum credere corpus] poscere credi, 

395, 396 cum se patrio producet in aequore Piscis | in cael- 
imque ferens alienis finibus ibit] producens. 

Before 400 should be inserted the verses which Jacob 
tumbers 531 and 532, thus: et perlucentes cupiens prensare 
apillos | uerticibus mediis oculos immittet auaros, | cumque 
uis domibus concha ualloque latentis | protrahet immersus. 

419 ambiguus terrae partus pelagoque creatur| pelaguque. 
I 231 ambiguus terrae Capricornus, Aquarius undis] tergo. 

11—2 


~ 
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451, 452 should be written thus: facit ora seuerae | frontis == 
<is> ac uultus componit pondere mentis. 

455 should be placed after 458, thus: quodque agit, id Ei 
credat, stupefactus imagine iuris, | tutorisue supercilium pa- —s 
truiue rigorem, 

461 should be placed after 465 (thus: nec minus hac => 
scelerum facie rerumque tumultu | quaerent Medeae natos), < = 
and 462 should be written thus: gaudebunt Atrei rivam me- —=S 
morare sepultam. luaxwm...sepulchra (al. sepulchri) Mss. : a 

478—481 should be written thus: et, si tanta operum uires === 
commenta negarint, | externis tamen aptus erit, nunc uoce=—>= 
poeta | nunc tacito gestu, referetque affectibus ornans | et sua 4 
dicendo faciet. poetis...ora MSS. 

529 (580 Jacob) should be placed before 528, and 527—530 <> | 
should be written thus: ille etiam fuluas auidus numerabit <® 
_ harenas | paruaque ramentis faciet momenta minutis, | perfun- —— 
detque noua stillantia litora ponto | proluwe, leget et census ===§ 
spumantis in aurum. nouo...protulit ut legeret Mss, ille leget SS" 
Huet. 

564, 565 extulit et liquido Nereis ab aequore uultum | et == 
casus miserata twos rorauit et undas] tibi os...ulnas. 

595 should be placed after 601 (thus: ceti subeuntis uerb- 
erat ora | Gorgoneo tinctum defigens sanguine ferrum), and 
593—596 should be written thus: quassis hune subleuat alis | 
pes suus et caelo pendens iaculatur in hostem : | illa subit contra, 
hic subuolat...Perseus Mss, 

615, 616 soluitque haerentem uinclis de rupe puellam | 
desponsam pugna nupturam dote mariti] magna, 

630, 631 should be written and punctuated thus: uinctorum 
dominus, sociusque in parte catenae | interdum, poenis wt nowia 
corpora seruet. imnoxia...seruat (al, nowa...seruet) MSS, 

641, 642 should be written thus: nam quis (or num quis) 
ab extremo citius reuolauerit orbe | nuntius extremumue leuis 
penetrauerit orbem? quamuts (al. quauis) MSs, 

655, 656 et caeli meditatus iter uestigia perdet, | et peneua 
et pendens populum suspendet ab ipso] aethere uel (=etnepeuaet). 

659—661 should be written and punctuated thus: hoe 
trahit in pelagi caedis et uulnera natos | squamigeri gregis, 
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extentis laqueare profundum | retibus et pontum uinclis artare 
Jurentes. furentem MSS. 

686—688 should be written thus: adpelluntque suo deduc- 
tum ex aequore fluctum | claudendoque negant <abi>tum : dein 
(or reditum : tum) succidit unda, | area et epoto per solem umore 
nitescit. tum demum suscipit undas aepa (al. aepia) et ponto 
MSS, area edd. uett., poto Barth, ac rupa epoto Rossberg. 

689, 690 congeritur siccum pelagus mensisque profundi | 
canities sed nota maris] detonsa. 

708—710 ille tigrim rabie soluet pacique domabit, | quae- 
que alia infestant siluis animalia terras | iunget amicitia secum] 
Surus. 

725 signaque transgressus mutat per tempora Phoebus] 
permutat. 


A. E. HOUSMAN. 


EMENDATIONES HOMERICAE (OD. XIII—XVI). 


vy 28 avrap ‘Odvaceds 
TOAAa Tpos néeAvov Keharay TpéTEe TaypavowrTa 
Svvar errevryopmevos’ On yap meveaive véerOat. , 
Though it is hardly matter for wonder that Nauck shoule s' 
have suggested éevyouevos, and Wansink érSipevo™ ~ : 
instead of darevyéuevos in 1. 80, still it is by no means oaay tee 
acquiesce in either change. They are a little too remote fron 
the tradition. At the same time the objections to dévac éarez— — 
youevos are stronger than might at first sight be supposed- *. 
Let us compare the other examples of é7reiryeo@ax followed by ans 
infinitive ;— 

B 354 76 wy tis mply érevyécOw oixovde véerOa. 

e 399 vive 8 érretryopevos trociv nreipov éemiBjvat. 
Obviously these give no countenance to the recognised rendering 
‘eager that the sun should set’, ‘impatient for the setting’, 
but support only the more simple and natural, though here 
impossible, version ‘hastening to set’. The change of subject 
exhibited by the infinitive goes rather beyond the usual 
Homeric license, because the infinitive is here attached not to 
the whole clause, but to the participle only. See the instances 
given in Monro’s Homeric Grammar § 231: of these A 340 éyyds 
écav mpoduyeiv, ‘they were near for him to escape’, seems to 
come nearest in point of harshness to the present instance, It 
is not really quite so violent, for the expression is preceded by 
ov yap ot imrrot (i.e. od Sé of) and the pronoun may logically be 
regarded as the subject. 

Moreover a further criticism may be made upon this phrase ) 
divat émrevyoyevos. The sense here necessarily assumed is not 


V—_—_ 
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only admittedly harsh as we have seen, but in reality and for 
another reason, inadmissible. ésrevyowevos with an infinitive, as 
the examples quoted indicate, is not fairly represented by 
‘eager’ and ‘impatient’. In this collocation the word connotes 
not these feelings alone, but the vigorous action which is 
prompted by them. It might be rendered ‘exerting himself’ 
or in common parlance ‘ putting his shoulder to the wheel’. It 
is evident that Odysseus could not by any personal exertion 
accelerate the chariot of the sun. 

Under these circumstances then some slight change may 
at any rate be considered. I would alter one letter only and 
read :— 


ddvat émeiyopevoy 


“hastening to his setting’. It may be objected that this is too 
easy a correction. Why has it not been made before, and why 
was the vulgate ever preferred? The two questions are practi- 
cally identical and a satisfactory answer will go far to prove the 
emendation. In the first place then probably because readers 
and editors have somehow persuaded themselves that there is a 
contrast intended between the epithet mraudavowrTa, ‘all- 
radiant’, and the verb divas, as if Odysseus began casting 
impatient glances at the sun, as soon as, or even before, it had 
attained its meridian height. Hence comes apparently Nauck’s 
unfortunate dyyv for d) in the next clause. Such a persuasion 
is however quite gratuitous. It exaggerates the excusable 
impatience of Odysseus and moreover betrays a somewhat in- 
accurate observation of natural fact. Are we to suppose forsooth, 
that the sun’s light would not be vayudavowy after midday ? 
Let all possible emphasis be given to the wap-, yet I venture 
to say that the very reverse is a good deal nearer the truth; for 
the fiercer vertical rays of midday are rather less dazzling to 
the eye than the horizontal, though really weaker, ones of 
afternoon. 

The second and chief cause of the corruption however must 
have been the somewhat short-sighted notion that 6) yap 
pevéasve véeerOaz is bound to refer solely to the two words that 
begin the line, instead of to the whole preceding statement. 


SS 
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If this arbitrary limitation be admitted, then undoubtedly & il 
émrevyopuevoy must be changed to érevyouevos in spite of anje «on 
resultant harshness of construction for édvax. But what nee&>—se 
is there for the limitation? In very truth, none whatever. —x— 
‘For now he was anxious to return home’ is the reason for the» «—#h 
oft-repeated turning of his head to see the progress of the» «Hh 
declining sun. The true reading :— 
divat emrevyopevov 

tells us that the sun was declining, and that the hero with <#th 
ordinary sound sense did not begin casting these anxious s—2-us 
glances until the sun (then in very truth rapdavowy) was. as 
unmistakably sloping quickly to the west. 


* 


v107 év 8 totot AiPeor TwepipnKees, EvOa TE vipat 

hape wpaivovew ariropdupa, Gadpa tdécBau 

év 8 tdat devdovta. 
aevdovra is the reading of the majority of the MSS. A minority —Y 
have the obviously impossible aevvdovra, and a still smaller 
minority atevdovra. The word is supposed to mean ‘ever- —— 
Howing’ and to be a compound of alei or alévy and vaovra. 
Bekker and Nauck would read aié vaovra, but without the 
slightest Homeric authority for the form aéé. About the 
Boeotian i or the Lesbian ai the less said the better. To 
introduce any such forms into Homer would simply be to repeat 
what has been shown to be the common error of the later 
Greeks themselves in dealing with the text. 

But if neither aievaovra nor aevaovta can possibly be 
correct, from what can these peculiar developments, these voces 
nihili, have originated? I suggest from a primitive :— 

avvaovta (i.e. ava-vaovTa) 
‘up-springing’, ‘bubbling-up’. It is some assistance and some 
satisfaction to find that avvaovra 1s actually the reading of 
Flor. Laur. Xxx, 4,a highly respectable authority. A motive 
for corrupting avvdaovra into either of the forms mentioned may 
be found in the desire to present vaovra, as ordinarily, with a 


| 
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short rather than a long antepenultimate. Still epic usage 
would fully justify the license, if license it be, cf. syaaoGe beside 
ayaac@e; and in the limits of vaw itself, though we have € 292 
Kpnvn vae, P 197 dpefata paxpa vaovow with short a, yet 
there is also :-— 

t 222 ywpis 8 atl Epcats vaov & op@® ayyea Tavta. 
The Aristarchean vaiov is perhaps needlessly read by most 
editors in that passage. Its acceptance is however quite im- 
material to the argument. Those who prefer the diphthong 
may introduce it here also, avvaiovra: but it certainly seems 
desirable to keep vaiw, habito, without any superfluous liability 
to be confused with vaw, fluo. 

Again to the minds of the later Greeks devaoyta would 
recommend itself because of their familiarity with aévaos which 
may be found in many of their authors from Hesiod downwards, 
but not, be it observed, in Homer. 

I do not pretend to apply the remedy here advocated to the 
Hesiodic instance of our participle :— 


Hes. Op. 552 &s re dpuvccapevos ToTayayv amo devadvTov. 


Possibly the true epithet there is divnévrwv. But the 
passage, in which this line stands, is not only a mass of meaning- 
less corruption in the tradition, but no attempted reconstruction 
has so far produced even a tolerable result. It would suffice to 
suppose that the participle was borrowed from our line after the 
encroachment of the traditional impossibility. 

In 1. 108 the original can hardly have run, as we now have 
it :— 

pape wpaivovoi aduropdupa. 
The third foot is defective. As to the idea, fostered by a few 
easily remediable instances, that Gs retained in Homer its 
primal sibilant, surely it is untenable in face of such combina- 
tions as mapa Giv’ adds, éf’ adds, Netudves adds &c., particularly 
so, | should think, in a compound like this, a form moreover 
that actually has an elision before it in the only other passages 
where it appears, 53 and 306 nAaxata ctpwhac adurropdupa. 
I would suggest that we have here a modernisation of some- 


a 
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thing like ¢apea AEPA’ Hpaova’ (bpowa’), cf. 7 105 ai 8 toro <> 


vddwot. Doubtless the vulgate defies convincing emendatiome <-> 
but that cannot, and ought not to, protect it from due animacr 
adversion. 
* 
vy 163 kal éppifocev évepOev 
NYelpi KaTatphvel ehacas* 
For the dative singular here I would substitute the plura s=-a| 
which seems to have been lost, despite the resultant injuryto® t 
the metre, mainly because there was no apparent necessity fa» =or 
the god to use both hands. The restoration will stand thus: 
xNepol KaTarpyvera édaoas. 
But the expression may, I think, repay a little further examim==_an- 
ation. The plural, we may see, is preserved in this phrase a 
few lines further on :— 





vy 198 @ TemAnyeTo pnpw 
yYeprl KaTaTphvecc . 
As also in O 114, 398, where the whole clause is repeated. [- —iln 
these three places however the plural was not in serious danger ==", 
for it is well-nigh a physical impossibility to perform the actiom 2 
described with one hand only. Experto sibi quisque credet. 
We have one more instance of the plural :— 
t 467 tHv ypnis yelperou xatampynvecot AaBovca, 
where the metre is just as efficient a protection, 
It now remains to look at the other passages, in which the— 
singular appears. I find two only :— 
II 791 
oti 8 daidev, wrnEev 52 peradpevoy evpée T Wyo 
xelpt KaTaTpnvel, oTpepedivynler Sé of doce. 
Hym. Apoll. 333 
yeipt katampyvel 5 éhace yOova kai dato pvOov. 
In the latter passage & occupies an impossible position, and 
the plural yepol cararpiveco’ with asyndeton is clearly pre- 
ferable. We may compare :— 
I 568 wodAd Sé Kal yaiav woAvgdopBnv yepoiv anroia. 


"ganged al PAA Gi fbatats of which 
be ihing and rling of he eye The concocter of 
ped v doubtless song he: hes RE VES OY Oe has 
) oh rT Past Seen! asuccessful, if we are to regard, 
1e hero's, but the hearer’s iclbige. 

» is not the slightest difficulty in the use of the 
ph ura tacaay of these passages, though we can easily imagine 
the Prsrdalabe improvers of Homer suggesting with profound 
but mistaken piety, that in the case of Apollo (II 792) and 
of f P oseidon (v 164) the power of the god would be much more 
narked, if the effect were produced by the stroke of one hand 
0 ay That consideration in itself would be enough: but if 
un pemaistoval motive for the displacement of the plural be 
‘ired it may be found, so far as two out of our three passages 
e concerned, in the later disinclination to elide the « of 
Wes except under absolute compulsion. See remarks on 
5 (Journ. Phil. xxvi p, 146 ff). 


# 


vs as 4 Zets odeas ticacto ixerjatos, bs Te Kal dddovs— 

h is the accepted presentation of this line, certainly not 
a avourable specimen of the Homeric metre. The objection- 
Peatues 3 is the third foot, presumably, but by courtesy only 
d not by right, a dactyl. 

as far as the evidence of MSS. is concerned, for oféas, 
which no one adopts, there is absolute unanimity: for ricavro 
' ier ‘e e are PH post correcturam M Schol. 1 man.: for rica.’ 
F nbs pet correcturam H’* Et, Flor. Lastly rica:to is at- 

d to Aristarchus, ricacO@ or ticacOa: to Zenodotus, 
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which indeed neither Aristarchus nor any one else would 
have introduced here out of his own head. No editor prints 
the easier ovx, and so the vulgate alone need be considered 
here. I believe the error of the tradition is in the preceding 
word arap, and will state at once what I hold to be the true 
reading of the line :— 


avoe Alinv AVvIpt Tocov, ovd’ evpeia TérUKTAL. 


Now the necessity for the rejection of the vulgate does 
not depend upon the question of the validity of hiatus licitus. 
It is not my present intention to select deliberately @upoBopouv 
€ptdos wévei as examples of erroneous readings in our accepted 
text instances of mere hiatus licitus, yet I find it neither possible 
nor desirable out of deference to a mistaken and misleading 
theory which happens to be in vogue, to leave untouched such 
a passage as the one here given. If we disregard the hiatus 
then altogether, it is still pretty clear that drap ovédé is here 
impossible. There is no conceivable, or at any rate no admis- 
sible, rendering of these words other than ‘but not even’. 
Now if any one is satisfied with such a sentence as ‘neither 
is it a very poor island, but it is not even wide’, because 
forsooth the tradition or Aristarchus has it so, he will of course 
champion the cause of the vulgate. But doubtless there will 
be others who are a little more exacting. 

Another consideration telling against drap ovdé is that it 
only occurs once again in Homer :— 

E 485 rivn 8 &ornexas, dtdp ovS adrotot Kedevers. 
Even there although the sense ‘but not even’ is quite appro- 
priate, yet the line is doubtful, and Homeric usage gives 


strong warrant (v. Journ. Phil. xxiv p. 275 f.) for my proposed 
correction :— 


Tuvn & éoTnKas Exds, ovd aANOLoL KENEVELS. 


As in that case the appeal was made to Homer himself 
so the restoration here is immediately derived from the poet’s 
own words elsewhere :— 


o 405 ob te TwepitrAnOns inv Tocov, GAN dyabn pér, 


Lal 


—— 
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The expression there though verbally different is very simil SE lar 
in type to our line (v 243) and like it occurs in the descriptie= Zon 
of an island, conf. remarks on Hym. Herm. 199 (Journ, Ph «ail. 
XXVI p. 254). 

The idiomatic combination Xinv Tocoy may also be found :——— 


6 371 vyrids eis, & Ecive, Ainv rocov nde yaridpar, 


and the use of tocov may be further illustrated by that . of 
roiov with adjectives and adverbs, VW 246 (r¥pfov), ddA —\’ 
émuexéa Totov, y 321 és wéXaryos péya Toiov, AX 135, ~ 2652 
(@dvaros) aBdnypes wdda Toios (L. toiov), o 451 _nepSadicm” 
5: totov, a 209 Oaywd roiov, 8 776, n 30 cuyp totov, v 302 
gapoaviov wada roiov. Compare also the adjoining (vy 235) 
ovdé Tt Ainv | oUT@ vwvUmos éoTLD. 

It is worth remarking that Adnv técov where the wora—5 
are together has escaped interference; but here where the—==Y 
stand separated by the interposed Avmp7, rocov has failed t ——° 
maintain itself. The inference is that proximity of parts i= 
the best safeguard of an entirely obsolete formula, while cons==- 
versely the integrity of but a slight deviation from a familia——? 
turn of expression is better secured by moderate distance== 
Compare how tov pwev has fared in e 266 (Journ. Phil. xxy = 
p. 145). 

% 


vy 378 = ev@pevot avTiGénv ddoyov Kai Edva StOovTes* 

The line is also read X 117 and yet the double occurrence 
cannot induce me to abandon my wh as to its authen- 
ticity in its present shape. 

The contracted form prw@pevoe for pvacpmevot is doubtless 
legitimate. The usage of prdowas gives it sufficient counte- 
nance. At the same time there are several passages in which 
the uncontracted forms ought to be, and frequently are, re- 
stored by editors, eg. E 91 pvaeo®, & 326 praovt’, r 431 
pvaeat. There is no other instance of the participle in Homer, 
but in Hym. Apoll. 209 y»womevos (e conjectura) is read, and 
as all the oblique cases of the plural would have to be of 
this form for admission into the hexameter at all, the tendency 


‘ha 
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would be rather towards the adoption of the uncontracted form 
in the nom. case also. 

Primarily however suspicion falls upon the adjective dv- 
TiGénv, and for the annexed reason: dytifeos, although any- 
thing but a rare word, is nowhere else applied to Penelope, 
nor indeed to any woman either in the Iliad or in the Odyssey. 
This can hardly be an accident. 

Accordingly I hazard the conjecture, not palaeographically 
a violent one, that the original was in both passages :-— 


pv@opevoi te Tejv addoyov Kai Edva didovTes: 


The gravamen of the charge against the island-princes really 
rests upon the pronoun. édva didcvres implies no offence in 
itself : it is a transgression, if it be adoy@: it is an exasperating 
personal insult as well, if it be rej dAdye. 


* 


E151 an’ eyo ove attas pvOncopat, adda adv pKa, 
ws véetar Odvoeds. 
By all means let us replace the unmetrical ws véeras "Oduceds 
by the more idiomatic and—except for the omission of xe, 
which might easily be lost—palaeographically identical ex- 
pression :— 
ws xe vent ‘Oduceds. 


Metrical suitability is not by any means the sole or main 
recommendation of this reading. It reinstates a phrase that 
would naturally, ay, almost inevitably, fall from the lips of 
an epic poet in this connection, as indeed may be seen from :— 


a 85 édpa Taytora 
vippn evTAoKkau@ city vnweptéa Bovdny, 
voorov ‘Odvocios tadacidpovos, ws Ke ventas. 
205 gpaccetar ws Ke vénrat, émel ToAvunyavos eo. 


From these and similar passages it may fairly be doubted 
whether the common doctrine, that xe with subjunctive states 
a fact with less positiveness and emphasis than the future 
indicative, is altogether to be relied upon. 


a 
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I find in this same book, and it may as well be notic=>» micec 
at once, another instance of hiatus as bad as the above, = 0 
even worse :— 


41 Hat, Gddaow bé cvas otaddovs aTiTadrAw 
I would suggest as a probable remedy, certainly a tolerakc& =ble 
one :— 
ype ao 
‘I sit as I am’, or as Aristarchus would have it,—not quia -ite 
accurately though, except in such expressions as the presex: =—=nt 
one, ‘here I sit’. 
Not very dissimilar is the case of :— 
E 684 Iptapidn, wy bn we EXwp Aavaciow éacys 
Keio Oat, add’ érrapuvor 
I have long been of opinion that we have here a result of the he 
disinclination to recognise frankly an ordinary epic elisiome —“®, 
and that the true presentation should be:— 
Kei? @S adr’ émaduvvor: ‘to lie here’, 
We may compare the contrasted expression ® 184 Keio’ ov Tama": 
‘Lie thou there’. @ée is just as appropriate in the mouth om! 
the wounded Sarpedon as ofrws is to the victorious Achilles. 


* 


EF 193 cin peéev vov vow érl xpdvoy nuev edwd) 
nde péOv yAuKEpov KrLoins évTocber eodcr, 
Saivucbat axéovt’, adXoe 8 él Epyov Erocev" 


Odysseus here proposes in the form of a wish, that Eumaeus 
and himself should stay indoors for a time and take food and 
wine, while the others attend to the work outside. There is a 
noticeable metrical difficulty in 1. 195, the hiatus in Saivucbai 
axéovT, and as usual it is accompanied by a commensurate 
failure in the sense. 

The intention of Odysseus is that he and his entertainer 
should have an opportunity of conversing quietly without being 
incommoded by the presence of witnesses. Accordingly we find 
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that the two words just quoted are rendered ‘to feast or dine 
quietly’, ‘in quiet’ (Butcher and Lang), ‘ruhig, ungestért’ 
(Ameis-Hentze). Unfortunately, I fear, this is not the true 
sense of dxéovre. It is merely a loose and inaccurate rendering 
designed to suit the special case. The real meaning is ‘in 
silence’, ‘holding our tongues’, the very reverse of what 
Odysseus should have said. Previously indeed (v. & 110) he 
had been content to feast ‘in silence’ and play the part of a 
listener: now he intends to be the speaker. Such being the 
ease, axeovre might conceivably be taken as an instance of his 
notorious artfulness, «Xerrocdvn, if only there had been any 
occasion for its exercise. Artfulness unmotived is merely down- 
right fatuity masquerading under a more specious title. 

But is it quite certain that aeéwy means ‘without speaking’ ? 
Well, perhaps we cannot rely strictly on the derivation from a 
priv. and yaivw ‘to open the mouth’: for if that were insisted 
on too rigidly, the hero and his host would get no dinner at all. 
The usage of Homer however is explicit enough and cannot 
well be disregarded. Not every passage need be quoted at 
length. The following will perhaps suffice : 

A 34 8f & dxéwy rapa Giva rorvdroicBoo Garacans. 
Clearly Chryses refrains from speech until he reaches a safe 
distance. So A 512 add’ axéwy div oto. No less definite 
are :— 

K 85 @éyyeo pnd axéwy em’ Eu’ Epyeo. 

A 22,@ 459 dxéwv jv, ovdé Te eirre. 
(Leg. wév adenv Journ. Phil. xxiv p. 274.) 

t 427 rods axéwv asuvéepyov évatpedéerot Adryouct, 

v 385 GAN dxéwr Twatépa mpocedépxero. 
The other passages in which the word occurs are « 52, p 465, 
491, v 184, d 89 (?), A 565, 569, > 142. 

One passage remains and is of importance, because the 
intrusion of axéovt in our line £ 195 is probably due to its 
influence :— 

8 310 *Avtivo’, ob mas éotw irepdidrorot pe? viv 
daivucbai Tt axéovta Kal evppaiverOar éxndov. 

Journal of Philology. vou. XXv1. 12 
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vulgate. Still no one would believe for a moment, in face of 
the evidence, that the phrase patronised by Aristophanes can 
be the original from which the peculiar reading of the MSS. 
has been evolved. It is on the contrary merely the readiest 
simplification of the unintelligible tradition. 

Of course the thick-and-thin adherents of tradition and 
tradition only may rejoin, “Oh, we can translate it: it means ‘in 
miseram calamitatem inciderem ’,” and indeed it is fairly obvious 
that the required sense is practically, as the excellent version of 
Messrs Butcher and Lang has it, ‘that even yet I might reach 
the extremity of sorrow.’ The scholion BH, Aeire 4 €€, iv’ 7 
éx THs Sins emt BAdBnv ~XOouu, is deservedly scouted. But 
where is the warrant for rendering ésrvyiyvouar mjya, I meet 
with trouble? There is certainly none in Homer, and later 
usage, which would give mjd ripe emuyiyvetat, is nO more 
favourable than epic itself. In fact, unless some one will under- 
take to maintain that Homer practised an ultra-Virgilian 
freedom in transposing ordinary expressions for the sake of 
variety, no defence of the phrase éwuyiyvouat wha is possible. 
If such defence be adventured, the eftest. way to deal with the 
advocate would be to give him, with all Horatian urbanity, the 
appropriate recommendation ‘ naviget Anticyram ’, 

I have dwelt upon the condition of the vulgate because it 
is full of warning not only for those who cling blindly to 
tradition, but also for those who at the occurrence of the least 
difficulty promptly scent an interpolation. In every case, before 
excision is resorted to, it ought to be tolerably certain that the 
tradition has not failed in some particular from one or other 
of the numerous causes which have frequently operated to 
impair the primitive text. In short the possibility of a cor- 
ruption has a prior claim to consideration, and should never be 
left out of account when we are inclined to athetise. Nor even, 
if our attempts to effect a reasonable restoration are inadequate 
and unsatisfactory, does it necessarily follow that the text, being 
a mere accretion, the work of an inferior mind, is sound and 
requires none, The corruption may be, possibly it is here, 
of such a character that a convincing emendation is un- 
attainable, 
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Now here van Herwerden has proposed an emendation :— 
Sunciv mypawoiunv 
with the variation :— 
dbp’ dpa mdayyu Sino’ ert mnparvoipnr. 


There is however something very unsatisfactory in the way é7ri 
is here dealt with, either by (1) absolute removal, or (2) substi- 
tution of é7:, which then has to be cut out after édpa and 
replaced by dpa. 

It has occurred to me, and it seems worth suggesting as a 
step in the right direction, that duns éwi mwa may have arisen 
from :— 

duns éreSnmevat 


‘to step into trouble’,a somewhat rare, but quite sufficiently 
attested form of expression in the Homeric poems. We may 
refer to B 234 xaxov émiBacnéper vias Aya, x 424 dvadeins 
éeméBnaay, Wr 52 éevppoaivns emiSyjrov, @ 285 év«reins éxi- 
Bnoov. 

The concluding word presents some difficulty. It must 
evidently be a verb in the first pers. sing. of the middle voice, 
and the one that would best meet the requirements of the 
clause 1s apoiunv ‘to win for myself’, v. Journ, Phil. XXVI 
p. 134. dyoiunv, though more nearly reproducing the ductus 
litterarum, does not satisfy the sense. There is however a very 
fair sense in the reconstruction suggested, while the ironical 
turn not being of universal appreciation might easily lead to 
the substitution of the vulgate, which has a superficial air of 
intelligibility. 

I propose then: 

Opp ett mayxu SUns éemiBypev’ apoimnv 
‘in order that I might still be completely successful in getting 
into trouble’, ‘might yet fully succeed in landing in misery’. 
That the irony is Homeric may be seen from :— 
E1380 py mov tis ef’ Exe EXxos aApnrat. 


That the infinitive may take the place of a noun in the ace. 
needs no proof. 
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As an alternative some might be disposed to take refuge in 
the possible solution which the usage of dvn suggests (v. ¢ 52, 
81) and to read :— 

ipp ert wayxu Sun apnévos etny, 
which at least gives a plain and intelligible sense, though how 
or why this should have been transformed into the vulgate,is 
not easy to see. | 


a 


E 402 feiv’, ovTw yap Kév jot evKAEin T apeTH TE 
ein em’ avO@pwmous Gua T avTixa Kal perTérera, 
Os o émel €s KALCinv ayayov Kai Feivia Soxa, 
adtis S¢ xreivayme hirov tT amd Ovpov édoipny 
mpodpev xev 67 érevra Ata Kpoviwva Acroipny. 


The true reading of 1. 404 can hardly be that given above és © 
—xreivayt. For the general use of the relative followed by 
the pure optative in the Homeric poems v. Monro H. G.§ 304—5- 
It is only the conditional use with which we are now concerned. 
Of this I will take two ordinary instances by way of illus- 
tration :— 


6 222 ods To cataSpokeev, erei xpnthpe puyein, 
ov Kev epnpueptos ye Bddor Kata Saxpu trapevov. 
Let us pause for a moment to restore the integrity of the 
former of these three lines thus :— 


ds TO kataSpoker, érel ev xpnripe muyein. 
The later Greeks would not tolerate, if they could help it, the 
elision of the -e of the opt. -ese; but the preposition with 
xpynthpe is obligatory here. Perhaps the traditional émjy shows 
a slight trace of its existence, 


I 125 oU Kev GAnios ein avip, @ TOoTa ryévoLTO. 


It will be seen at once that in these conditional clauses (1) 65 = 
el tos and @=el tit. In fact in every instance of a conditional 
relative, except in the example we are considering, the person 
is indefinite, and being indefinite, as it must be, the relative 


i b eae 
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cannot be in any other person than the third. Hence I infer 
we are bound to read here :— 


el o, eel €s KMLoInv ayayor Kal Felvia Saxa, 
avis S€ «reivaius pirtov tT amo Oupor édXoipnv 
In the next line Duentzer proposed the change of adris to 

autos; to this there are serious objections. It is the actions 
that are contrasted, not the persons. Not only so, but avros 
‘by mine own hand’ is exactly what Odysseus had not contem- 
plated in his proposal. He said specifically and definitely ‘set 
the thralls upon me’, 1. 399 du@as éeriocevas. There is also 
perhaps a further reason for leaving airss unmolested. In 
later Greek we have the well-known idiomatic usage of the 
participle followed by a finite verb introduced by eira, e.g. 


Eur. Andr. 756 pa) viv duyovtes 60’ add@pev torepor. 


Now eira is not Homeric: but here just as éwei—éaxa corre- 
sponds to dvyovres, so avtis 5€ may be regarded, I think, as 
the equivalent of cira, and if so, is indispensable to the clause. 
In line 406 wpodpwv xev 67 Eretra Alia Kpoviwva detoipny, 
a variant of some interest is given by a few MSS. (XD post 
correcturam H 2 man.) 
Kpoviay’ aduroipunv. 


This reading has been adopted by Cauer as well as by van 
Leeuwen and da Costa, and therefore deserves remark, 

There are two objections fatal I think to its acceptance. 
First it involves for rpodpwv the meaning of ‘ deliberately’ or, 
as the lawyers have it, ‘of malice prepense’. This I say 
advisedly is far more than can be justified by the usage of 
mpodpwv, mpdppacca and mpodpovéws. The literal sense is 
‘heartily ’, ‘ with all one’s heart’, and ‘sincerely’, ‘ honestly’, or, 
if the action involved be of the nature of a favour, ‘kindly’. 
Secondly the pleasant irony which is assumed at the beginning 
of the speech |, 402 éverein tT apery Te is naturally and properly 
continued, until the first subject or topic is dropped and a new 
one introduced by (1. 407) viv & epn dop7rovo. 


a 
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E 411 tas pev dpa épbuy xara 70ea KoipnOjvar, 

Krayyn 8 aowetos wpto sudy avAtomevawr. 
That ép£av should be able unassisted to make position for the 
last syllable of dpa is a doctrine resting on a very slender 
basis, and might very well be abandoned, if any other more 
acceptable account of the quantity here given to the first 
syllable of the second foot were forthcoming. 

To this end let us begin by considering the form ép£av. 
Is it Homeric? It seems to me very doubtful, and for this 
reason: the form épyw is not epic but late, the only genuine 
Homeric form of the present being éépya. This conclusion 
some may be inclined to contest; but it appears to result 
inevitably from the facts. 

The evidence for éépyw is as follows: éépyer 3 sing. pres. 
occurs B 617, 845, I 404, N 706, X 121, 0 544: éépyouew 
» 503: éépyov M 201, 219: éepydpuevor N 525: eépyn A 131. 
All these forms except the last, where no MS, presents, and 
no editor has gone out of his way to suggest, épyy, are abso- 
lutely protected by the metre. 

The case for épyw (elpyw) rests on the present passage 
and two others :— 


W 72 riré we elpyouer wWuyat, eldwrka KapovTar, 
where Bentley and others are certainly right in reading rijAé 
be eépyoucn. 

P 571 # re Kai épyouévn wada ep Ypoos avdpopéoto. 


Again Bentley’s 7 xai éepryoévn is not to be resisted, v, Journ. 
Phil. xxv p. 44. 

The imperfect is always éepyov; but no certain inference 
can be drawn therefrom either way. Neither do I think that 
the perf. and pluperf. pass. épyarau, gpyaro &c. can be usefully 
appealed to on this question. épy@évr P 282 has many variants 
and should in all probability be connected with amoépen in 
the line following; but this question cannot now be entered 
upon at length. Admitting the difficulty of épy@évr’ still we 
can only put one interpretation on the above facts; Homer 
knew éépyw only, uot épya. 








| a 
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Of épya@ev in A 437 a word may be said: the line rans :— 
mavta 8 amo wAcuvpav ypoa épyaber, odde T Eace. 


It is next door to a certainty that the correct reading is ypd’ 
eéprya0ev, as indeed appears in the verse which gives the other 
instance of this word :— 
E 147 win, amo 8 adbyévos wpov eépyabev 75 aro vaTouv. 

The MSS. rightly present cvveépyafov in EZ 36. They 
could indeed hardly do otherwise; but we find dzoépyafe (-v) 
® 599, p 221 instead of what is now evident is the only correct 
form ameépyade (-v). 

Such is the case against the genuine character of ép£av. 
If my conclusion be valid, as I cannot doubt it is, the aorist 
unaugmented would be éepfay and with an augment we 
should have probably sepfav, though there is only the im- 
perfect analogy of iene 6 247 and yicxower P 332: but as 
to the possibility of there being an augmented form with the 
first syllable long whether e- or 7-, it is I should imagine 
in view of the facts stated no longer open to dispute, Ac- 
cordingly I submit as the true reading of our line:— 

Tas pev ap nepkay Kata Oca KxowunOjvat, 

It is even possible that tas sev avyjepEav was the original: 
but proof of this is now unattainable. In any case the argu- 
ment against épfay remains the same, and the opinion that 
ép—é in « 435 is from épdm (v. Journ. Phil. xxvii p. 10) is 
entirely confirmed. 


*% 


o 117 épyov & ‘Hdaiarovo ropev dé € Daidipos ipws 
Zioviay Bactrevs, 08 éds Somos audhexadruye 
Keio’ éue vootncavta: tely 6 eOédXw Tod dracca, 
These lines occur in a passage which is repeated verbatim 
from 6 613—9, so that, whether they be accepted or rejected 
here, there is no question as to their genuine Homeric cha- 
racter, 
In |. 119, as also in 6 619, xeio’ ewe is doubtless right, 
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though all the MSS. have xefoé pe, not because we have > Ere 
authority of Herodianus for éué, but because this deferm~<=d 
position is not legitimate for the enclitic pronoun. 

I have a suggestion to offer with regard to rely. The fo2-2zn 
is supposed to be Doric, but can hardly be accepted as FH o- 
meric, though it is found in the following passages in additz<>n 
to those mentioned above :— 

A 201 Zets pe warip mpoénxe telv trade pvOncacOa. 

5 829 4 viv pe mpoénxe Ttelv tade pvOncacbat. 

» 559 ara Leds Auvady ctpatoy aiyuntawr 
extrayAws yvOnpe, tetv & el poipay eOnxer. 

The passage from the Iliad debars any easy assumption 
that this is only a slightly more recent form, restricted to the ; 
Odyssey and indicative of the later date of that poem, Not 
that I mean to imply that reivy is not a recent form as judged 
by the standard of Epic. On the contrary, 1 believe it is in 
all these instances an intruder, substituted for an archaic and 
obsolete form by the later Greeks, who naturally preferred 
to see a word from a living dialect, even if the dialect was 
not specially a literary one, rather than one that had entirely 
passed away from the lips and minds of every section of their 
race, 

My suggestion is that rey is really representative of an 
original reo/, a parallel form to éuwot, cof and éo% The only 
support I can allege is the very strong probability that the 
corresponding archaic genitive of this pronoun is still extant, 
or at any rate not quite extinct, in the slightly depraved 
reading of © 37 and 468 :— 

@s py) mavTes GAwyTaL GdveTTapevoLo TeEOIO, 


where ree?o (cf. éueto, ceio, efo) is restored by Heyne, Bekker, 
Nauck, Rohde, Platt. The defence of reoio as a possessive 
used like the later ro cov=cv is surely an error of judgment 
on the part of Brugmann. While the plausibility of reeZo is 
increased in some degree even by the mere suspicion that a 
fraternal and complimentary teo/ may once have held a position 
in the great Achaean epics, the objection to teojo, which 
led Zenodotus to omit the line from his text, is patent, and 
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though reiy is not in itself similarly incorrect, yet no injustice 
would, I think, be done to either form by regarding them 
both as caretakers, pressed into service, who only took pos- 
session of their present quarters after the previous tenants 
were dead and forgotten. To this extent they have been 
useful in an emergency, and so far, but no further, they are 
to be justified. 
% 


0 218 éyxoopeire ta Tevye’, EtTaipot, vni pedaivy. 

A very slight change here will restore the long-banished 
original, none the worse for being a little archaic, and remove 
the Attic use of the article :— 


éyxoopeieTe Tevye. 


Could it be reasonably expected of the later Greeks that 
they should refrain from introducing the form éyxocpeire, 
especially when the gap made by so doing could be so easily 
filled up by the familiar article? They secured two advantages 
by merely sacrificing an obsolete and therefore unpleasing 
form. Right gladly, we may imagine, would they proceed to 
fling away the ugly piece of primordial trachyte and secure the 
two fine, serviceable birds. Who would blame them ? 

That éyxoopeiere is quite admissible and Homeric may 
be safely inferred from the list of similar formations on p. 20, 
mevOeiw, verxeiw &e. It is observable that the diphthong -ec- 
cannot be attributed to ictus-lengthening as it oceurs with 
tolerable frequency in thesis also. It may be merely metrical, 
or may be explicable in one of the ways stated by Mr Monro 
H. G”* App. C, p. 386: but the fact of its existence is for 
present purposes the material point. 

By the aid of this peculiarity or principle, whichever it be 
rightly named, of epic speech, further confirmed and ensured 
by this demonstration of its usefulness, we may recover the 
true reading in the hitherto puzzling :— 


Z 46, A 131 falryper, “Arpéos vié, od 8 dé&ta SéEac drrowa. 
Here 6€£e darowa Fut. Indic. (Nauck, van Leeuwen and da 
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Costa, Platt) is undoubtedly right; but something more is 
required for the full restoration of the original. Land ©'s 
Cw@ypee is not enough: it might even be questioned whetIrer 
it makes any improvement at all: and their suggestion or 
Z 46 of Cwypeé w’ is sufficiently disproved by the consideration 
that it is inapplicable to A 131. 

There could be little objection to reading in both places :—— 

Coryper’, “Atpéos vié, od 8 akia Sé€e azroiva. 

Le. Cwypece from the alternative long form fwypeiw. Thus the 
requirements of either passage will be satisfied, and an une=x- 
ceptional verse recovered in place of an erroneous, thougzh 
but slightly perverted, tradition. 

In « 210 the form ye?’ (éyeve), which I proposed on grounds 
of analogy (Journ. Phil. xxvi p. 276), may be supported Exy 
the received text of Hesiod: 

Theog. 83 To péev eri yAwoon yAuKepny yelovow éeponr. 


a 


o 245 ov epi chips pirer Zevds 7 aiyioyos kat ’AmrodXwv 
mavtoinv didoTnT* ovd ixero yipaos ovdov,— 
In the Platonic or Pseudo-Platonic dialogue, Axiochus 368 4, ~ 
this passage is quoted with one variation from our vulgate 
given above ;— 
mavToin pidoTnT . 


This I am decidedly of opinion is the genuine reading, 
not because the acc. of the internal object, as it is called, is 
in any wise incorrect here. It is grammatical enough: but 
its very admissibility tends to discredit it. The Greeks of 
the classical or post-classical period would never haye at- 
tempted to change such an unobjectionable acc. into a dative 
involving the to-them-scarcely-endurable elision of the iota. 
Such a change could never hope to win the least degree of 
popular approval. The reverse process however would doubt- 
less have been hailed with acclamation. 

For these two reasons (1) Plato’s quotation, (2) the later 
views on elision, the dat. here possesses claims which cannot 


Dee, ie 
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be lightly set aside; and they are reinforced, if not entirely 
confirmed, by the following passage, in which, though the 
construction is precisely similar, no elision has endangered 
the preservation of the dat.:— 
Hym. Herm. 574 _ 

ota Marados via ava€ édirnoev ‘Arrod\Xov 

mavrToin didoTnti, yap & éméOnxe Kpoviwr, 
The MSS. have viov, for which I have substituted the neces- 


sary vila. In this point even the most meticulous of editors 
might venture to disregard the false testimony of tradition. 


% 


o 299 évOev & av’ vncoow éemvmpoénke Gonow 
sppaivev 7 Kev Oavatov diryou 7 Kev addon. 

Much ingenuity has been vainly expended in explaining 
foncw. ‘Sharp’ or ‘pointed’, ‘ofezau’, cf. €Aomea (1 327), satis- 
fied the ancients. Ameis-Hentze most unaccountably think 
the epithet is elucidated by Tac. Ann. I. 1:—oppidum Brun- 
dusium, quod naviganti celerrimum fidissimumque adpulsu erat, 
as if celerrimus or @ods, alone and unqualified, could convey 
the meaning of celerrimus adpulsu (naviganti). The idea is 
surely one that needs no serious refutation. Nor yet again is it 
satisfactory, it is merely a venture in the dark, to write @ojow 
as a proper name, ‘the Pointed islands’ (Butcher and Lang). 
But these so-called explanations may be dismissed without 
more words. @ojow itself is faulty, nor is the origin of the 
unfortunate epithet by any means an insoluble mystery after 
all. There can be little doubt that it is really due to an 
inopportune reminiscence of :— 


P 708 xeivov pév 2 vnuoiv érimpoénka Oojow. 


For this the verb, érimpoénxe, is clearly responsible, and so far 
we seem to stand on safe ground; but what guidance can be 
found, if we proceed further and attempt to restore the word 
displaced by @onow? The missing word can hardly be, as 
might hastily be supposed, another adjective, or even an 
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exegetical infinitive, such as may be seen following this very 


verb P 708 éA@eiv, I 520 Alooecfar. Nothing of the kind 
would have been in danger of being lost without leaving some 
trace, Therefore all such conjectures as wéreaOai, depec Oat, 
éXavvew or Oéovcay (sc. via), dovoay &c. may be set aside as 
improbable. 

To meet the conditions of the problem it seems essential 
that the suggested word should be one, which, while Homerically 
adequate in construction and sense, would in later times at 
once strike readers and critics as unfamiliar and difficult, if not 
unintelligible. Such a word I find in the adverb dzrepOev, by 
the aid of which [ would restore the line thus ;— 


évOev & avd vncorcw erumpoennev drrepGer, 


‘And thence (from the coast of Elis) he made speed onward to <+<o 


the islands in the main’. 


We have here the technical sense of dmrepGev, which is== ms 
conspicuously epic, ‘towards the open sea’, or as we sometimes===—=s 
call it ‘the high sea’, that is simply ‘seaward’. We have alsox—»=20 
the use, even more peculiarly epic, of the adverb as attributives=-e 
to the noun; for vyijcotoe brrepGer is parallel with such expres— =- 
sions as (M 153) Aaoiow xa@imepGev, v. Journ. Phil, xx1yver"V 
p. 280. The later Greeks would of course desiderate vijcooo —! 
tais irepGev. In default they would naturally try—how vainly. “7 
we can see for ourselves—to connect trepfev with the verhe—™ b 
érvmpoenxe. What wonder that failing in this they fell back on=—a=0 
the intelligible grammar of @ojow from P 708 in spite of these 


forced and unnatural sense ? 


I turn now to the meaning assigned to trepGev as a point at 
of some interest. Strictly parallel is the use of dvw in Q 544 {amet 


dacov ANéaBos advw, Maxapos os, évTos €épryet 
(leg. Gaaous) 
cai Dpvyin caOdrepGe wai ‘EXAjotrovtos atrelpwv. 


Here dvw does not mean ‘to the north’, being taken closelye_—/ 


with éépyec, as some authorities say (Faesi &c.), but ‘seaward 


— 


‘towards the main’, just as in the next line ca@vmepOe means 8 


‘towards the interior’, ‘towards the mainland’, the st 





point being in both cases the Trojan plain, the shore of — 
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Troad. As for the construction AéoBos ava =% dva AéaBos, 
‘Lesbos out to sea’ and Dpvyin xadvrepPe=1) xabdrepbe 
Ppvyin, ‘Phrygia in the interior’; for,as Dr Leaf well observes 
in his note on this passage, ‘To a Greek on the coast a journey 
either inland or to sea was up’. 

In y 170 

) xaOurepbe Xiovo veolweba matradoéocons 

vycov ert Vupins avtiy em’ apicrép eyovtes 

9 umévepGe Xiovo rap nvewoevta Mipvavra, 
though the adverbs are used as prepositions the sense they bear 
is practically just the same. xa@vmepbe Xiovo means ‘ seaward 
of Chios’, on that side of Chios which faces the main, ie. 
westward: iévepe, the converse of this, is ‘landward of Chios’, 
on that side which faces the Asiatic shore, i.e. eastward, as we 
might say ‘under shelter of Chios’. 

Again, later on in this book we have :— 

0 403 vioos Tis Lupin KixAjoKeTas, el Tov axovers, 
Opruyins KabdrrepOev, 664 tTpotrai Heréioro, 

where ’Oprvyins xavmepGev means ‘in the open sea off Ortygia’, 

whatever view be taken of the two localities mentioned, whether 

they be Delos and Syros in the Aegaean or, as is probable 

enough, imaginary lands in the unexplored west. 

We see then that no fixed point of the compass is indicated 
by these terms; for dvw (OQ, 544) refers to an island lying to the 
south: xa@vmepGe (2 545) to a district situated to the east; 
KkaOumepGe and w7evepde (ry 170 and 172) indicate respectively 
a westward and eastward direction; again na@vepGe (0 404) 
seems to point to the south, while here (o 299) if tepGe be 
right, the point of the compass is WNW. 

It may be said in haste that a conjecture, which is un- 
verified and unverifiable, is not worth making. This is not so 
without exception. The condition of the passage may not only 
permit but may demand correction. Such is the case here, 
Of the suggested improvement it is enough to say that it meets 
all the requirements of the passage. It gives an entirely 
adequate sense. Its disappearance may be readily explained, 
and lastly it- has helped to expose the futility of one of the 
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accepted renderings of dyw in 2 544, a rendering which may 
possibly suit Herodotus, but cannot well be earlier than the 
use of geographical maps or charts, with which no one has y* 
ventured to hold that Homer was conversant. 

In L 300 for 7 xev dk@y we ought to read 7 ws Soares 
Cobet (Misc. Crit. p. 376). Palaeographically the differerm ce 
between the two forms amounts to little or nothing. If aw 
ever we look to the meaning, the subj. is clearly inadmissibe Je. 
To suppose that Telemachus thought, or intended to imp Hy, 
that his capture was the more likely alternative is a very curio = 
misconception of the mental attitude of a youthful hero, aamad 
would never occur to either the poet or his hearers, or ind= <«@d 
to any one save a modern grammarian. It would probably e 
unfair to charge the ancient grammarians with this error, Zo 
doubt they fully believed aden (aA@m) to be an optative. 


* 





0 425 éx pev Subavos wodkvyddxov eivyouas eivar’ 
xovpn & ecip’ “AptiBavros éy@ puddov adveroio, 

One can hardly without culpable lenity conceal the disagreeabssmle 
truth that in |. 425 the fourth foot is defective, being proper ly 
a trochee. It is true that the genitive in -ov (as also the dati" 
in -@), ordinarily short before a vowel, is not infrequently los: 
but there is an important restriction on its use with the latt «©! 
quantity. In arsis the phenomenon is common and quite legif<=SI- 
mate; in thesis it is seldom found, and the rare occasions, <0 
wie it does occur, may all be regarded as erroneous am=2d 
corrupt. One well-known example, which from its repetiti<on 
forms a considerable fraction of the whole number extant, w 2! 
suffice by way of illustration. In I 146 we hear of a Troj=20 
named I]dv@o0os; the patronymic [lav@oléns occurs passim. : 
spite of this the ordinary texts exhibit :— 
O 522 ela [av@ov viov evi rpopdyorot Sapivat. 
P 9 ovS dpa IeavOov vids éupperins apérnce, 

40 IldvOm év yelperor Baddow wai Ppdvrids Sin. 

59 rotov Ildv@ov vidy évppedinv EKvdopBor. 

23 dccov IlavOov vies evpperiar dpovéovew. 





is 
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mw 23 (=p 41) 

nrGes, Tyréuayxe, yAuKepov dos: ov ao ér’ éeyw ye 

dwerOat ehapnv, érrel aryeo vyt Ivdovde. 
To disarm suspicion I may say at once that beyond the sligh <= 
improvement already suggested (v. p, 24) eicoyrec® éhayny, 
Naber's ovxér’...dyrec@ai o' gives a false position to the pro«—x« 
noun—I do not propose to make any change whatever; bu- == 
Iam by no means satisfied with, and I challenge the correct —2t 
ness of, the recognised rendering of the clause that begins mr— +} 
quotation, 7A0es, Tnréuaye, ‘unepor ¢éaos, ‘thou art come ==, 
Telemachus, sweet light of mine eyes’ Butcher and Lang, ‘u —2mt 
Latine dicitur: mea lux, cf. Cic. ad Fam. xiv. 2’ Ebeling’ 
Lex. Hom., ‘ mein siisses Leben’ Voss, ‘like the Oriental ‘ ligh samt 
of my life’, ‘light of my eyes’ Liddell and Scott. 

Whether ¢aos ever became in later Greek a mere term om! 
endearment for lovers, I will not attempt to decide. It is quitee<e 
possible: it is even probable, though the instances in Liddell 1! 
and Scott do not prove that it was so. But I utterly deny tha—mmat 
there is any adequate reason for believing that Homer, whe —ao 
was no Oriental, either initiated or followed this interesting= ¢ 
practice, 

For the Homeric meaning of ¢aos outside the strictly litera==] 
sense of ‘light’ and the special ¢aea=‘eyes’, we have thumne 
evidence of the following passages :— 





Z 6 Tpowv pi—e padrayya, daos & éraporow EOnxev. 
II] 95 adda radu tpwracba, envy daos év vyecot 
Onns. 
YT 95 of wpdcGev iotca rider aos, 
® 538 ai de wetacGeioa tetEay Pdos 
O 741 tO é&v yepol hows, od petduyin Todémoto. 
(Probably ra aos ev yeipero’ KTH.) 
© 282=A 797 
Barr’ obras, ai xév te haos Aavaoiot yévnat. 
P 615 xai 7d pev paos HAGev, auvve SE vnrees Huap. 
> 102 ovdé re Ilarpoxrm yevounv aos ovd eraporci. 


where the meaning is ‘ victory ’, ‘success’, ‘salvation’, ‘ rescue 4 
In the last three instances the word is applied to a perions buat 














ee 
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this makes little or no difference in the sense, ‘the light of 
victory’ in contrast to ‘the darkness of defeat’. Hence in our 
two passages yAvxepov aos, even as a vocative, must mean, 
I submit, not ‘sweet darling’ but ‘welcome rescuer’, ‘dear 
deliverer’. 

But is yAvxepov aos a vocative? The possibility is un- 
deniable ; and indeed P 615, quoted above, rather supports 
this view, but is hardly decisive. I would suggest that ry. ¢. is 
the accusative of the internal object after 7A@es, as in the 
familiar :— 


‘EXévnv xtavopev Mevedéw AVIV TiKpay. 

The rendering would then be :—‘ thou art come, Telemachus,— 
a welcome deliverance, a sweet relief’. In other words ‘thy 
coming, Telemachus, is a welcome relief’. This form of expres- 
sion is thoroughly Homeric. In I’ 46—51 the conduct of Paris 
is described and finally characterised thus :— 

Tatpt Te o@ péya Tia ToAnl Te wavTi Te dye, 

Sucpevéow pev yapua, katndeinv dé col ave. 
735 pivres yerpos EXw@v amd mipyou, Avypov dreOpov. 
Compare also £ 184—5. In either case ddog here is not a 
namby-pamby term of endearment as is commonly supposed, 


but retains the full vigour and vitality of its ordinary sense, 
and this is my main contention. 


* 


mw 107 i Tade yf aldy dekéa Epy’ opdaacbas, 
Ecivous Te stupedtfomevous Suds Te yuvaixas 
puordalovtas aeixeXi@s Kata Sdw@pmata Kanda, 
Kai olvoy Siadvecopmevoy Kai citoy edorvtas 
’ -# ‘ r , 4 
par aitas atéXeotov avnviiatw émi épyo. 


There is a curious variation, more striking perhaps because it 
is symmetrical, in this series of participles orudercfouevovs, 
puatatoyras, diapvocdpevor, édovtas, an alternation of passive 
and active. Change of subject is Homeric enough, but this 
fluctuation seems to transgress the limits of allowable license, 
especially when simply by changing é:advocdpevoy to bia- 
13—2 
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dvocouevovs we might take all the participles as transitive 
with one and the same subject, thus rendering the construction 
incomparably more natural with very little sacrifice of tradition. 

I have quoted the passage however mainly to draw atten- 
tion to dréAeorov in the last line. It must, I think, be re- 
garded grammatically as an adjective agreeing with cirov, 
though in sense it will be adverbial The meaning, if we 
follow Ameis-Hentze (endlos, ohne Ende), is ‘ without end or 
measure’, ‘without stint’. This rendering I venture to dis- 
pute: drédeoros cannot properly carry such a sense. It means 
‘unconsummated ’, ‘imperfect’, ‘unsuccessful’, v, A 26, 8 273, 
8 571. 

If again we adopt as the meaning here, ‘ fruitlessly’, ‘to 
no good end’, the result is still not much more satisfactory. 
The doubt as to the legitimacy of the translation is not entirely 
removed, and aré\ecrov, so understood, merely anticipates the 
following phrase avnvictw émi épyw. Under such circum- 
stances I see no escape from the conclusion of Thiersch ‘ Dieset 
Vers ist einzig schlecht—endigt sich sehr tautologisch ’. 

I believe however it might be redeemed by a singl© 
change :— 


pay airws atehéot@ avnviorw emi epyw. 


Even if dredéot@ and aynvict@ bear an identical meaning 
‘impracticable’, ‘unattainable’, still the strengthening or en— 


forcing of an idea by such iteration is a very different 
from the addition of a long clause which merely explains a= 
word in itself sufficient: but probably there is after allno such 


tautology about the adjectives as is here supposed. Without ~ 


any undue stretching of the Homeric usage of verbal adjectives 
I think we may render the proposed reading :—‘ while their 
real object remains wnattained and unattainable’, ‘engaged in 
a business that has failed and is doomed to failure’. 

In this light the line is far from being a bad one (schlecht). 
The expression rises by a fitting gradation, forming a very 
effective and telling climax. 


ie 
Hi * —_ 
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mw 181 addXolos pot, Ecive, havys véov née mapoiber, 

Although it is obvious that Telemachus means only to 
remark that the stranger (Odysseus) is considerably altered in 
appearance from what he was before,—we have just been told 
that Athene touched him with her golden wand—yet the 
extraction of this simple sense from the text is a matter of 
serious difficulty. We are asked to render thus: ‘Thou seemest 
just now, stranger, a man other than before’, Messrs Butcher 
and Lang have it ‘Even now, stranger, thou art other in my 
sight than that thou wert a moment since’. 

The difficulty is that véov davys is not practically different 
from mapoifev davns at all. While both expressions necessarily 
refer to a time now past, véov conveys the additional infor- 
mation that this time has only just gone by, so that véoy 
davns means ‘you appeared just now’, ‘a little while ago’, 
‘vewori’. If there were any doubt of this, it should be set 
at rest by the lines we meet a little farther on :— 


199 7 yap to véov joba yépwv Kal deixéa Eooo 
viv 6€ Geoicr Eoixas, of ovpavoy evpiy Eyovaw. 


where veov 708a is properly contrasted with viv éorxas, and 
where moreover véov jo8a is not materially different from 
mwapos or mapoer Hoda. 

Hence we find Prof. Hartman suggesting, with some 
approbation from van Leeuwen and da Costa, that we should 
read :— 

véov noe mapotber 
‘modo et antea’ ‘lately and previously’. No doubt this is 
sense, a little loose perhaps: it ought at least to be ‘ previously 
and lately’: but it is certainly not poetry, 

It is surprising that davns viv has not been suggested. 
Perhaps it has. It could not however be regarded as a real 
solution of the difficulty: for we should then have the aor. 
gdavys used firstly as the aor. which refers idiomatically to the 
present as just past, eg. Arist. Knights 696 


noOny atreirais, éyéXaca wWonroKoptriass, 
and secondly as an ordinary past tense with wapoev. Singly 


= 
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and apart these usages may be unexceptionable, but they cam=—- 
not, I submit, be thus combined and confused in one sentence===. 

I think it is clear that the error is in the little suspecte —=d 
mapowev, for which I once fancied wep 73n might be right—at; 
but now I see that the true solution of the problem is slightl___y 
different. The line, I assume, originally stood thus :— 

Gddoios pot, Ecive, havns véov Hé wep woe. 
Palaeographically TIIEPOAE might easily be misread int——==0 
IIAPOI@E, and certainly to the later Greeks 7é rep d= Se 
would hardly seem a natural or readily intelligible expressio ——n 
for 7} viv; but yet it is not difficult to see that this is thumme 
Homeric meaning of the formula. I find the following i——=- 
stances :— 

B 258 ef x ére o adpaivovra KiXoopat, os vu ep woe. 
Q 398 advews pév 6 ¥ eoti, yépwv be 8%) ws ov Tép ode— =. 
Hym. Dem. 116 

TyAiKkat, WS aU Tep woe, Kal OTACTEpaL yeyaac~”. 
Evidently the present corruption for all its facility could neves= er 
have held its ground, or indeed have gained a footing at al ll, 
except for the use of the aor. above mentioned, which is al=== 80 
Homeric to a certain extent, but v. Mr Monro H. G.§ 7= 4. 
The meaning however of davys véov is absolutely and irras=e- 
vocably determined by véov 7aGa. 


% 


w 217 diva 7 aiyvttol yapapovuyes, olci te Téxva 
aypotat éFelNovTo Tapos merenva yeverOar. 

If we consider this passage in connection with :— 
X 293 Secpot + dpyadéos nai Bovxodot arypowmran. 
h 85 vyriot aypom@ras, ebnuépia ppoveovtes 
A 549 «ives Te nal avépes aypordraz.=O 272 

676 «ad & érecev, Naoi O€ Twepitpecav arypormran. 
we cannot fail to notice the unique dyporat, a form which 
evidently does not belong to the same linguistic period as 
the synonymous aypo.@ra:. Two courses are now open. 
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Either we may regard the presence of aypora: in m 218 as 
proof positive that this passage could not have been written 
before a@ypotns had come into use instead of the earlier 
aypowwrns. This is the usual inference and is commonly ac- 
cepted as irrefutable. Payne Knight (Prolegom. § 44) cites 
this very a@yporns as an example of those words which ‘ Atticam 
istam elegantiam et concinnitatem, quae majestatem veteris 
linguae paullatim subruebat, jamdudum obreptantem produnt,’ 
And so the way is opened for a vapid flood of argument in- 
tended to demonstrate the composite and unreal character 
of Homer's language. 

On the other hand it may be said, and I see no effective 
reply to the allegation, that the word dyporns here cannot 
be trusted as a basis for any conclusions respecting the original 
date of the poems: for it may be, and very probably is, a mere 
modernisation, a substitution of the familiar for the obsolete 
made in later times, because the passage happened to lend 
itself easily to such a substitution. On this hypothesis we may 
assume that the original ran: 


a@ypowmtat EdovTo. 


Now the later Greeks used aypora: in their daily speech and 
also—this may be noted as a minor point—eiAovTo rather than 
éXovto. By merely adding the little preposition éx, making 
a compound verb, which indeed suits the later idiom better 
than the simple one, they secured the double advantage of 
a@ypotat é€eithovro. What harm that they could realise or 
appreciate is done to Homer by the substitution? Would 
any Greek of the age of Pericles have preferred that his 
children in their repetition-lessons should commit to memory 
and say @ypo.a@tat éXovto rather than aypora: e£eiiovto? ~=Not 
one. Attica ista elegantia et concinnitas facillime punctum 
omne tulissent. 

The perception of the possibility of this modification, a 
possibility rising in fact to a very high level of probability, is 
not to be treated as if it were an impression or conviction that 
the later Greeks disregarded all limits of moderation and reason 
in the modernisation of their ancient epic heirlooms. The very 
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mw 418 ‘Avtivo’", i8pw éywv, kaxopnyave, kai 5é cé haow 

év Siu “ldaxns pel opurjrccas Eupev apioror 

BovaAj cai pidoce: 
Can we rightly assign to the phrase pe” oujd\cxas the sense 
here obviously required, ‘among thy coevals’, ‘amidst thy peers’? 
If we could stringently limit our range of view to this passage 
and one other :— 
I 53 Tudeldn, wépe péev rrodéum evi Kaptepos éoot, 

kat BovAj meta mavTas ounAtas Erdev apioTos. 


we might possibly rest in a state of stolid contentment. But 
the moment we audaciously proceed per vetitum et nefas to 
take into consideration the ordinary usage of werd with the 
acc., our satisfaction—alas |—is at an end for ever. 

Now era with acc. frequently occurs in Homer after a verb 
of motion with the meaning (1) ‘to join the company of’, (2) ‘in 
pursuit of’, ‘in quest of’, e.g. (1) A 222 peta daipovas dAXous 
(BeByxet), 7 85, (2) € 133 He wet’ aypotepas EXadous (Epyxerat), 
A 292 87 8 per adrovs, A 700. Then (3) it means merely 
‘after’, ‘next to’ without the necessity for any verb of motion, 
d 190 ex & avros pera tods Sopov HAvOe, X 260 trav Sé per 
*Avtiorny idov &c, &e. 

From this last usage comes directly its employment in certain 
sentences closely analogous to, and yet oddly different from, the 
peculiar pair under examination :— 


B 674 Nipeds, 65 KadXtoros avnp vro “TAwov 7AGev 
tav ad\A\wy Aavawy per apvpova IInXciwva: 
I 140 = 282 
ai xe wet “Apyeinv “EXevnvy xadd\toTar éwow. 
M 108 of yap ot cicavto Staxpidov eivat apioros 
TOY ad\A@Y pEeTa YY avToY* 


Here ye probably represents an original éFé. 


@ 117 NavBoriéns, Os dpictos Env eidds re déuas Te 
mavtav DaimjKxov pet auvpova Aaodaparra. 
X 522 Keivoy 57 KaddAdcTOY ldov peta Mépvova Siov 
(xadrrAtoTov 8% Tov ye idov Cobet.) 
Add X 470, 551, w 18. 


ke 
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It appears then that pera with acc., especially after super——— 
latives dpuatos &c., has a very distinct and definite oe 
practically ‘ with the exception of’, more literally ‘in succe : 
to’, ‘ranking next to’. If vo,—and the quoted passages seem=—arn 
to place the matter beyond all doubt—then in 7 419 populam==—ar 
rumour and in | 54 the aged Nestor paid Antinous and Tydide===—s 
respectively a very ambiguous, or rather left-handed, com— - 
pliment by classing them as ‘best after (every one of) theimm= ar 
compeers ’. 

Recognising the absurdity of this, Nauck has suggested 4, 
aud van Leeuwen and da Costa have accepted, the correction: ——— 


ka? ounrcKas, 


but I think the difficulty may be surmounted and the corrup——- 
tion accounted for much more easily, if we suppose that theaame 
original was in the first case :— 





pe? ounrtxer” Eupev aproror, 

and in the second :— 

peTa TavTes opndixeo’ Erde ApioTos. 
The dative, which after peta is epic, not Attic, affords the== 
required meaning, ‘amid thy compeers’. We have already 
seen the proper use of wera with acc. after a superlative, and 
the construction with the dat., the superlative being still 
present, may now be illustrated to confirm the emendation. 
We have :— 


A 516 peta raow atimoratn Beds eipt, 


where no misguided remodeler has introduced pera qapras, 
which would be admissible if + 419 and I 54 be right: but no 
one would like, I fancy, to have to defend such a change. 


II 570 BAjTo yap ob Te Kaxiotos avnp peta Muppidovecow: 
W 476 otte vewratos eoot per’ "Apyelouct Tocovrov. 


In these two lines also the datives have been left undisturbed 
for a very good and obvious reason. 
For similar instances of the archaic form of the dat. plur. in 
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-eat expelled in favour of the acc. I may refer to Journ. Phil. 
XXVI pp. 146—8, conf. vy 164 (Note). 

If Nauck’s remedy, cara, be wanted anywhere, let it be 
applied to B 143 where pera 7AnOdv is certainly objectionable, 
more objectionable than ever if the argument here advanced 
be accepted ; for nothing is then left to keep it in countenance. 
But really little reliance can be placed upon the genuineness 
of B 143 at all: it was athetised by Aristarchus and probably 
rightly. Again ca 6u:rov (van Leeuwen and da Costa) may 
be right in P 149, but the traditional we@" ducdov is not quite 
indefensible after cawcecas, and may well be left in undisturbed 
possession, 


T. L. AGAR. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


My attention has been called to the fact that in v 30 érresyo- 
pevoy is the reading of at least one MS., No. 5 in the Imperial 
Library, Vienna, v. La Roche, Hayman ad loc. This MS. was 
collated along with the other Viennese MSS. by F. C. Alter in 
1794. It was regarded as of some importance by Heyne: but 
van Leeuwen (Mnemosyne 1889) declares it is a mere copy of 
Palatinus 45, and more recently it has been entirely ignored by 
Ludwich (1891) in his apparatus criticus. La Roche (Proleg. 
ad Odyss.) is very severe upon it (L):—“vitiis cujusvis generis 
est depravatus et nullius preti.” However he concludes his 
censure with the significant words :—‘ tamen hic quoque codex 
habet nonnulla, quae ad emendandam Odysseam non sint 
inutilia.” I have to thank it for raising my conjecture to the 
rank of a variant. 

T. L. AGAR. 
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idj. is not an otiose addition: the hand is represented as 
rrasping the shaft of the spear. 

1094 = Sod ri Seopois vais bras wpyropévos 
mpos mulpavere Aalv@ Tevyiopartt 
4 pev vexpoior yelrovas Oaxous éywr. 

This should be not jas, but Awnv. ‘Why was I ever 
leated ?’ ‘ what could bring me to seat myself?’ 
151 i) cdpxa THvde THY eunY EuTTpHoas tupl 

dvokv\cav  péves po atr@copat Biov ; 

Possibly 

7) capKa Thy éunvey éumrpHnoas mupl 
an corpus quod in furias egit (sc. [uno) incendam et sic uitae 
ledecus quod me manet auertam ?’ 
Eunvev sc. "Hpa. 
Suppl. 247. 
xaipwy 16. yn yap BeBovAevea Karas 
avros miele tiv THynY Huas ALaY. 
Perhaps 
yaipwv 10+ olua & ei BeBovrAevear Karas 
avTos, muefewy THY TUYNY Huas Niav. 

Kirchhoff’s MS. C has i@: 8&1) py) yap, pointing perhaps to 

67 
Ge wn yap. 
133 TiKpovs eaeides yawous 
mixpav € DPoiBov dati 
eyn pas. 

I suggest épnvas. 

38 HéAN@Y o EpwrTay, yvix eEnvTAEW KaKd, 
yoous adynow, Tovs éxel péev ExduTaV 
+és Ta ca pvOous. 

Probably éxeice. 

199 moArovs 8 epacras Karo Onrerav +ocas 
éywv edpovper undev cEapwapravery. 


i| 
| 


fe ee, I PAT LOLOGY. 


Se kr leap: new edition I see that 
ee Ce amter. 
one —S Se 


—a= “Ee “ek ATE 
hee wep wer u- 
or “SE oT “=. 


~"caleate, TTT ueewes te settings of my foot,’ and 
we OG ee So er 


vee 0 tr: «uct ta “te =< a ae represents ai, and 
wee ete ce mars: au was aitaves. If this is 90, 
“inom compare san ef ar (Tre: snd that the change 


™ “~ 2 mm ween, x F acczes depeat may be like 
eee em seemed. Saat, GAR sreryerae Tis ais TAYyE;, 
Tes emer cree 2 cunereweowei, MoyXais tpiaivov 


~ a ewe  r  EE «Mere surpmsing change of 
woeeete of Maddnes ca, Sass. oo~amm, dl. Gr. Spr. 370) 
= oak Me ua co = gaa Lroatres nau <tparochys 


~ a ed, 


“aA wane: bd Fey: =. 
~ ty 


. 7 os amen, “hue ae On ye eTravys 
we OD tee ee om Twdpany Exes. 


ye eke carmen las Suien out: mutatogue & 
Le wae 6 eneamns soaceario lumine refulsit sol. 
a ghee eee =éap Sayovs. 


WW eeppee swe this che preceeding verse, no compound 
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f aiwa can be thought probable. I suggest udocovo’ (and 
3wpots as Heath conj.). From kneading it is no long step 
0 smearing. 
11 abpov 7 atréxpa. 

Wecklein prints dméyn. May not the form be retained ? 
desych. aréya: aréuaccer. 
143 ta 8 évOdd seis tola dhpovtiovpeba. 
Sa is a possible emendation. 


I95—7 caleis 5é raidas e& Eutjs opoamopov 
KTnoapevos, nv ESwxa oo Sapapt exe, 
évoua T éuod yévour av, ovd amas Somos 
Tatpmos ovuos éEarerpOein trot av. 


Perhaps yévos ay, ‘you will become the preserver of my 


1ame.’ 


141 sqq. 
wetadpopais "Epwiev 
nravvoperOa huyades, Ect éuov Toda 
eis Tas “AOnvas bn y Erreur wre Aoklas 
Siknvy tapacyeivy tais avwrtpos Oeais. 

I think 640 for 67@ev may be right. El. 268 o> d90¢ 
raioas p44) Téxots towaropas. There is a sneer in Orestes’ 
words: he implies that Apollo's sending him to stand his trial * 
it Athens produced only a very partial mitigation of his 
sufferings: for, as he states in 970, those of the Erinyes who 
yoted against him continued to hound him till he came to 
Delphi. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


SEATUS CS PLAUTUS 


‘SEROUS oy “umm ot “aoeset omess ecditors of Plaatus felt 
thedkeewa Ve VU U LPs ass every mstance of Hiatus 
Rt Vii USCS UNE “ower Jy the ‘comsensus” of the then 
wauadie ES oul om Se. cor example, Tra 18, a 
AURIS: eaRaeTURs. appeasersu or chat fou : 

Imm: Imome ico 226 Peneeuro fabulaec 
wie foam lecwees vee ak car: che second hemistich of 
Nees. STS a Creer: Seeesmeumes, in chis frm - 


eeee sdicrem: neem, 


witd Thhadts Teawees wery am qixsam, And the acceptance 
Sé dese eran Lomas «wet austen Ov an appeal to Cicero's 


WOAMS ct C2 ge Eo LES): ser gma viderint; nobis, ne 
Ma MGR CEL Oe ros umeeditur. Indicant 


Ska ERSR ER SR Torrid AGM ant omnes poetae 


Mewes SUR LL oT RENE Seem oa * through metrical 
Sakai oo wieR Rondsaern ac SAaerums - 


acces Geexm tua saqyue algidam, 


WANIR QRS 
\ oy; kay 
vo US NANS OHR 
att CUS eS Gta apm barban. 
yy Mian Sth RSE a, 
Nena tase. 
‘ NJ 
wh UE Renae  ;?WsS 
Mr awrane TRcucs Ehescaé m vada pont. 


Miya Aton woset Seegers Dar teseent, quod Graeci laudare 


“blawy ates, 
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Ritschl’s production of the evidence of the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest (A) changed the aspect of the case. It was found 
that the ‘consensus’ of the MSS. in these two lines, and in 
others of the kind, was merely the result of their deriva- 
tion from a common original (P), a MS. probably of Charle- 
magne’s time or later. The scribe of P, or of some archetype 
of P, had transposed the words nomen and Graece in Trin. 18 
and had omitted the Pronoun me in Pseud, 375. In the fourth 
century Palimpsest, which not merely precedes P in age by 
many centuries but also exhibits a different recension or ancient 
edition of the text, these lines appear in their true form: 


huic Graéce nomen ést Thensauro fabulae, 
and 
facere me officiim meum. 

Now transposition of words is one of the commonest errors of 
scribes ; and the omission of small words, especially such as are 
not necessary to the sense of the sentence, is an error to which 
scribes of Plautus’ Comedies are peculiarly liable, for this 
comedian delights in the otiose use of Pronouns (ego, tu, hic, 
etc.), Particles (pol, gui, etc.) and the like. How then is an 
editor to decide in the numerous passages for which the 
evidence of the fragmentary Palimpsest is not available, 
whether a ‘versus hians’ retains the ‘ipsa verba’ of Plautus 
or owes its abnormal form to a mere scribal error? This 
is the most difficult of all the problems which an editor of 
Plautus has to face; and it is one of constant occurrence, for in 
the Palimpsest the whole of the Amphitruo, Asinaria, Aulularia 
and Ourculio is missing, nearly the whole of the Captivi (and 
Vidularia), and a great part of the other plays; the best 
preserved are the Stichus, Persa, Poenulus, Pseudolus and 
Trinummus. For the greater part of the plays we have only 
the evidence of P to appeal to, save that lines here and there 
are preserved in quotations by ancient Grammarians, such as 
Nonius, Festus, Charisius, Priscian. 

That Hiatus was a feature of the older poetry is a fact 
which cannot be denied. Cicero’s statement (ut versum facerent, 
saepe hiabant) is conclusive on this point; and it is supported 

Journal of Philology. vou, xxvii. 14 
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by the evidence (so far as that goes) of Saturnian Verse, in 
which any final long vowel or final syllable in -m seems 
normally to remain unelided before an initial vowel. Thus 
wirginem oraret and aut ibi ommentans seem to be six-syllabled 
hemistichs of the same type as Naewto poetae (for details see 
Amer. Journ, Phil. xiv. 309). And we have Hiatus expressly 
attested by Priscian in a couplet of Ennius (Ann. 354 M.): 


insignita fere tum milia milittim | octo 
duxit delectos, bellum superare potentes, 


Saturnian versification transmitted to the early Latin adapta- 
tions of Greek Metre not merely its use of Alliteration and 
something of its regard for Accent, but also, in greater or less 
degree, its tolerance of Hiatus. Ritschl’s uncompromising 
attitude of hostility to Hiatus is now given up by all editors of 
Plautus. No one now believes that Plautus, while readily 
admitting Elision at the end of the first hemistich of long lines, 
did not also readily admit Hiatus. Lines like: 


Men. 778 néscio quid uos nuélitati | éstis inter uds duos, 

Amph. 208 reducturum, abiturds agro | Argiuos, pacem atque 
étium, 

Mil. 1228 namque édepol uix fuit cdpia | adetindi atque 
impetrandi, 


are no longer tampered with by editors; for it is acknowledged 
that the pause that followed the utterance of the first half of 
these lines justifies Hiatus, in the same way that it justifies the 
lengthening of a short syllable in lines like Mil. 1228 (just 
quoted), 


Asin. 634 quas hddie adulescens Diaboliis ipsi daturus dixit. 


At the same time no two editors are agreed upon the exact 
limits observed by Plautus in his tolerance of Hiatus, upon the 
precise extent to which Cicero's statement, uf versum facerel, 
hiabat, applies to this early poet, the earliest whose works haye, 
in any measure of completeness, been preserved. 

It is clear that in the investigation of this subject we must 
be careful in the selection of our material. We must confine 
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ourselves, for the first at least, to lines whose text depends on 
something better than the evidence of one archetype. It is 
useless to compile lists of instances of Hiatus which have 
no stronger evidence than the Carolingian archetype (P) of the 
Palatine MSS.; what assurance have we that they are not all 
of the same type as the examples quoted above, Graece | est 
and facere | offictwm, and that the Ambrosian Palimpsest (A), 
if we could discover or decipher its version of the lines, would 
not present them in a different and more correct form?! Lines 
which are supported by the evidence of both P and A, or of P 
and some ancient Grammarian, have far stronger claims to our 
credence. They are likely to be either the ‘ipsa verba’ of 
Plautus, or at least the version that passed current as such in 
the early centuries of our era, 

The method therefore that I propose to follow is this, to 
use as material only those ‘versus hiantes’ whose text is 
strongly established and to examine how many of the types of 
Hiatus which they exhibit are justified from later poetry, 
whether by its occasional use of the same licence or by its 
patent avoidance of Elision in such cases, For I take it that 
Latin Poetry flowed in a continuous stream from Livius 
Andronicus to Virgil, and that the prosody of one generation 
was never wholly alien from that of the generation that 
preceded it. When we find Catullus (xevii. 1) and Virgil 
(£el, viii. 108) admitting wa me dt ament and an qué amant, 
we cannot disconnect these scansions from the forms in which 
these phrases normally (not occasionally) appear in Plautus, 
e.g. : 

Trin. 241 nam qui amat quod amat, etc., 
Gist. 280 nam qui amant stulte atque {inmodeste atque 
inprobe, 

Mere. 744 nam qui amat quod amat, etc. 
Curc. 142 (anapaestic) Palinure. Edepol qui amat, si eget, ete. 
Pseud. 943 (anapaestic) Ita mé di ament—lta nén facient, etc. 

! For example, one of the lines used as evidence that Hiatus was permissible 
before initial A is Rud. 11; 

qui facta | hominum, mores, pietatem ét fidem (P, A n. 1.), 
where, it now appears, the Codex Turnebi had moresque. 
14—2 
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With Plautus’ lines before us we can no longer regard the 
Hiatus of di, qui in these phrases in Catullus’ and Virgil's lines 
as a mere artificial imitation of Greek metrical licences, like 
Actaeo | Aracyntho. Clearly the phrases were pronounced by 
Roman lips in this way; and the Early Dramatists, who aim at 
the reproduction of the language of actual, everyday life, felt 
no scruples in giving them this scansion in their verse. 

The Prosodic Hiatus of monosyllables ending in a long 
vowel or m persists so determinedly in Republican poetry and 
even in the more colloquial part of Horace’s writings (the 
Satires and Epistles), that Ritschl himself was forced to allow 
it a place in Plautus. Its exact limits in Plautine Verse are 
not easy to define’. On the one hand we see a clear tendency 
to avoid by this means the total absorption by Elision of an 
emphatic monosyllable, e.g. 





Tiilerus es, tu séruom quaere, td salueto, tu uale, 


On the other, we see Enclitics or subordinate words joined with 
a neighbouring word into a word-group and thus avoiding 
elision, e.g. qut-amant, qut-homo like déamant, ete. More 
questioned is the Prosodic Hiatus with Iambic and Cretiec 
words, as in Virgil’s vale, valé, | inquit (cf. Ovid Met. iii. 501), 
and insulaé | Tonio in magno, Lucretius’ remigt | oblitae pen- 
narum, Catullus’ uno in lectuld, | erudituli ambo (v. 1. lecticulo), 
Ennius’ Scipid | invicte, and milia militiim | octo (see above); 
fur many scholars believe these to be imitations of Greek 
scansions like é€saetat nuap (pronounced, according to Blass, 
écoeTa-y-jyap). At the same time it is well known that the 
elision of the final vowel of an Iambic or Cretic word is avoided 
in Latin Poetry; and this fact suggests that there was some- 
thing in the actual Latin pronunciation that operated against 
the suppression of the final long vowel or (the equivalent of a 
long vowel) the vowel followed by -m in such a collocation of 
syllables. The rarity of elision of the last syllable of quidem, 

1 That the unelided monosyllable but the matter has not yet been 
occasionally constitutes one ‘mora’, thoroughly investigated. The change 
e.g. dé hérdeo (Asin. 706, P, Nonius) of me, te in Hiatus of this kind to 
like quamébrem, déhértor, t hdc (Pseud. med, ted may not be invariably a 
1332, A P), is now generally admitted; necessity. 
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for example (see Munro's note on Lucr. iii. 904), lends credence 
to the traditional text of Ennius Ann, 322 M.: 


dum quidém | unus homo Romanu’ toga superescit. 


A very strongly attested instance of this kind in Plautus, attested 
by both P and A and by an ancient Grammarian also, is: 


Pseud. 319 na opera alligém fugitiuam céném | agninis 
lactibus (AP, Nonius), 

and similarly : 

Stich. 152 siquae forte ex Asia nauis héri | aut hodie uénerit 
(AP), 

Pseud. 317 att terra aut mari | alicunde, etc. (AP), 

Pers. 537 méa quidem istuc nfl refert, | tu& ego hoc facio 
gratia (AP), 

Poen. 497 Certum. Tum tu igitur die bond | Aphrodisiis 
(AP), 

Bacch. 51 diaé | unum expetitis palumbem, etc. (P, Vonius), 

Mere. 257 nauem éx Rhodo qua est héri | aduectus filius 
(AP), 

while for Cretic words we have lines like: 

Most. 675 atque éuock | aliquem intus ad te, Tranio (AP), 

Pseud. 1121 (anapaestic) atque dliquem euocém | hinc {ntus 


(AP), 
Bacch. 134 ibidem égo meam operam pérdidi, | ubi tu tuam 
(P, Charisius), 
Poen. 988 pro di immortales, plirimi| ad illum modum 


(AP), 
Pseud. 346 quindecim | habed minas (AP). 


The incidence of the ictus, be it remarked, cannot have had 
anything to do with the scansion. If Plautus pronounced the 
phrase as evocd aliquem (or hinc) wntus, he would scan it after 
this fashion, whether the ictus or beat of the verse fell on the 
first or second or third syllable of the word evoca, I can see no 
justification for the widely prevalent opinion that Plautine 
Prosody is in great measure controlled by the incidence of 
ictus, by the fall, in other words, of the baton of a conductor 
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marking the time (pollicis ictus, Horace). Surely the prosody 
of a word, the quantity and articulation of a syllable, must have 
been controlled by the pronunciation of the word in the phrase 
or sentence, and not by anything else whatever. If the phrase 
vale ait was pronounced by Roman lips va-lé-a-t, Plautus 
could employ it as an opening for an Iambic line, with ictus 

ait, as well as for a Trochaic line, with ictus vdlé ait. 
The exact conditions, apart from mere metrical exigencies, 
under which Plautus uses Hiatus with Iambic and Cretic 
words (and word-endings) are difficult to determine. It seems 
to me that an emphatic disyllable, like tuo in such a line as 
Asin. 147: 


tid facit iussu, tid | imperio paret, ete., : 
is treated like emphatic tu in the line quoted above : 
tiilerus es, tu séruom quaeris, ete. 


But since a full collection of the instances of this type of 
Hiatus can be found in Klotz Altrémische Metrik, pp. 119 sqq., 
it is unnecessary to say more about it here. Nor need I do 
more than mention another kind of Hiatus, viz. Hiatus with 
Interjections (including eccwm); for this remained as fully in 
use in classical, as in Plautine verse. And other two types of 
Hiatus, viz. (1) at the Diaeresis of long lines, (2) at a change of 
speaker, are now admitted by all editors to be unmistakable 
Plautine usages. Ritschl’s argument that the frequency of 
Elision under the same circumstances is incompatible with 
Hiatus is now universally abandoned. Without further delay 
on familiar ground let us push our investigations further 
a-field, using the clue already indicated, the appearances of 
Hiatus in post-Plautine poetry. An unmistakable occasion of 
Hiatus in the classical poetry is the pause between the two 
clauses of an Antithesis, as in Virgil G.i. 3: 


qui cultus habendo 
sit pecori, | apibus quanta experientia parcis. 


Under this heading we may bring the following well-attested 


lines of Plautus: 
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( Men. 882 lumbi sedendo, | dculi spectanddé dolent (P, Auso- 
( nus), 

| Pers. 550 urbis speciem uidi, | hominum méres_perspexi 
r parum (AP). 


We have a similar pause, accompanied by Hiatus in classical 
poetry, between other separate clauses of a sentence, e.g. Virgil 
Kel. 11. 53, Aen. i. 405, 1. 16: 

addam cerea pruna:| honos erit huic quoque pomo, 

et uera incessu patuit dea. | Ille ubi matrem, 

posthabita coluisse Samo; | hic illius arma, 


to which we may perhaps add some instances of Hiatus in the 
penthemimeral Caesura like Hel. x. 13, viii. 41: 


illum etiam lauri, | etiam fleuere myricae, 
ut uidi, ut perii, | ut me malus abstulit error. 


Similarly in Plautus: 


Stich. 270 sed éccum Pinacium, éius puerum. | hdc uide (AP), 

Poen. 1009 quid in hanc uenistis urbem ? | aut quid quaéritis? 
(AP), 

Most. 976 sit profectus péregre, perpotasse assiduo. | dc simul 
(AP :—avisse Skutsch), 

Mere. 259 inscéndo in lembum, | dtque ad nauem déuehor 

| (AP), 

Poen. 1113 specié uenusta, | dre atque oculis pérnigris (AP, 
Gellius), 

Men. 476 prandi, potaui, scédrtum accubui, | dbstuli (AP), 

Pseud. 673 hic argentum, | hic amica amAnti erili filio (AP), 

Pers. 413 tene sis argentum: | étiam tu argentim tenes ? 
(AP) (tend sis is unlikely), 

Poen. 685 blande hédminem compellabo. | hospes hdspitem 

salutat: saluom te aduenire gatideo (AP), 

Pseud. 890 em illic ego habito. | intro abi et cendm coque 
(AP), 

Bacch. 946 milés Menelaust, ég0 Agamemno, | idem Ulixes 
Lartius (AP) (agamennon 8B), 

Merc. 538 Etidm cum uxore nén cubet?  Amabo, | an 
maritust ? (AP), 


a 












The justification of alt en onal 
found in the pause that ensued after the wo 
vowel is left unelided. Just as the u aus 
ie prevent isn of» Bl owe he th 
line begins with a vowel, so in a minor degree tl 
redemi in the line just quoted - 


ego té redemi: | ille mecum — sa 


and Se ae dee be ee 
indicate that these lines are to be pronounced v 
after these words. We seem to have the same jt 
Hiatus in this line of Virgil (Aen. iti. 606)- 


Si pereo, | hominum manibus periisse iuvabit, 
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Poen. 89 Praesénti argento | hémini, si leno ést homo (AP, 
Priscian), 


474 Voldticorum | héminum? Ita dicé quidem (AP). 


(Cf. Most. 1032, a line for which we have the evidence of the 
Palatine MSS. only: 


Turbauit? Immo | éxturbauit émnia.) 
Klotz in his account of Early Roman Metre (Altrémische 
Metrik, pp. 108 sqq.) claims that the utterance of any Proper 
Name, at least any unfamiliar name, would be attended by a 
pause of this kind and accepts as cases of legitimate Hiatus 
lines like: 
Bacch, 354 senéx in Ephesum | ibit aurum arcéssere (P, A 
n.l.; <hine> ibit Camerarius). 
He appeals to Horace (pod. v. 100): 
et Esquilinaé | alites, 

where others find a mere imitation of the Greek Prosodic 
Hiatus with -az (see above), 

I find it difficult to believe in a pause of this sort, unless 
the name were specially emphasized, e.g. : 


Poen. 443 nam isti quidem hercle ordtioni | Oédipo 
opust céniectore (AP, Priscian) ; 


although an equally strongly attested case is: 


Amph. 275 Néc Iugulae neque Vésperugo néque Vergiliae | 
decidunt (P, Varro, Festus). 


A pause would be natural in some lines with the Vocative of a 
Proper Name or the like, e.g. : 


Poen. 1127 O mi ere, salue, | Hanno insperatissime (AP), 
Pers. 617 Virgo, | hic homo prdbus est. Credo. Nodn diu 
apud hune séruies (AP), 


It 1s clear that the admission of this principle that any 
kind of pause in the utterance of a line justified Hiatus opens 
the way to a great deal of absurdity. One editor may retain 
Hiatus in one line, another in another line, by managing to 
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Stich, 180 


Pers. 556 quarta inuidia, quinta at 
(AP), 


where in an English printed play a dash 1 
pause before the bizarre or recherché cman 
that the law of Elision did not press so h aver ot 
Dramatists as on the classical wen peak , 
thought only of avoiding any scansion - 
actual pronunciation. The actual pronur 
voluptatem was as near voliiptatem as — 
accordingly allows either scansion, we 
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follow the law of ‘length by position’ and scan only voluptatem. 
Similarly the actual pronunciation of Vergiliae occidunt was 
probably as near Vergiliaé occidunt as Vergili(ae) occidunt, and 
Plautus accordingly tolerates Prosodic Hiatus in such a phrase 
along with Elision. Where a phrase had one and only one 
pronunciation in current utterance, Plautus allows (in his 
dialogue metres, at least) only the scansion that corresponds to 
this. Thus while he admits voluptatem, volé, he recognises 
only voliiptas-mea, vold-scire. He similarly restricts himself to 
Hiatus in the phrase flagitiwm-hominis, clearly because that 
scansion was postulated by current pronunciation, while he 
allows Elision or Hiatus in intro-ibo, circum-imus and the like. 
Spelling often indicates to us the course taken by Latin Pro- 
nunciation with regard to Elision and Hiatus, We find Elision 
in anim(um)adverto, magn(o)opere, tant(o)opere, circitor, but 
Prosodic Hiatus in cireu(m)it, factu(m)iri, etc. The pun on 
domum-itionem and Domitiwm (Auct. Herenn. iii. 21) indicates 
Elision; so does the spelling domusio (for domi-usio, ‘home 
use, Petron.) Latin pronunciation thus appears to have recog- 
nized now Elision, now Prosodic Hiatus with long vowels or 
syllables in -m, while short vowels are invariably elided, e.g. 
suav(e)olens, sesqu(i)opus, sem(i)esus (on trienniwm etc. see 
Brugmann Grundriss). We are accordingly prepared to find 
a corresponding variety of treatment in Plautine versification. 
But whether we can or should hope to determine in each case 
the conditions of Hiatus and of Elision is a matter of doubt. 
Cicero's words, qui, ut verswm facerent, saepe hnabant, would 
rather lead us to regard Hiatus, at least in its less familiar 
types, as an occasional, irregular licence, resorted to merely 
through metrical necessity. 

Naevius, unless we are to throw undeserved discredit on 
Cicero’s express statement, left qui in Hiatus (not Prosodic 
Hiatus) in the phrase vos qui. But this is certainly not the 
normal treatment of the phrase. It is a licence of which the 
poet avails himself in this particular line and would inevitably 
be ‘emended’ by a modern editor, unless Cicero’s authority 
stood in the way. Unfortunately we cannot attach the same 
weight to the ‘consensus’ of P and A as to an express declara- 
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tion by an ancient author like Cicero, for it is patent that 
these two authorities occasionally have fallen into one and the 
same error. A very common error in texts of Plautus is the 
‘modernizing’ of unfamiliar, archaic forms, the substitution of 
ut for uti, istum, illum for istunc, illunc, and so on. The scribe 
of A and the scribe of P, or some archetype of P, have both 
committed the mistake of ‘modernizing’ wt in Stich. 234, 
Pers. 685, &c. : 


uti decimam partem Heérculi polliceam, 
cruminam hanc emere aut facere uti remigrét domum, 


istunc, Ulune in Poen. 651, 1302, Pers. 738 &e. : 


atque istunc e naul éxeuntem oneraria, 
idm hercle ego illunc éxcruciandum tétum carnifici dabo, 
nisi égo illunc hominem pérdo, perii, atqhe éptume 


(so illi for illic, Cas. 666, Truc. 200, posse for potesse, Pseud. 26, 
sit for siet, Men. 519). Again the temptation to write only 
once a word or syllable which was repeated in the original text 
is one to which a scribe rarely fails to succumb. A phrase like 
gerere rem is likely in, let us say, five MSS. out of a dozen to 
be miscopied gererem, as has happened both to P and A in 
Trin. 773: 
illim bene gerere rem ét ualere et uiuere. 

Mistakes like these afford no evidence whatsoever of relation- 
ship between MSS. that exhibit them, They belong to the 
class of ‘inevitable’ mistakes, into which any scribe at any 
moment is likely to fall. 

Sies has become sis (Men. 110) in P, in the MSS. of Servius 
and in the MSS. of Donatus; and the MS. of Festus, the MSS. 


of Nonius and the Ambrosian Palimpsest have, each of them, 
altered expurigabo to expurgabo in Cist. 304: 


expurigabo hercle émnia ad raucém rauim (P a. L.). 


Moreover it is quite possible that A and P perpetuate some 
errors which had crept into some very early recension of Plautus, 
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which they both are ultimately derived, although it is not 
‘ that these errors would be very numerous’. 

he recent history of Plautine textual criticism has been 
f lessons that the ‘consensus’ of P and A is not a thing 
' lightly set aside. Line after line in which the united 
nony of PA seemed to be wrong have been found to be 
ctly transmitted to us. For a long time, for example, 
like : 

ich. 175 quia inde iam 4 pausillo piiero ridiculis fui, 
‘emended’ by editors, until Prof. Skutsch made the dis- 
y that final -@ of inde, nempe, &c., was suppressed before 
itial consonant by Plautus in the same way as the final -e 
que (ac), neque (nec), neve (neu), sive (sew) was suppressed 
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ie theory that A and P represent 
tal ancient recensions of Plautus, 
itirely different streams of tra- 
has been of late years some- 
modified on the strength of 
es like Pseud. 392. One version 
} passage, the version preserved 
VAS : 

ltis, exquire ex illis Gnum qui 
rts siet. 

ther version was : 

itis, ex illis paucis unum qui 
rttist cedo. 

4 we find a curious jumble of 
iwo Versions : 

ltis atque exquire ex illis nnum 
ui certust cedo, 

has apparently arisen from the 
ion into the second version of 
terlinear (or marginal) variant : 
(quire exillis’. It has, I think, 
00 readily assumed that such 
1’ readings in 4 (and in P) im- 
rect derivation of the two texts 
one and the same archetype. 
rehetype was, according to Prof. 
o edition of Plautus made in the 
f Valerius Probus, with the help 
sopy (or copies) found by that 


scholar in the provinces (see Leo 
Plautinische Forschungen), and was 
full of marginal variants. The dif- 
ference between the A-text and the 
P-text has been explained as the 
result of their editors’ choice now of 
the reading of the text, now of the 
marginal variant, It seems to me 
that passages like the line of the 
Pseudolus just quoted are quite as 
naturally explained by the supposition 
that there were all along two rival 
versions of Plautus, and that the 
reading of the one version was fre- 
quently entered as a variant in the 
margin of the other. If we consider 
the great differences between A and P, 
not merely in readings, but also in 
such matters as the disposition of the 
Cantica (e.g. Psewd. 1329 sqq.), we 
shall, I think, prefer the old theory 
of two different editions which had 
in many passages been assimilated 
through the adoption by one of the 
reading of the other, to the new theory 
of two copies of the same edition which 
in course of time had come to exhibit 
points of dissimilarity. The question 
however of the relationship of A to P 
is too large to be discussed here. 
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in classical Latin (cf. proin(de), dein(de)). The same scholar has 
cleverly vindicated another apparent case of ‘consensus’ in 
error, Viz. : 

Rud. 538 Qui? Quia | auderem técum in nauem ascéndere, 
by shewing that audeo has the O. Lat. pronunciation avideo, 
conformably with its derivation from avidus. In reading the 
list, which I now furnish, of the remaining ‘versus hiantes ’ 
supported by the ‘consensus’ of PA, it must be remembered 
that there are four possibilities for each instance: (1) the text 
may be erroneous, the error belonging either to the ancient 
‘accepted text’ of Plautus, or (2) having been inserted sepa- 
rately by the scribe of A and the scribe of P or of some arche- 
type of P, (3) the text may be correct but the hiatus may be 
apparent and not real, (4) the hiatus may be legitimate. 


Bacch. 558 nequém | hominis ego pérui pendo gratiam (? n- 
qudim-homo, a word-group like flagititim-ho- 
minis), 

530 réddidi patri | omne aurum. ovine ego illam mé 
uelim (om. ego A; reddidit or reddidie A), 

Cas. 126 post afitem ruri, nisi tu acervom | éderis (perhaps 
aceruom, & syll.), 

564 hominém | amatorem ullum 4d forum procédere 
(? hominém-amatorem, a word-group),. 

1004 MYRRHINA, cénseo | ecdstor ueniam hane dan- 
dam. CLEOSTRATA. Faciam | tit iubes (perhaps 
dandam, Cleostrata, CLEOSTRATA Faciam), 

Epid. 214 dbuiam ornatae éccurrebant sfis quaeque | ama- 
toribus (perhaps quaequaé am.), 

Men, 223 nd&m parasitus écto | hominum minus facile fun- 
gitur (so also Nonius) (<wnws> munus Mueller), 

1151 quéniam haec euenérunt, frater, ndéstra | ex sen- 
téntia, 

Mil. 4 praestringat oculorum dciem | in acie héstibus, 

604 quippe | hi si résciuere inimici consiliam tuom 
(om. hi P: perhaps quippe qut), 

1136 una éxeuntis uideo| hinc e préximo (wid. em. 

Acidalius: hinc <huc> Mueller), 


ers. 262 


0en. 1130 
862 
969 
328 

1295 
1246 
1272 
982 
1327 
448 
782 


1051 


*seud. 151 
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nim hoc argentum | 4libi abutar: bdéues, quos 
emerem, nén erant (abutar al. Guyet. Perhaps 
aliubi ab.), 

GIDD. cogndscin Giddenénem, | ancill4m tuam ? 
(perhaps <me> anc.), 


Quid agis? Facio quéd manufesti méechi | hau 
fermé solent (moecht <hic> Bothe), 
cretést profecto | hdrum | hominum oratio (per- 


haps cretast, <cretast>), 

ndémque edepol lucrim | amare nillum amatorem 
addecet, 

prépemodum | hoe 6psonare prandium poterd 
mihi, 

quoqué modo | huius filias apud udés habeatis 
séruas (the normal scansion is apid wos), 

cur numero | estis mértui hoc exémplo ut pin- 
gerétis ? (perhaps cur, <cur>), 

adibo | hosce atque dppellabo Piinice (perhaps 
adibon), 

siquid lenoni | ébtigit magni mali (siquidem P; 
siquidem quid Camerarius), 

me oboédientem | ésse seruo liberum (ob. me 
Bothe), 

idque in istoc adeo | afirum inest marsfippio, 

patritus ergo } héspes Antidamés fuit (patri tuus 
ut vid, P; perhaps erigo, the old form of the 
conjunction), 

nempe ita animati | éstis uos: uincitis duritia hoc 
atque me (win. hoc dur. ergo a. m. P), 

70, Zed, quam pauci | éstis homines cémmodi 
(perhaps "Q. Zev, <Zed>), 

patér Calidori, | dpere edixit mdxumo (fecit P), 

erum éccum uideo | hic Simonem una simul, 

hue ddhibete auris quae égo loquar, plagigera 
genera | héminum (plagigerula Bothe), 

nune si ridiculum | héminem quaerat quispiam 
(? ridiculiim-hominem, a word-group like fla- 
gitvtim-homanis), 
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Quintilian’s account of tolerable and intolerable Hiatus in 
prose Oratory! can hardly throw much light on the conditions 
of Hiatus in Plautine verse. Dr Maurenbrecher in his mono- 
graph on Hiatus (Hiatus und Verscheifung im Alten Latein, 
Leipzig, 1899), in which he provides us with a full collection of 
instances, has arranged his lists on the theory that Plautus’ 
acceptance and avoidance of Hiatus depended on the nature of 
the final syllable left unelided. An examination of these lists 
will, I think, convince us that Plautus makes no distinction 
between one final long vowel and another, or between a final 
long vowel on the one hand and a final syllable ending in -m 
on the other. He leaves wirwm in hiatus as readily as wro, and 
viro as readily as virt, The theory that final -m had a different 
pronunciation in the time of Plautus and in the time of Cicero 
cannot stand. No more can Prof. Birt’s theory that initial h 
was more resistive of elision in the pronunciation of Plautus 
time; for Plautus scans gut amat just as readily as qui homo. 
More plausible is the view that the old Ablative suffix in -d 
was occasionally used by Plautus, as he occasionally uses the 
old Subjunctive siet, the old Verb-form iwrigo, ete. Naevius 
certainly employs this Ablative-ending in his Saturnian poem : 
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noctu Troiad exibant capitibus opertis, 

where the MSS. shew J'roia de ex., and Plautus makes free use 
of the monosyllabic Ablatives (and Accusatives) med, ted. 
Ritschl made no scruple of adding -d to any Ablative in Plautus 
that stood in Hiatus, e.g. Men. 882, Amph. 208 (quoted above): 

lumbi sedendo, dculi spectandd dolent. 

redicturum, abiturés agro Argiuos, pacem atque étium, 
Now however that the strength and weakness of the MSS. has 
been better gauged, it is felt to be unlikely that no clear trace 


1 Tum vocalium concursus, qui cum 
accidit, hiat et intersistit et quasi 
laborat oratio. Pessime longae, quae 
easdem inter se litteras committunt, 
sonabunt.  Praecipuus tamen erit 
hiatus earum, quae cavo aut patulo 
Maxime ore efferuntur; ¢ planior lit- 
tera est, i angustior est, ideoque ob- 
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seurius in his vitium. Minus peccabit 
qui longis breves subiciet et adhue qui 
praeponet longae brevem, minima est 
in duabus brevibus offensio, Atque 
cum aliae subiunguntur aliis, proinde 
asperiores erunt, prout oris habitu 
simili aut diverso pronuntiabuntur 
(Inst, tx. iv, 33). 
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of this old form should appear in the MSS. if Plautus had 
actually used it. Like the 1 Decl. Gen. Sing. ending -as, the 
by-forms homdnem etc. (beside homtnem etc.), quamde (beside 
quam), hoce die (beside hodie), it appears to have been obsolete 
in the current usage of Plautus’ time and would be as unsuitable 
for his Comedies as, let us say, the old-fashioned disyllabic 
pronunciation of the ending -t#on would be in an English 
Comedy to-day. On the other hand the early 1 Decl. Genitive 
ending -ai, and the old Pronominal Dative quoti (cwit) seem still 
to have lingered on, like uti beside wt, Inf. -arier, etc., beside 
-art, ete., and should often be restored to lines which have the 
appearance of Hiatus, Of course archaisms that were not used 
by Plautus may appear in post-Plautine prologues (e.g. anticwus 
in the prologue to the Casina, vv. 7, 13), and un-Plautine 
Hiatus may find a place there too (vv. 47—48, 79 ?), just as it 
appears in the Acrostic Arguments. An editor should there- 
fore not be too hasty in ruling out Hiatus in a line of a 
Prologue (e.g. Aul. 5). In the plays themselves he must 
balance the probability of the Hiatus being genuine against 
the probability of the reading being corrupt. Where there is 
‘consensus’ of PA or of P with an ancient Grammarian the 
latter probability will be greatly reduced, His chief liability to 
error will be in those abnormal cases of Hiatus like the wos 
qui | accolitis of Naevius (cited by Cicero), which occur in parts 
for which we have no other evidence than the Palatine MSS. 
The temptation to ‘emend’ these is invincible. The only safe 
criterion of such Hiatus will be the presence of metrical 
exigency, the necessity of getting certain words in a certain 
order into a line. Where such necessity plainly exists and 
plainly calls for Hiatus of an abnormal type, the editor should 
acquiesce in the traditional version of the line, even though he 
can produce no parallel example. 

But to close our ears to Cicero’s unimpeachable testimony 
to the prevalence of Hiatus in Early Poetry is surely irrational, 
especially when his testimony is confirmed by what we know 
of Saturnian Verse and of the phonetic characteristics of the 
Latin language. The rude versification of plebeian epitaphs 
and the like shews us that ordinary, unconventional diction, 
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when not trammelled by artificial laws of Metre, acquiesced 
in Hiatus between words, just as literary diction itself acquiesced 
in Hiatus between the components of Word-groups or Com- 
pounds like gudim-obrem, téim-etsi, pr(a)thendo, déhortor. Hiatus 
is therefore not alien to the nature of the Latin language; and 
this being the case, we should expect to find it playing a part 
in the early Drama, whose verses deliberately reproduce the 
actual form of everyday utterance. The reaction begun by 
Ritsch! against the old indiscriminate admission of Hiatus in 
Plautus’ verses was a good thing, but it has been carried too 
far. It is contrary to all laws of textual criticism when editors 
continue to exercise their ingenuity in ‘emending’ lines whose 
text rests on the firmest possible basis of evidence, and treat 
the united testimony of the Palatine MSS., the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest and the citation by ancient Grammarians in as 
cavalier a fashion as the single testimony of one of these three 
witnesses. Prof. Leo has shewn his disgust at this uncalled-for 
patching and tinkering of Plautus’ lines by printing in his 
edition of the plays almost every ‘versus hians’ in the form in 
which the MSS. present it. His theory is that, although nine- 
tenths of these instances are un-Plautine, still the lines may 
have had this form in the earliest collected edition of the plays, 
since the belief was current in the Early Empire that Hiatus 
was a feature of the older poetry. This treatment of the MSS. 
seems to me to err in the other direction, in exaggerating the 
authority of the Palatine MSS. Their ‘consensus’ does not 
give us the reading of an ancient recension; far from it. It 
gives us merely the reading of a single Carolingian codex, a 
codex abounding in the transpositions, omissions and misguided 
corrections that characterize the work of every mediaeval scribe. 
We cannot treat apparently erroneous readings of this authority 
with the same respect as we treat the readings of an ancient 
authority like the Ambrosian Palimpsest. Infinitely greater 
respect is due to the readings supported by the ‘consensus’ of 
P and A. 


W. M. LINDSAY. 


15—2 


TAC. GERM. 15. 


INsIGNIs nobilitas aut magna patrum merita principis 
dignationem etiam adulescentulis adsignant: ceteris robus- 
tioribus ac iam pridem probatis adgregantur, nee rubor inter 
comites adspici. 

Tacitus is here describing the admission of the young 
German to public life, and the words I quote are usually so 
rendered as to cover only one method of entry, enrolment 
in the comitatus. ‘High birth or family services win the 
favour of a Princeps: the young men are grouped with older 
members of the comitatus and are not ashamed to be comites.’ 
But (1) dignationem adsignant cannot conceivably mean ‘ win 
the favour of’: the passages quoted in various commentaries 
come nowhere near that sense. And (2) the idea of the young 
man being ashamed comes oddly after the allusion to comites 
robustiores ac vam pridem probati. Lipsius took the words 
differently : he translated dignationem adsignant in the natural 
sense ‘assign the rank’ and read cetert: that is, “high birth 
etc, make a boy a princeps at once; the others are ranked with 
(or under?) older men as comites.” On this view the passage 
refers to two ways of entering life, as a princeps or as a comes. 
The same general sense can be obtained equally well without 
emendation by putting a full stop before Vec. “ Young men of 
birth become principes at once and rank straightway with 
older and experienced leaders. Nor on the other hand is 
enrolment as comes despised.” This, I think, gives a point 
to ceteris robustioribus etc. which is totally lacking in other 
renderings : it avoids any change of the text and takes digna- 
tionem adsignant in its natural sense. Nee rubor, then, 
commences the account of the comitatus which follows im 
the next few lines and which I have not quoted at the head 
of this note. 

F, HAVERFIELD. 
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Mp@tov perv ef twas Set Torav’Tas elvar povddas UTrohap- 
Bavew adr nPds otcas: eita Tras ad tTa’Tas, play éxaoTnV 
ovoav dei THY aUTNVY Kai prTe yéeverw pte dreOpov mpoc- 
dexopuervny, Guas elvar BeBarorata piav TavTHnv’ peta dé TOUT’ 
€v Tois yeryvomévots av Kal amelpos eire Sueomacpéevny Kai 
Wo\Aa yeyovviav Oeréov, cif’ GAnv adtny avis ywpis, 0 87 
WavT@V ddvvatoTatoy haivort dv, TavTov Kal ev Gua ev Evi TE 
‘Kal TOAXOIS yiyver Oat. 

Concerning the foregoing passage there 1s, I believe, no 
dispute about the meaning of the words mpdrov pev...adrn0as 
oveas, nor of the words pera Sé TobTo...yiyverOar. The first 
sentence raises the question ‘are there eternally existing 
Ideas or not?’: the last, ‘what 1s the relation of these Ideas 
to yiyvoueva?’ The intermediate words are the field on which 
) TOA) peta Statpévews augdiaByrynais yiyverac: and the dis- 
pute about the significance of the words themselves is further 
complicated by a doubt which has been raised whether in the 
whole passage three problems are stated, or only two. 

Badham in his two editions of the dialogue propounds two 
distinct views: (1) he understands éuws to mean ‘notwith- 
standing what is about to be said in the following sentence’ ; 
and he proceeds, ‘There are but two [questions]. The first 
question is, whether these monads have a real being; the 
second is, how we can conceive that they subsist unchangeably 
as monads, and yet in the world of sense they must be regarded 
as either distributed into as many parts as there are individuals 
to partake of them, or as remaining as wholes in each indi- 
vidual, so that each monad is at once one in each, and again 
one in many.’ In his second edition Badham abandons the 
view that there are two questions only, and emends the text 
























(3) are is the p 
Jackson (Journal: of B 
questions, as follows: (4) D ye 
they retain their unity in 
eecatinlly unite, and the Waele elvat RTD 
characteristic into contrast vy a ia lt. 
how or other they must undergo mae 

Bury, meee three questions, a 


interitu immunis esse telliga qi 
justly remarking ‘nt 8 ere ) a ; not account for it, 

Other viewe take alle been taken, which I do not think 
necessary to discuss here. 

Of the interpretations cited above, E 
version seems to me far and seas vhs vest 
of the passage more strongly ¢ nvinces 
impossible but that aperov ‘pb dra, a 38. OUTO 
three distinct and coordinate questions, “s Badan 
planation gives us three perfectly reason 1estions: al 
there monads? are the monads slunalneat hate Pe ‘ey 
pluralised? Dr Jackson indeed objects to it on the ground — 
that (1) ‘it is improbable that jw) has dropped bee: 2) | 
facts that the phrase TOs av TavTas KTA in the sentence which 
begins with ezra is incomplete without the word Geréov derived 
from the sentence which begins with werd 5é rod7’, and that 
the phrase év tots yiyvomevois av aT in the sentence which 
begins with wera 8 rodr’ is incomplete without the words 
as TavTas KTA derived from the sentence which beguniee 
eira, seem to show that the two sentences are indissolubl 
connected.’ 

I fail to find much cogency in these objections. As to the 
omission of 7}, it is a fact that a negative does sometimes d 
out without much apparent reason; e.g. Phaedo 105 a, ie 

as inde bi teby. fallen out, without, I think, much counte- 
from C id hiscanons, Nor can I regard Dr Jacksou's 
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second argument as conclusive: for in the second sentence 
it is as easy to supply de? from the first sentence as Oeréoy 
from the third; while in the third I see no need of any supple- 
ment. 

I should thus, if «7 were in the MSS., be content to accept 
Badham’s interpretation. But «7 is not inthe MSS.: and this 
induces one to examine a little closer. Two points in particular 
suggest themselves: (1) although the second of Badham’s 
questions is quite reasonable, it is hardly necessary; for it is 
implied in the third: (2) is xj elvae BeBacotata pilav ravrny 
exactly the phrase in which we should expect Plato to couch 
the question ‘are the monads pluralised’? He might put it 
so; and if the MSS. put it so, I should not cavil; but they 
do not. : 
I venture to suggest yet another interpretation which, 
without any alteration of the text, appears to me to give a 
satisfactory sense. The words eira...uiav tavrny I take to 
mean ‘How carr it be that these monads, each being indi- 
vidually self-identical and eternal, are yet one single unity ?’ 
in other words what is the relation of the special Ideas to the 
supreme Idea—in the language of the Republic, of the avro 6 


éotw éxactor to the av’ro 6 éoriw ayador, or in that of the 


Timaeus, of the vonta fda to the avTo 6 éott SGov? This is 
one of the fundamental questions of Platonism; a question fully 
as important and fully as difficult as the relation between 
ideas and yiyvoyeva. And indeed in any statement of the 
problems of év «ai woAda found in a dialogue representing 
the mature Platonism it would surely be strange were this 
omitted. For if the Ideas are substantial entities, it 1s in- 
evitable that we ask how they are related to the supreme Idea, 
whence, according both to the Republic and the Timaeus, their 
existence is derived. 

Accordingly I find in the passage these three questions: 
1) Are there Ideas at all? (2) how are ai moddal idéac 
comprehended in the universal wovas? (3) how is pia éxaory 
idéa pluralised in the yuyvoueva Kai arrepa ? 


R. D. ARCHER-HIND. 
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cross-examination of the text. The other reason is that, as I 
hope to shew, the most valuable evidence of the Fathers has 
been misunderstood—owing to an ignorance that would be 
strange, if it were not that theologians have rarely been experts 
in the chronology of the Greeks. Hence we find Mr C. H. 
Turner’ lightly remarking that ‘the patristic evidence (sc. for 
the Month and Day of the Nativity), interesting in itself, 
though too voluminous for discussion here, leads to no real 
results.’ 

The earliest evidence, as Mr Turner says, is that of Clement 
of Alexandria, Ina passage of some length, he makes certain 
statements as embodying his own belief, and mentions certain 
calculations of dates made by scholars, and certain made by 
the Basileidian Gnostics. To dismiss these as ‘ worth nothing 
at all, as Mr Turner does, seems somewhat rash: but the 
serious point is this. He, like others’, interprets the dates 
Clement gives as dates in the stationary Alexandrian year 
introduced by Augustus instead of in the shifting Egyptian 
year. Yet Unger* might have told him that Censorinus 
40 years later than Clement uses the Egyptian year alone; 
it is only when we get to Epiphanius, 200 years after Clement, 
that we find the Augustan year alone known‘. This lays the 
burden of proof on those who read Clement’s dates as dates of 
the Augustan calendar. Is there anything in his dates to 
suggest that he thus differed from the habitual practice of his 
age? Nothing, and so far from this, his dates become con- 


1 Hastings’ Dict. of Bible 1. p. 405 
col. 1. 

? Schaff, eg., and J. B. M*Clellan 
The New Testament vol.1. p. 391. But 
in Journal of Class. and Sacred Philo- 
logy vol. 1, Cambridge, 1854, pp. 327 
aqq. they are correctly interpreted by 
H. Browne, to whose paper my atten- 
tion was called by Dr H. Jackson after 
this was written. H. Browne sets 
out from Clement's statement of in- 
tervals and totals, and makes most 
valuable suggestions and corrections ; 
but he has not verified or checked 
these by calculating the true astro- 


nomical dates, so that some of his 
dates are quite untenable, e.g, his date 
for the Passover of 70 or Jla.v. He 
gives a further reason for thinking 
that Clement used ‘the vague year of 
the Astronomical Canon or ra of 
Nabonassor, that being the instrument 
commonly used in his age and country,’ 
in that Clement sets out with the 
Canon (see below, p. 248, note 8). 

* Miiller’s Handb. d. klass. Alt.- 
Wiss. 1. p. 778. 

* However Anatolius of Laodicea 
c. 300 a.p. uses the Alexandrine year ; 
see (tuardian, Sept. 6, 1899. 
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Br«a". 


I. CLemeNtT’s DATES FOR THE EMPERORS. 


§ 1. 

If we take first Clement's long list of the emperors, in 
which he gives the years, months and days of their reigns, we 
find it difficult to arrive securely at a conception of his method 


The Long Last. 


1 H. Browne places a full stop here 
and the mark of a lacuna and supplies 
e.g. <evploxouer ofy pera THY KaTa- 
orpogiy ‘Tepouradijp>. 

? So Lowth and Browne for ¢’. 

4S Another lacuna: <And then the 
Temple was destroyed by fire, but the 


siege still continued until the city was 
taken.> H, Browne loc, cit. p. 336. 

4 Bywater Journal of Philology tv. 
206 reads awn8' and a Axa’. (For 
these references to the work of Browne 
and Professor Bywater I am indebted 
to the kindness of Dr Henry Jackson.) 
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ways of reckoning which we 1 
using. Thus he cannot be 1 
days ; for while for Comanaere rug he w 
be including the extremities, in | : 
and Nerva he does do so. The case of Tbe ri 
inconsistency is not due to a consideration if le 

Nor can he be using the orptian reckoni 
omitting the five érayouevas as qos ay m 
reckons backwards when the number of m pro aches the 
full year: the length given to the farses G aius a dot 
Commodus proves it. : “4 

Nor again can he be using a reckoning by Roman months 
and days, adjusting the day to Egyptian, which began abou 
3 a.m.: besides its inconsistency there is the further obstacle t 
this, that while the datings of Domitian and Nerva prove that 
he cannot be reckoning inclusively, Augustus, Tiberius and =| 
Gaius will not be right by exclusive reckoning—no adjustment 
to the Egyptian day will explain these for Roman reckoning’, | 

Lastly it is clear that Clement did not use Egyptian pure 
and simple, that is, he did not take Egyptian dates as they 
would have been in the year the event happened : if he uses 
Egyptian, it is the Egyptian of the ti time when he wrote. 
Otherwise we should find one extra day appearing in every 
four years beyond what Roman reckoning shews. But Com- 
modus’ case shews that this is not so, 

But it seems impossible to determine whether (i) he used 
the Alexandrian—but this, as will be seen, perhaps disagrees 
with his short list: or (ii) uses the Egyptian, counting the 
five évayouevas among the days, but reckoning backwards, if 
the months almost amount to a full year: or (iii) uses the 
Egyptian omitting the ¢vayojeva:—and here again whether he 
reckons backwards on occasion or not. Against this last theory 


1 The Egyptian months are, of like later writers makes no reference 
course, all 30 days in length: the to any other time-notation than the 
remaining 5 days are érayéuera. Egyptian (or Alexandrian). 

2 Jt is noticeable that Clement un- 
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is the dating of Trajan however, but as the date of his death is 
not certain, this is perhaps not conclusive. The.case of Nerva 
proves that the reckoning forward at any rate is never in- 
clusive, 

These methods will generally lead to identical results—in 
the following table I have given the second reckoning in the 
text, noting variations in the margin. 

Had the third method been employed, we might with 
interest have determined when the Egyptian year according 
to Clement had its éwayouevar. Adrian's case would have 
shewn it was between 10 August and 10 July; Vespasian’s 
between 1 July and 23 June. This so nearly agrees with what 
we know to have been the case about Clement’s time, that it is 
possible that if we had a sound text we should find this to be 
the method Clement actually employed. The first year in 
which 1 Thoth was 1 July was 211 a.p, On the other hand 
the text as I have emended 1% for Nero's reign to Vespasian’s if 
correct would shew that Clement reckoned backwards, both for 
Galba and for Vitellius. But in so much uncertainty, with 
corrupt readings necessitating constant emendation, it seemed 
best not to press the evidence, but leave the method Clement 
employed undetermined. 


Julius 9 November 48 to 15 March 44 = 3. 4, 5 

Augustus 28/9' Angust 30 to 29 August 14 =437,0. 1 

Tiberius 29 August14 to 16 March 37 = 235, 6.19 

Gaius 16 March 37 to 23/41 January 41 = 3.10, 8 24 Jany. simply by 
backward inelu- 
sive reckoning 

Clandius 23/4 January 41 to 23 October 54 =13. 8.28 

Nero 23 October 54 tol9January68 =13.24, 25 


! As I suppose the Egyptian day is 
in question, ending about 3 a.m. on the 
29th. 

2 MS. 4674" 14, but Clement’s other 
list, of years only in the reigns, gives 
43. Tamsay Was Christ ete. p. 140 
states that in Egypt there is not a 
trace of any other reckoning of Au- 
gustus’ reign than from the taking of 
Alexandria, the first year being con- 
sidered to begin on 29 August, 30. 


This entirely agrees with Clement as 
emended. The 4 months I take to be 
miscopied after the 43 years from 
Julius’ figures. Cf, perhaps Nero's 
case below. 

3 So the short list, but the MS. here 
26. 

4 Read $8" for 7. This makes the 
sequence come out correct, but is not 
at all historically true. I owe this to 
H, Browne’s suggestion that Clement 


i 
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Galba 19 January 68 to 27 August68 $= £7. 6 
Otho 27 August 68 to26 November68 = 31.1 
Vitellius 26 November 68 to 1 July 69 ay Pat" 
Vespasian 1 July 69 to 23/4 June 79 =9.11.22 24 June inca Hn 
elu- 
Titus 23/4 June 79 to13 September 81 = 23. 2.22 Pidaye if = 
fe 
pg 
or (ii) 
Domitian 13 September 81 to 18 September 96 =154.0. 5 
Nerva 18 September 96 to 26/7 January 98 =1, 4. 10 
Trajan 26/7 January 98 to 10/11°August117 =19.6°,16 14/15 perhaps by (iii) 
Adrian 10/1 August 117 to 10/1 July 138 #==20.10.28 ee by Alexan- 
e 


Antoninus 10/1 July 138 to 6/7 March 161 


Antoninus 6/7 March 161 


to 17 March 180 


=227.7.29 25 3 by Alex- 


=19. 0.11 


Commodus 17 March 180 _—itto 31 December 192 =12. 9,14 


§ 2. The Short List*. 


We must now notice a supposed peculiarity in Clement's 
short list as I have called it, that is his list of emperors, giving 
the years only of their reigns. The peculiarity is that (so it 
has been said*) any year is assigned to an emperor, if 1 Thoth 
falls in his reign. Thus Adrian reigning from 11 August 117 
to 10 July 138, is credited with 21 years; Galba reigning from 
June 68 to January 69 is credited with one year, while Otho is 
not, nor yet Vitellius, 1 Thoth of 69 falling in Vespasian’s 
reign. This fact in itself would be sufficient to prove that 


makes Otho and Vitellius cover one 
year from August 29th. There is no 
means of checking the one odd day. 

1 Read + for ¢. Cf. Josephus Jud. 
Bell. iv. 9 § 2=§ 499 Naber. Hz. 
Browne loc. cit. has confused the 
reigns of Galba and Otho. 

? The short list has 10 years; read 
here @’ for .a, as H. Browne also sug- 
gested loc. cit. p. 305. 

® Reading, after pias B’, juépas xp’. 

4 Omit pias 7. 


® It is not certain what day Trajan 

* Reading ’ for ¢’, and cs“ for te’. 

7 Reading ¢’ for 7’, and x6’ for (’. 

5 ‘The Augustan section of the well- 
known “‘Astronomical Canon,” differ- 
ing however by the insertion of one 
year for the reigns of Galba, Otho and 
Vitellius.’ H. Browne, 

? Whiston’s Translation of Josephus 
1849, page 406. 





Clement is not using the Alexandrine year, but the Egyptian, 


and more, that he is using the Egyptian in the way previously 


-snypposed by us—that is, he takes the Roman dating or the 
fixed dating of the priest’s cycle-year and converts it into the 
tian of the time when he is writing. For 1 Thoth fell on 

July 10th for the first time in 175 A.p., so that the length given 

to Adrian’s reign must be calculated by Clement in the way 

‘I have indicated. 

We could use this to shew when Clement was writing— 

after 175 A.D, as we have just seen, and before 215 A.p, because 

1 Thoth must ot be earlier than July 1st, as appears from the 

length assigned to Vespasian’s reign. 

_ Clement’s list is as follows: Augustus 43, Tiberius 22, 
Gaius 4, Claudius 14, Nero 14, Galba’ 1, Vespasian 10, Titus 3, 
Domitian 15, Nerva 1, Trajan 19, Adrian 21, Antoninus 23°, 
Antoninus and Commodus together 32. An examination of this 
list and comparison of it with the dates given on pages 237, 
238 will shew that it is doubtful if this supposed peculiarity 
exists in fact. Trajan should have 20 years not 19, unless 
indeed the Alexandrine notation is Clement’s, so that 1 Thoth 
falls on 29 August. But then Augustus’ reign should contain 
44 Thoth New Year's Days,—if we are not to suppose that, the 
Alexandrine not being introduced till 26 B.c., Clement uses the 
Egyptian notation for B.c. 30—Nero’s 14 years too would then 
be wrong. To confine ourselves again, therefore, to certain con- 
clusions, we must only say that the short list gives us no clear 
evidence as to Clement's notation, but that if Trajan’s 19 years 
can be supposed to be a misreading, the list would support the 
contention that Clement uses the Egyptian year’, 
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1 It should be pointed out however 
that if Nero is to be credited with 
fourteen recurrences of 1 Thoth, Galba 
like Otho and Vitellius should have 
none: but this period is too confused 
for us to argue definitively about it. 
The Ptolemaean Canon also gives 
-Galba 1 year; see W. Whiston’s Trans. 
of Josephus, loc. cit. 
- @ owe must read for the MS. 21. 
This is shewn to be a correct emenda- 


~~ 


tion by the fact that Clement adds 
ylwera: ta mwdvra dwd Ad-yotarrou Ews 
Kouddou éry oxB’=222., 

“It is interesting to observe that 
for Clement at any rate this short list 
disposes of what Mr C, H. Turner 
(Hastings’ Dict. of Bible 1. p. 403, col. 
2, note) calls the general rule of ancient 
calculations, i.e, that 37 years is not 
37 years or something over but 37 
years or something less. 
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Let us now put down, at any rate roughly, on what days 
the full moons fell in these years: 
126 New Moon 7 March 19h. 27'(=21h. 47’ for Jerusalem), 6 April 4h. 24° 
(=6h. 44’) 
ew Moon 25 February 5h, 4’ (=7h. 24"): full moon 


27 211 March 4h. 36’ (=Gh. 56’), 9 April 16h, 19” (=18h. 39’). 

28 New Moon 15 March Oh. 18' (=2h. 38’), 

29 New Moon’ 2 April (=19h. 28’) = Full 17 April (=5h. 17’). 
30 New Moon 22 March (=19h. 48’) Full 6 April (=22h. 18’) 
31 New Moon 12 March (=Oh. 36) Full 27 March (=13h, 25’) 
32 New Moon 29 March (=22h. 21") Full 14 April (=11h, 6’) 
33 New Moon 19 March (=13h. 7') Full 3 April (=16h. 39’) 


From this it will appear that the following combinations 
only deserve further consideration :— | 

(1) Alexandrine reckoning—26 A.D. March 21, April 20; 
and 32 a.p. April 14. 

(ii) Egyptian reckoning—27 aA.p. March 9, April 8; 
30 A.D. March 8, April 7. 

Of these A.D. 26, March 21st is Thursday, April 20th 
Saturday; A.D, 32, April 14th is Monday; a.p. 27, March 9th 
is Sunday, April 8th Tuesday; A.D. 30 March 8th Wednesday, 
April 7th Friday. 

Of course it may be the case that all these dates are 
astronomical calculations by Egyptian scholars of Passover 
dates (reckoned as Anatolius for example reckons from the 
true new moon), without any regard for the date of the week. 
It might in this case happen that the actual’ Jewish Passover 
was on a different day to that estimated by these scholars, and 
in any case that these scholars had not concerned themselves 
with the question whether their dates were reconcilable with 
the fact of the Crucifixion occurring on Friday. However, on 
the one hand the disagreement between actual and estimated 
Passover could not be very great (for Philo tells us Nisan 14 is 


i T give this year, because if Clement 
does reckon Tiberius’ reign from ,p. 
10, he may mean this date by the 26th 
year. Cf. the long list pages 237, 238 
and the 25th year for the Baptism. 

2 At this time the equinox is vi- 
brating between about 2 a.m. and 

Journal of Philology. 


yo L. KEYVII, 


8 p.m. on 22 March, 

3 C0, H. Turner in The Church Quar- 
terly Review, vol, xxxim. no. 66, Jan. 
1892, pp. 395—400 is inclined to find 


- @ traditional date in 18 March 29 


A.D.; but see p, 244, 
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when the moon is at point to be full, Nisan 15 when it is full), 
and the actual Passover would be later than the estimated’. 
Thus this explanation could only avail for March 21st Thursday 
A.D. 26, and perhaps March 8th Wednesday A.D, 30, Calculation 
shews that the full moon in March 26 A.D. was 21 March, 
21" 21’ (= 23" 41’ for Jerusalem), and in March 30 A.D. on 
8 March, 20" 54° (= 23" 14’ for Jerusalem). On the other hand 
unless these scholars’ dates allow the Passover on Friday night, 
or at worst Thursday night, they cannot be the correct date 
for the Crucifixion. Thus as far as these conditions are con- 
cerned, the dates in 27 a.D. can only be accepted as erroneous 
calculations by scholars, since they do not satisfy the Friday 
test; April 7th, 30.4.D. may be true, and if so, March 8th is an 
astronomer’s calculation disregarding the day of the week; 
March 22nd, 26 A.D, might, as far as Clement is concerned, 
be the Crucifixion Friday; April 20th would then be an 
astronomer’s calculation, as also April 13th, 32 A.D. For the 
moment it will suffice to say that if we are to get meaning out 
of Clement’s other dates, we must reject these Alexandrine 
dates ; in any case we could hardly believe 26 A.D. possible for 
the Crucifixion because of St Luke’s dating of the Baptism 
(iii, 23); on the other hand, if we accept these dates as 
Egyptian, we cannot, it is true, regard them as traditional or 
historical relics, but April 7th, 30 A.D. may be taken as a date 
satisfying them and the other conditions of the problem. 

We can then hardly hesitate to accept the last date, 25 Phar- 
muthi= April 7th, 30 a.D. as the actual date of the Crucifixion: 
25 Phamenoth = March 8th will probably be another erroneous 
calculation, giving the Passover before? the equinox. It is true 
that a priort we should expect this difference as to the month 
of the Passover to arise in such a case as A.D. 26, where 
March 21st is barely before the equinox, which in that year 


1 But see Turner, loc. cit. pp. 393 


—4, 

® I take this to have been a possibi- 
lity (in the absence of evidence) in our 
Lord’s age, but the tradition that the 
Crucifixion was on Friday and the 
Passover either Thursday or Friday 


night seems decisive against thinking 
it the actual date. H. Browne p. 334 
explains 25 Phamenoth as erroneously 
derived from an addition of 354 days 
to the Passover-date of 29 A.p. which 
he thinks the true date. 
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fell on March 22nd, but although that day is Thursday 8 a.m. 
to Friday 3a.m., the evidence is all against the Passover 
having been on Maundy Thursday’ night. One other point 
may be considered. It is possible that the date which gives 
a Sunday is the date for Easter, so that the Crucifixion will 
thus be supposed to be two days earlier—a.D, 27, March 7th. 
But this seems hardly possible astronomically as a Passover 
date: it is put out of court by the fact that if we are to 
suppose Easter Sunday given by it as March 9th, we cun make 
nothing of the alternative date a month later, and the Pass- 
over cannot have been on Friday, three days before the full 
moon, 

To sum up then, the possibilities of the case seem to be 
these : 

(i) If Clement uses Alexandrine reckoning, the calculators 
he refers to put the Crucifixion in A.D, 26 mostly —some giving 
March 21st, a Thursday perhaps, for the Passover—others 
giving April 20th, Saturday—some again put it in A.D. 32, 
and gave April 14th, This, though lamely, interprets Phar- 


muthi 19 at once, 


(ii) If Clement gives Egyptian reckoning, the Crucifixion 


1 Besides other reasons, how can 
Pentecost that year otherwise have 
fallen on Sunday? Cf. Josephus Jud. 
Bell. ii. 3 § 1 (§ 42, p. 149, Naber vol. 
5) évordoys ris wevtyxooris (olrw xad- 
ote twa éopriv ‘Tovdato. wap érra 
yiyvoudvny éSdouddas, kara Tov dpiludy 
Tar HuepGr wporyyoplar Eyoucar). 

The following fragment from Cle- 
ment's de paschate quoted at second- 
hand by Petavius Uranologium p. 399 
is important (Klotz Clement vol. rv. p. 
Ta) s— 

Tots pew ofv mapedknd\v@dow éreot Td 
Ovépevow apis ‘Tovdaluw qofier doprd tur 
6 Kipwos racya, “Enel 5° éxiputer abras 
dy Td wacxa 6 aurds Tol Geod, ws mpd- 
Barov émi c@ayiy dydpuevos atrixa ddldate 
pev rods Mabyras Toll rérou rd wuortpeoy 
TH by, & 9 Kal muvOdvorra atroi, roi 
Odes €Totpacwper co TO Wado XA Paryety ; 


ratry oby ry mmépa Kal 6 ayiacmds TOY 
dftjuer cal y wpoeroacla Tis eopriys 
éylvero. “Ober o ‘lwdvens é ratry TH 
nuépa elxitws woay mpoeTomafomevous 
Hin drovipacia rods médas mpds rob 
Kuplov rods pabynras dvaypdde. Lleé- 
wovbe 6¢ TH emiovocy d Swrhp quwr abrds 
av 7d wdoxa KaAMepeviels bard Taw “Lov- 


"Axo\otOws dpa 7 18’, dre kal Eraser, 
Ewler atrdy of apxvepets wal ol ypappa- 
reis re ikaw mpod-yorres ob« elo ihGov 
eis Td mpaTwpor, a ph puarOGow, GAN 
dxwhttws écmépas TO waocxa paywor. 
Tatty Tay nuepav TH dxpiBelg Kal al 
ypapal waco: cupdwrotar kal Ta evay- 
yéka cuwvwia. "Eryapropet dé cai 7 
dvdoracts* TH your tplry dvéorn quepa, 
qris év wmpwry Tay eBdoudrwy rol Hepic- 
pod, év 7 Kal rd dpayua dvopofereiro 
mpoeveyxelv Tov lepéa, 
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was in AD. 30, on April 7th’, Friday; some calculators— 
presumably working from a disorganized calendar come into 
vogue among the Jews after the destruction of the Temple— 
put it on March 8th, Wednesday (or just possibly put it in 
A.D. 27 on March 7th). 

Accepting then 7 April, 30 A.D. as the correct date, and 
taking Clement’s time-notation to be Egyptian’, we still have 
to explain the third date he gives, Pharmuthi 19. I had 
suggested that this was the date in the Egyptian calendar of 
Basileides’ time (124—128 A.D.) for Phamenoth 25. But 
H. Browne suggests (loc. cit. p. 334) that we should read 
Pappyovdi @’, rejecting the iota of the numeral as derived from 
the final iota of PapyovOi. This date he interprets as in the 
vague year, and therefore = March 22, which, he adds, is 
precisely the day assigned to the Crucifixion in the synodical 
letter (ap. Bed. de Aequinoct.) of the Council of Caesarea in 
Palestine (cf. Eus, H. #. v. 23), held in A.D. 195, i.e. in Clement's 
own times. He gives no further explanation: but it is tempt- 
ing to regard it as a surviving testimony to an early theory 
that the Crucifixion was on 22 March, 26 A.D., which was a 
Friday and is astronomically correct. Unfortunately the date 
in 26 A.D. is March 23, and besides, according to S. Luke 
iii. 1, it would only allow three months for the Lord’s 
Ministry, and this contradicts S. John. But that at first some 
scholars held to a three months’ Ministry, we have seen to be 
not improbable (p. 234, note). 

Leaving Clement, we find a number of authors* giving 
March 25th as the date of the Crucifixion, sometimes adding 
that the year is a.p. 29. Mr C, H. Turner has ventured to 
deduce from this that the true date for the Crucifixion was 
March 18th in that year, on the twofold ground that Epiphanius 
attests that there was at one time an alternative reading to 
March 25th, and that March 18th is, as he thinks, astronomically 








1 This evidence should strengthen ont that the Jewish day begins at sun- 
the case for the date, as stated by set, the Egyptian at about 3 a.m. 
J. B. MeClellan New Testament vol. 1. 3 So Tertullian, Hippolytus, Libe- 
pp. 473—494. rian Chronicle (354 a.p,). 

2 Tt must be borne in mind through- 
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correct’. But there can be no doubt that this also is only a 
calculation, not a tradition—a calculation which probably owes 
its wide vogue to Hippolytus*. Were it well founded, it would 
be surprising that the Alexandrian scholars had not sug- 
gested it. But besides this there is some indication that there 
was an older calculation still of March 21st or 22nd as the 
Crucifixion date. 

I have myself found how difficult it is to arrive at a 
position from which one can judge the correctness of a writer’s 
deductions from his authorities, when he merely gives a 
reference to them, or quotes a few words, so that I prefer 
to quote in full all that is relevant in the authorities. 

Epiphanius writes haeres.* 50 (quartodecimans) num. 1 :— 
"Erepou 8¢...amro tov axtov d70ev Iirarov avyover tH axpt- 
Beiav evdpnxévas, ev ols éudeperar TH mpd oxTw Karavdov 
"Ampidriwv tov Lwrnpa terovOévar...éT dé edpomev avtiypada 
éx tov Iliuarov év ols onpaives mpo Sexamevtet xaravdav 
"AmpiAriwv to mados yeyevnobar. 

But it is to be noticed that in a MS. at Giessen published® 
in Schmidt’s bibliotheca critica et exegetica Novi Test. 1. 1 
p. 508 sqq. we have:—Factum est in nonodecimo tyberii 
caesaris imperatoris romanorum et herodis filii herodis im- 
peratoris galilee, anno nono decimo principatus eius VIII Kal. 
April. quod est xxv die marcii, consulibus basso et tarquilio, 


' See p. 241, where it may be added 
that the full moon was on 18 March 
19» 1’ (=21" 21’ at Jerusalem). Cf. 
also p. 250. 

2 See W. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, art. Hippolytus 
by Prof. G. Salmon, vol. 11. p. 92, 
col. 2. 

3 Quoted by Tischendorf Evangelia 
Apocrypha 1876, p. Lxv. 

+ It was a Western rule that if the 
full moon fell on Saturday, Easter 
Sunday should be the next day week. 
Cf. Prof. G. Salmon in Smith’s Dict. of 
Christian Biography, art. Hippolytus. 
Cf. also p. 250 however. In this I 
should be inclined to find an explana- 


tion of 27 March being made Easter 


Sunday, and then by inference 25 


March Good Friday. But see C. H. 
Turner Studia Bibl. vol. cit. p. 134. 
In such recklessness of revising dates 
as these later ecclesiastics seem to 
have possessed, it may be asked 
whether both this Crucifixion date 25 
March and that for Christmas 25 
December do not come from a confu- 
sion of Kalends with Ides: this being 
truly vir Id. Apriles=April 6th, 
Maundy Thursday, a.p. 30, and that 
vi Id. Jan.=Jan. 6th, the Baptism. 

5 Quoted by Tischendorf, op. cit. p. 
LXXv. 


| ee ee ot 
rum ioseph et 4‘ Ine 
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A.D. 26 to be in the 16th year of 
be sound when he gives Theor 98:56 
we find 

Origen and ; giving ' iher f ae t 7 
Tertullian adv, Jud. “i Ywucifixion. — 
Orosius the 17th. Sa 
Hippolytus*, 4th Book on Daniel, p. 19, 
Eusebius (perhaps to get in Plegon's 
Orosius preferring the 20th, 


§ 2. Christmas, April 14th or Lith B. . 
Again we find Clement’s specialists pronot neing f 
of Pachon® 25th as the date of the Nativity; and som 


2 Lactantius ae 38 March. Is * Bat N 
later? or a supposed Good Friday ae as 
before a supposed Easter on 25 
March? 

2 So he seems to give Galba’s reign 
as beginning before Nero's ends. 
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Basileideans apparently—giving Pharmuthi 24 or 25. It is 
possible that, as with the date of the Crucifixion, so here 
we have two calculations backwards of a Jewish date, with 
consequent uncertainty whether there was an intercalated 
Ve-adar or not. But if we are to take them as bona fide dates, 
it is interesting to find that if the Nativity were 24 Pharmuthi, 
5—1 B.c., this would be 25 Pachon, 120—124. This re- 
semblance to the result we attain from the Crucifixion dates 
is the more striking, that it is not associated with a fixed 
interval between the two sets of dates we thus reconcile; in 
the one case 31 days intervene, in the case of the Crucifixion- 
dates, 24 days. As will be seen below, this coincidence, what- 
ever its value by itself, is immeasurably.strengthened by what 
we find in Epiphanius, who again gives a new date, but a 
date that can find its origin in Pharmuthi 24 = 14 April, 
BC. 5—l. 

It now only remains to see if with the knowledge of the 
day and month of Birth and Passover, we can determine the 
year, and so test our conclusions by the Canonical Gospels. 

We have seen that the Birth-date will reconcile with 
an alternative date in Basileides’ time, if the year is about 
5 B.C. But further, even if the Passion were in 27', the 
Baptism must be in December 25 A.D. at least, and as we 
cannot go further back without contradicting 5. Luke*, we may 


éyaéw cal eleoore érec as the 28th year 
of the Alexandrians, but why not of 
Augustus’ reign? 

1 The Alexandrine interpretation 
which would bring it to 26 a.p. will 
not help us, because then the Birth- 
date would presumably be Alexandrine 
too (April 19) and be unchanging. 
Even with 9 Pharmuthi 26 a.p. the 
Baptism must be in Dec. 25 a.p, 

2 St Luke iii, 1 writes é fre dé 
wevrexaidexary Tis iyenovlas TiBepiov 
Kailocapos, 7yenovetorros Tovriov Ileda- 
rou 77s ‘Iovdalas. With this compare 
Josephus dAntiqui. xviii. 2 § 2 (§ 31 p. 
141, vol. 4, Naber) dudéyerac dé xai 
rovrov “Avvios ‘Potgos, ep of 57 Kai 


rexevra Kaicap, devrepos wev ‘Pwopalwy 
abroxparwp -yevduevos, érrd 6é xal mevrt- 
Kovra Tis dpxis ern, wpods ols wnves 2 
nuépaw Svoty wdeloves (rovrov 3° abry 
Tou xpévou rerraperxaléen’ Ery cuviptev 
"Avruwios), Budoas Eryn éwrra wai E8dou7- 
kovra......Kal meumrds wr’ aro (se. 
Tiberius) rapyy "Tovdalois &rapyos...... 
Ovdadépos Ipdros......Kal ['paros mev...... 
els “Pwuny edravaxwpet evden’ éry dia- 
rpivas év "lovdaia, [dvrios 82 [iNaros 
diddoxos alrp jer (cf, Jewish War 
ii. 9 § 1=Naber § 168, vol. 5), and 
xvii. 4 § 2 (§ 89, p. 152, vol. 4, Naber) 
Tliddros bdk’ éreow detarplwas él ‘Tov- 
Galas els ‘Pony ajrelyero...... rply 6 
TH Pwpy wpocoxetv airév, POaver TrBé- 
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accept that date or the same month in 26, 27, 28° or even 
perhaps 29 as correct. The Birth will then be not earlier th 
December, 6 B.C. if at the Baptism our Lord was exactly 
30 years of age. It would be possible of course to place the 
date at April, 4, 3, or 2 B.c., but there is a ren eee 
5 or 1 B.c. We can then explain the alternative Pharmuth 

To determine our choos 
between 5 and 1 B.c. we have on the one hand the stateme: 
of the Canonical Gospels that Herod was alive, on the thes, 
the temptation to bring our date for Basileides to what we 
have determined from the Passion-dates: to satisfy 5 B.C., 
Basileides’ date would be 120—124 a.D,, to satisfy 1 B.c. and 
the Passion-date, 124—128 A.p.* 

We come now to the statement of the length of time 
between the Nativity and the death of Commodus, 1947 1™ =a 
Disregarding the years*—for we can easily see how Cleme 
arrives at the years, by deduction from 5. Luke iii. 23, i. 
from knowledge or tradition—we arrive at November 18 as the 
date of the Nativity. Can this be reconciled in any way with 
the dates given by Clement in the rest of the passage? Not, 
certainly, if we reckon as has commonly been done—but let it 
be converted into the Egyptian year, then November 17 = 
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as due to the year being a leap year. 








Tubi 15 from 188—192°*. 


pws peracras. § 3 (§ 90, Naber) Ovderéh- 
hos 5° els thw “lovdalay ddixduevos éwl 
‘Teporoktuwy dvper, cal (qv yap abrois 
éopry}, macya é eadetrat).... 

1H. Browne loc. cit. gives a most 
ingenious explanation of the origin of 
the diverse datings of the Baptism. 
If (as he shews and as will appear 
from this paper to have been the case) 
the Baptism and Nativity were con- 
fused (supposed to be the same day, as 
Clement indeed is contemptuonsly 
willing to assume them), 11 Tubi is 
the fixed Alexandrine dating of vague 
Tubi 16 in p.c, 2 (he has taken the 
liberty of thinking to argue as if he 
had this not Tubi 15 because he wanted 
to harmonize the date with the in- 
terval given, 194” 1™ 13", till Com- 


Commodus died December 31st 192. 


modus’ death), and—to correct his 
figures—11 Tubi is the fixed date 
answering to vague Tubi 15 in the 
four years from Angust 9 B.c. to 
August 5 p.c. If then we use this test 
to discover the year of the Nativity 
we arrive at April 5 s.c. as alone the 
possible true Nativity-date, and regard 
either Tubi 11 (or Tubi 15 just pos- 
sibly) as a date arisen among those 
who gave an exact 30 years from the 
Nativity to the Baptism (ef. p, 249, 
note 2), 

2 If the dates which I have tried to 
establish are correct, either Clement is 
in error, or for 6° =4 we should read 
5 = 6, 

3 For the apparent variation of one 
day, we must remember that the 


— 


| 
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But Tubi 15 is given by Clement himself as the day of the 
Baptism, and we can see that the two feasts are constantly 
confused’, 


§ 3. The Baptism, December 29, A.D. 25 or 26%. 


Turn we now to the dates of the Baptism, Tubi 15 (or 11). 
In A.D. 25, 26, or 27, these dates are equal to December 29 
(or 25). As I have tried to demonstrate, these dates harmonize 
with Clement’s reckoning of the interval between the Nativity 
and Commodus’ death—if we suppose the usual confusion 
between the Nativity-feast and the Baptism. But there is 
further evidence. Were both these dates in Tubi to be inter- 
preted as dates of the Alexandrine calendar—as has hitherto 
been done—so that their lineal representatives are an otherwise 
unknown January 10 and Tubi 11 (ie. Jan. 6) of the Apostolie 
Constitutions and other later authorities, who give it for the 
date of the Nativity, we might be puzzled to explain how 
Epiphanius’ statements could also be descended from such an 
original. He tells us that the Baptism was «ar Aiyumrtious 
"AOdp SwSexatyn mpo && ciddv NoepSpiar, and the Nativity® 
mMpo OxT@ eld@v ‘lavovapiov cat’ Aiyurrious TuBi évdexarn. 
But if the original date of the Nativity was as I have suggested 
24 Pharmuthi, pc. 5, 1e. April 14th, this would become 
January 6 (Tubi 11 of Alexandrians) in the years 388—392, 


Egyptian day continues into the fol- the 15th year to begin 25 a.v., either 


lowing English and. Roman day; 
whereas the Alexandrine notation ap- 
parently is content to give the equiva- 
lent for the following day, and includes 
the preceding midnight, Cf, C. H., 
Turner in Studia Biblica, Oxon. vol. 
1. p. 142 and infra p. 251. 

1H. Browne, loc. cit. p. 329, gives 
substantially the same interpretation. 

2 §. Luke iii. 23 says the Baptism 
was in Tiberius’ 15th year. This is 
generally supposed to mean A.p, March 
26 to Feb. 27 (J. B. M*Clellan, op. cit, 
pp. 402—406), but Ramsay, Was Christ 
&c, p. 221, gives reason for supposing 


Jan. 1st, September 23rd or April 18th. 
Thus we may for the present accept 24) 
December in 25 or 26 a.p. as the date 
of the Baptism, until further evidence 
comes to light. H. Browne naturally 
makes rip wevrexaidexarw fre. begin 
August a.p, 28. But he has made a 
miscalculation when he gives (besides 
his explanation referred to p. 248, 
note 1) 11 Tubi vague = 25 De- 
cember a.p. 28. It has this value 
in the four years August 24 to 28 
August. 

4 Epiphanius says also wéumrry ‘Iav- 
ovaplov €owépa els Exryv érupooxoves. 











would di usps bes to ae would when once Salinhete 


‘be continued in the Egyptian Church on the same day in their 


calendar. Thus in Epiphanius’ day the Nativity had come to 


be observed on the Roman January 6th (the Baptism date 


which was the original Tubi 15 should have been in August, 
but I suppose its observance to have died out). The Romans 


however had taken over the alternative Baptism-day—Tubi 11 = 


_ December 25, and, by the same confusion as we see in Clement, 


observed it as the Birthday of the Lord. A conflict followed ; 


and the matter was compromised! by adopting the Roman 


Birth-date, and taking the Eastern date for an Epiphany 
date—the change being probably helped in the East by the 


fact that this was Tubi 11 in the now accepted Alexandrine or 


_ Augustan calendar. 


§ 5. The Gospels. 


Do these dates satisfy all the facts? They satisfy S. Luke 
if we accept Ramsay’s conclusion* that Tiberius’ 15th year 


221 a.p., first, and perhaps not first by 


1 §. Chrysostom’s remarks (Hom. in 
Diem Natalem ii, Col. 351 quoted by 
M°Clellan op. cit. p. 407/8) of a.p, 386 
shew that December 25 had not then 
been adopted ten years in the East. 
The rest of his statement—that the 
Romans had verified the date in their 
archives—may be put down as a 
preacher’s rhetoric. 

* Since the consensus of workers is 
what establishes a theory, I may 
perhaps be permitted to say that the 
recovery of evidence carrying back the 
Provincial Census led me also imme- 
diately to work back to an early date 
for the Nativity—I placed it between 
9 and 5 n.c. from the Clementine 
dates and the Census caleulation, A 
friend who saw my work then brought 
Ramsay's book to my notice. I suppose 


— 


this first—preliminary—census to have 
taken longer than subsequent ones to 
earry out: so that not before the spring 
of 6 p.c. did Joseph and Mary need to 
go up to Bethlehem. As Saturninus 
was in Syria from the summer of 9 or 
8 till the summer of 7 s.c. when Varus 
succeeded him to remain till 4 B.c. 
summer, that will explain Tertullian's 
remark (Adv. Mare. iv. 19). 

It is to be noticed that this remark 
of Tertullian seems to leave us with 
but two hypotheses possible: either 
that 8. Luke’s text as we have it is 
here subsequent to or unknown to 
Tertullian—an unlikely hypothesis 
considering what we know of Marcion 
against whom he is here writing—or 
Tertullian did not understand 5. Luke 
to mean what moderns do. (But see 
Ramsay, p. 244.) Is it permissible to 
read airh 7 diroypad4, or to interpret 
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1399 sq. uacua nam lapsus ab arbore paruum 
ter quater ardenti tergo circumuenit anguis. 


That wacua is corrupt is a matter of general agreement. But 
neither wasta Schenkl, nor patula Heinsius, nor wacuum Damsteé, 
can claim even prima facie plausibility; cvrva would be near 
to the tradition and would give sense, The serpent’s weight 
bowed the tree as Ovid says of the one that Agenor killed, 
‘pondere serpentis curuata est arbor, Met, 3. 93; ef. ‘curua— 
arbore, of a tree loaded with fruit, ib. 5. 586. 


1142 icta genas, 
This is a very strange expression and not sufficiently supported 
by Virgil’s ‘tunsae pectora palmis.’ I conjecture sczssa genas. 
See below on 1 134, 


III 183 sqq. 
tollitur hine totusque ruit Tirynthius arcu 
pectore, certa regens aduersa spicula flamma, 
per piceos accensa globos; et pectus harundo 
per medium contenta fugit: ruit ille comanti 
ore facem supra maiorque apparuit ignis. 


Phlegyas is waving a torch in the dark, ‘arduus et late fumanti 
pnube coruscus, and is shot through the breast by Hercules, 
falling with his beard on the torch’s flame, which flares up again. 
The intervening incidents are obscure as the text is corrupt. 
totus has already been attacked by Baehrens, whose tento is 

1 Most of the following suggestions of Valerius Flaccus in the Corpus 


have been communicated to Prof. Poetarum Latinorum. 
Bury for his recently published text 


= 
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accepted by Langen, who adds ‘ frustra Loehbach coll, vir 600 
totusque servare conatur. How justly, may be seen from the 
words of the citation: ‘inuadit totusque incumbit Iason | desuper 
atque suis defectum flatibus urguet.’ Jason is there mastering a 
bull: Hercules is here launching an arrow. But rwit, as it 
stands, is not less absurd; what marksman that ever pase 
‘rushed’ or ‘plunged’ isla he was shooting? Nor pector 
which is said to mean that, as the hand was drawn with the 
cord to the breast, the breast guided the aim; and this Beatin 
it is obvious that what Valerius represents as ‘guiding the aim’ 
is the illumination of the ‘aduersa flamma, as I have indi 
by my punctuation. Where everything is so perverse, we can 
hardly speak of a crowning absurdity: otherwise we might 
well so describe the current interpretation of aecensa, ‘hace 
spicula cum per ipsam flammam accendebantur,. That is, the 
arrow which killed Phlegyas caught fire (from the torch-flame 
which he held conveniently on a level with the centre of 
his chest) in the fraction of a second which elapsed before it 
lodged in his heart, and this by passing through piceos 
globos or clouds of smoke! The fact is that accensus, like 
the English ‘lighted,’ has two different senses, and the inter- 
preters have pitched on the wrong one. The right sense is that 
of vilt 115 ‘nubibus accensis similem’= Ap. Rh, tv 126 and y 
369 ‘saeuo cum nox accenditur auro’; cf. Sil. 8. 671, 11.515. per 
piceos—globos are then the black surroundings from which some 
‘lighted,’ ie. illuminated, object stands out. It was necessary 
for Hercules’ aim that there should be a mark of this kind: he 
would have been a foolish archer to shoot at a torch-flame. Can 
we discover what it was? It crossed the straight line to the 
breast : for through this sped the death-shaft, and it was nami 
in a neuter plural. Only two words can be Rake to 
satisfy these conditions: cingula, compare 1, 141 ‘aspera uictor | 
cingula sublustri wibrantia detrahit umbra,’ and baltea, which 
is to be preferred because of the vicinity of cingula, baltea 
then it is probable was in the passage as Silius penned it, 

I now return to the first verse, ‘tollitur hine totusque, 
Baehrens proposed tento, which is possible, as it is right im 
sense. But hine is not wanted (cf. vit 328), and infra 590 sq. 
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‘Tirynthius—intento decurrit montibus arcu’ certainly favours 
the supposition that here too he wrote ryrznro. The not 
uncommon passage of ix in MSS, to hine I have illustrated 
elsewhere, on Manilius v 135 (Silua Maniliana, p. 45). 

Let us now see if we can restore its sense and approxi- 
mately its form to the passage. There are two possibilities. 
The description may be entire. If so, rutt will have ousted 
PETIT and would then have come from 136, and pectore will 
have displaced baltea, The latter might naturally be thought 
a violent change. But it must be remembered that the 
beginnings of other lines in the archetype of our MSS. appear 
to have suffered injury and to have been patched up by unknown 
hands with very indifferent success, Thus 11 139 ‘Velleri- 
bus, the MSS. ‘ Litoribus,’ viit 163 ‘Tempora’ the MSS., which 
is undoubtedly corrupt, but for the reason I have indicated of 
uncertain origin. ib. 360 ‘Nabat’ Heinsius, ‘Ibat’ the MSS. 
This is my justification for proposing (Journal of Philology 
XXII, p. 312) ‘Ilibus’ for ‘Frigidus’ in v1 259; the first two 
letters were illegible and -ibus looked like the adjectival ending 
-idus (cf. ‘imbridus’ for ‘imbribus’ at v. 176), and for suggesting 
that in 11 142 the strange ‘icta genas’ may have come from 
ciffa or iffa, i.e. ‘scissa genas.’ But there is another possi- 
bility. A line may have been lost, as lines have been lost 
elsewhere in Valerius Flaccus, and in that case rwit may be 
retained (cf. ‘decurrit’ already quoted from 591), as petit may 
have had a place in the lost verse. The passage then may 
have run 

tollitur INTENTOque ruit Tirynthius arcu 

in latoque petit fulgentia baltea bullis 

pectore, certa regens aduersa spicula flamma, 

per piceos accensa globos, 
My suggestion for the form of the lost line is based on Virgil 
Aen. 12. 942 sq. ‘infelix umero cum apparuit alto | balteus et 
notis fulserunt cingula bullis.” Varro L. L. 5.116 derives ‘bal- 
teum’ from ‘ bullatum.’ 

111 167 sqq. 

leuis ante pedes subsederat Admon : 








1 Tunonis’ (Iv 27). Juno caaained ewe away nes 
s by means of a stag which had stirred his youthful 
ue forthe chase led him ‘ad nitidi spiracula fontis’ and then 
vs nished, ‘intactas leuis ipse superfugit undas’ (554). When 
is quarry disappeared, the boy, hot from its pursuit, threw 
f down to quench his thirst at the spring. The light 
mich is the general sense of the next three lines) was playing 
Ra te surface, and this prevented him from seeing the nymph as 
she rose from below. Was this light natural or supernatural ? 
‘Natural’ say the editors with the MS.: it was the light of the 
0y’s beauty (Hylas is to be supplied) diffused in the water : 
and an epigram of Agathias (Anth. Pal. 11. 64) on a girl called 
Rhodanthe looking into a wine vat, wappapvy} Kaddovus vaya 
KaTnyAaicev, is quoted for this view. But we must be allowed 
to doubt, First, the parallel is defective in an important 
‘respect : papyapuy) and iubar, earyyAdoe und diffundit cor- 
| respond, but there is nothing to answer to «d\Xovs. Secondly, 
we find the light here dwelt on with an insistence which is 
_ Strange if the main point of the comparison is the beauty, 
however dazzling, of Hylas. sic luce micant—rota candida 
_ Phoebi. It therefore appears to me not improbable that 
Valerius wrote p£A FVNDIT, the dea being Juno who completed 
her work by shedding on the fountain, which was apparently in 
a dark pine wood (cf.‘iuga pinea’ 521, ‘ piceae—opacae’ 533, 
‘ frondosa per auia’ 545), a supernatural light’. I do not know 
if the use of fundit will be questioned: it is far less surprising 
than that of fuwsus in Prop. 2. 16. 24 ‘candida tam foedo 
bracchia fusa uiro. There is a similar corruption of a prepo- 
sition in Juvenal 6. 172 ‘et tu, dea, pone sagittas,’ depone the 
MSS,, corr. Graevius. 


Il 645 sqq. 


rursum instimulat ducitque fauentes 
magnanimus Calydone satus. 











Telamon has been appealing to the Argonauts to wait for their 
lost Hercules, urging ‘non alium contra Alciden, non pectora 


1 As Heinsius conjectured cew for sic, it may be as well to point out that 
sic picks up the nitidi in 553. 


Journal of Philology. vou. xxvu. 17 
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t comes from Peerlkamp. But 
ja anol wd wk 
3 re d as an instrument, 
aaatcatun! or, as in 

. 161, fh is helped out by an 
2 here; and V has admonita. 


uibus et uia iussos 

Sai tempora cursus 

quantum Vulcania Lemnos 
quae Cyzicus arma. 

he as ndemned rebar sic: but neither 
estli eeageereos pe srvepect have the 
BAR, which was broken (with 
p rebar, the fragments being after- 
s used, like sequebar, in the sense 
ho b the mind’s eye, and accordingly it 
ndent clauses. 


mulumque uirentia supra 
medio uidet agmina Phrixi 
elix paruo de marmore iuxta 


ondemned, and Pario, pawido and other 
en made, but nothing that touches the 
slear that there were two statues; but that 
tioned, though his tomb is in ‘tumulum 
t be a hint of it in the context, and 
PARITER de marmore, i.e. a statue 
of her brother. parili might also 
this use of it could be furnished, 
17—2 
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quem mihi reris adhuc, ipse hac occumbere dextra 

maluit atque ultro segnes abrumpere metas,’ 
No intelligible sense can be extracted from metas. Langen 
read telas ‘web. But the metaphor of ‘spinning’ not ‘ weav- 
ing’ is required in this connexion. I conjecture that metas 
has come from yervs. So rare a word—it is not found 
again till Martianus Capella (2. 114)—would be very likely to 
be corrupted. I take this opportunity of observing that in 
l, 306 the emendation of Koestlin ‘et si tebi natus, parce meo,’ 
adopted by Langen, for the MS. ‘et sicubi, nato parce meo’ is 

+ quite mistaken and indeed imports incoherence into the whole 

passage. It is clear that Aquites is praying for his own life 
and the words mean ‘have pity on the feelings of my son,’ 
The text of the whole passage is the feelings of the son to the 
father that are in question, Aquites urges the outrage which 
his murder would do to his son’s feelings, His enemy retorts 
that if his son had had a proper filial feeling, he would have 
killed his father long ago. 


VI 343 sq. 
ac simul Oenides pariterque Menoetius et qui 
Bebrycio propius remeauit ab hospite uictor, 
For V's propius the Bologna edition gives polluz, Baehrens 
nuper, Langen sospes, no one of which is either vigorous or 
palaeographically probable. propiws seems to have arisen from 
a misunderstanding of an abbreviation of PRIMVS. 


vi 410 sqq. 

non tam foeda uirum Laurentibus agmina terris 

eiecere Noti, Libyco nec talis imago 

litore cum fractas inuoluunt aequora puppes. 
inuoluunt, ‘swallow up, plainly cannot stand, as the scene is 
that of shipwrecks on the shore; ADuoluunt is required, The 
two prepositions are often confused, 


VI 696 sqq. 

ipse pharetratis residens ad frena tapetis 
nunc leuis infesto procurrit in agmina curru, 
nunc fuga conuersas spargit mentita sagittas. 
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at uiridem gemmis et Eoae stamine siluae 

subligat extrema patrium ceruice tiaran, 700 
insignis manicis, insignis acinace dextro; 

improba barbaricae procurrunt tegmina plantae. 

nec latuere diu saeuam spolia illa Syenen; 

perque leuem et multo maculatam murice*tigrin 
concita cuspis abit: subitos ex ore cruores 705 
saucia tigris agit uitamque effundit erilem ; 

ipse puer fracto pronum caput implicat arcu. 

sanguine tunc atro chlamys ignea, sanguine uultus 

et grauidae maduere comae quas flore Sabaeo 

nutrierat liquidoque parens signauerat auro. 710 


It was necessary to give in full this description of the death 
of the Parthian envoy Myraces, as, before we can deal with 
its difficulties, all its details must be presented. No one has 
succeeded in finding for pharetratis—tapetis any sense which the 
Latin will bear. To explain it as meaning ‘the rugs on which 
the prince’s quiver was lying’ is the refuge of despair, Wagner 
cut the knot by reading pharetratus, upon which Langen justly 
observes that we expect an epithet with tapetis. Prof. Ellis 
(in the Classical Review, 1900, p. 157) shares this opinion and 
conjectures jiguratis which, apart from its palaeogr 
improbability, involves a sense of the word which he does not 
support, nor can I. 

It will be best to begin with the latter part of the deserip- 
tion. In 704 sqq. Valerius represents Myraces as wounded 
through a tigris which he was wearing, and through whose 
open mouth, to reproduce the poetical conceit, its master’s life 
ebbed away. What was this tigris, and whence does it so 
suddenly appear upon the scene? Langen thinks it was a 
‘tiger skin’; and if the skin had been worn, as we know such 
spoils of the chase were often worn, with the warrior’s head in 
the dead beast’s jaws, and if Myraces had been struck in the 
face, the description would have been intelligible. But this is 
not the case, as from 699 sq. we see Myraces’ head was 
enveloped in a gorgeous turban. Besides, we have to reckon 
with Jewem and ‘multo maculatam murice.’ Why should a 
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tiger skin be called ‘light’ or ‘mobile, or have been dyed 
purple? But if the tigris was not a tiger skin, what was it? 
It must be observed here that the word can mean nothing but 
a tiger skin, wnless another sense has already been suggested 
by the context. A passage of Plautus comes opportunely 
to our assistance. He has, Pseudolus 145 sqq., ‘ita ego uostra 
latera loris faciam ut ualide uaria sint | ut ne peristromata 
quidem aeque picta sint Campanica | neque Alexandria beluata 
tonsilia tapetia.’ Here we see tapetia covered with figures of 
animals, In Stichus 378 ‘ Babylonica peristromata, conchyliata 
tapetia, ef. Cicero Verr. Iv. § 27 ‘conchyliatis Cn, Pompei 
peristromatis, we see them dyed in purple. Their connexion 
with the far East is vouched for by the epithet Babylonica, and 
by Aristophanes Ran. 937 od&8 (rmadextpvdvas pa Ai’ ovde 
Tpayedapous amrep ov, | av Tois Taparetacpacw Tois Mnbi- 
«ois ypadovor (Lorenz on Plautus Pseud. |.c. where these 
passages are collected). The Pseudolus quotation and Pliny 
Nat. Hist. 8. 74 show moreover that the chief manufactory 
of such stuffs was at Alewandria ; and if a mention of this 
city had preceded, a reference to them, as in tigris, would be 
understood, but hardly otherwise. Now Alewandria and its 
derivatives were hardly possible to a writer of hexameter 
verse; but Pharos and its derivatives were available. Hence 
I conclude that the first half of pharetratis conceals Phari. It 
remains to examine the second half. wariis at once suggests 
itself, and might claim acceptance but for a single circumstance. 
tapetis (tapetum), the name of stuffs, whose chief employment 
was for sofa covers, hangings and horsecloths, was not likely 
without more ado to be applied to the coverings of the human 
frame. It may have been used in a depreciatory sense of the 
barbaric envelope as Juvenal speaks of the praetor’s cumbrous 
vestment as aulaea togae (10. 39). But we require some hint 
that tapetis does not mean an ordinary coverlet, wrapping, or 
drugget. We have moreover to bring Jewem into line with the 
rest of the description. I accordingly believe that phare-tratis 
conceals PHARI RARIS, this adjective being a well-known epithet 
of light textures. Valerius, as so often, is building on Virgil’s 
foundations. The passage here regarded is Aen. 11. 768 sqq., 


— 
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the incident of Camilla and Chloreus. Amongst numerous, if 
concealed, reminiscences it may be noticed that Chloreus was 
dressed in a light stuff; ‘sinusque crepantes | carbaseos.’ 
vit 40 sq. 
quis regum Pelias, quis Thessalus aut quae 

Graecia? quodnam hominum cerno genus? 
Heinsius condemned cerno as an interpolation and thought that 
Minyae had fallen out after hominum. It seems however an 
unlikely word to have been selected as a stopgap, and it is 
possible that nam hominum itself conceals Mivyva. Ceteris 
paribus, I should prefer the reading of Heinsius: but in these 
matters one may easily be swayed too much by a personal 
inclination. 

VII 55 sqq. 

ante meus caesa descendet Caucasus umbra 

ac prior Haemonias repetet super aequora praedas 

aut ego quam uittis statui feralibus Hellen. 
A notorious crux ; and, save for Koestlin’s quam for cum, corrected 
so unsatisfactorily that we need not cite previous proposals. On 
prior Langen observes with justice ‘ nec apte praedas repetere 
dicitur qui prior praedam petit. This difficulty ts easily 
removed by reading Privs, these two terminations being 
frequently confused. The general sense of the three lines is 
clear. Aeetes is in a blazing passion and scouts the idea of his 
letting the fleece go as an utter impossibility. Could this not 
be fitly expressed as follows: ‘Sooner shall Caucasus be stripped 
of its giant forests’ (whose magnitude was proverbial ; cf. Prop. 
1. 14. 6 ‘urgetur quantis Caucasus arboribus’) ‘ to build a fleet 
with which the dead and canonised Helle shall plunder the 
coasts of Greece’? We should secure this if we read wawe for 
aut. While speaking the word, Aeetes would point to a figure 
of Helle in the hall draped with the wittae ferales. For cor- 
ruption in the first letters of a line see above on m1 134, 


VII 133 sqq. 
fata uirum si iam suprema ferébant, 
iussus ad ignotos potius foret ire tyrannos, 
o utinam, et tandem non hac moreretur in urbe! 
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This passage has been injured by a vicious punctuation, which 
I have removed by placing commas after tyrannos, where the 
vulgate has a longer stop, and after wtinam. The idiomatic 
tandem should not be tampered with. 


Vil 165 sqq. 


quin illa sacro, quo freta ueneno, 
illum etiam totis adstantem noctibus anguem 
qul nemus omne suum quique aurea (respice porro) 
uellera tot spiris circum, tot ductibus implet, 
insomnem in somnos ingenti soluat ab orno. 


illa—allum is, of course, intolerable, and ila has generally been 
changed: but 7PsvM seems a somewhat more probable altera- 
tion. In the last line I have printed Bury’s ingenious 
insomnem for soluat et, though it cannot be called absolutely 
certain, 


vil 186 sqq. 
uolucrem Juno aspicit Irin 
festinamque iubet monitis parere Diones 
et 1uuenem Aesonium praedicto sistere luco, 


aspicit was emended by Baehrens not very happily to arrignt. 
I think it must have come from apcre7T or abcriT, between 
which I cannot decide. There is a similar doubt between the 
present and the perfect at Silius Italicus 13, 368 ‘sontes | acciet 
et iusta punit commissa securi’ where Bauer reads acciet with 
the MSS. but most editors accitt. 


Vill 21 sqq. 
attonito qualis pede prosilit Ino 
in freta nec meminit parui conterrita nati 
quem tenet; extremum coniunx ferit inritus Isthmon, 


ferit is inadmissible; but neither Columbus’ petit nor Heinsius’ 
premit nor the same scholar’s eatremo c. furit %. Isthmo 
(V having sihmo) carry any conviction, Change a letter and 
read 7erit. The word is chosen to give the useless movements 
to and fro of the despairing husband. 
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Vill 397 sqq. 

namque datum hoc fatis, trepidus supplexque canebat 
Mopsus, ut in seros irent magis ista nepotes 

atque alius lueret tam dira incendia raptor. 


The corruption of magis ista is indubitable, but its correction 
far from certain. The subject is the feud of Europe and Asia, 
and tret Lis ista, ‘ground of dispute,’ appears possible. tret— 
tra has also been suggested. If this be right, @RAvVIS must 
be read for magis: and this solution may seem preferable to 
some. 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


P.S. I understand that quod Minyum (vit 41) had also 
occurred to Prof. Bury. 











MILTON AND THE ARISTOTELIAN DEFINITION OF 
TRAGEDY, 


ALL who have studied the history of the Catharsis contro- 
versy are aware that Milton has to be recognized as one of 
the precursors of Weil and Bernays, and that a pathological 
interpretation of «d@apocs is implied in the well-known passage 
which forms the opening of the preface to Samson Agonistes :— 

‘Tragedy, as it was antiently composed, hath been ever held 
the gravest, moralest, and most profitable of all other poems ; 
therefore said by Aristotle to be of power by raising pity and 
fear, or terror, to purge’ the mind of those and such like 
passions; that is to temper and reduce them to just measure 
with a kind of delight, stirred up by reading or seeing those 
passions well imitated. Nor is Nature wanting in her own 
effects to make good his assertion; for so in physic things of 
melancholic hue and quality are used against melancholy, sour 
against sour, salt to remove salt humours.’ 

On this Bernays (Zwei Abh. p. 95) remarks with pardonable 
satisfaction, ‘Das homiopathische Gleichniss zeigt, wie nahe 
er dem Richtigen war. As the language of Milton’s illustration 
has, if I am not mistaken, a Helmontistic colouring, the actual 
form of his statement may very well be his own. The great 
interest it has for us is in the evidence it supplies that in 
Milton’s view the Aristotelian «d@apows maOnpdrov was to be 
conceived as analogous to a bodily process, that the term was 
borrowed from medicine rather than religion, and that it meant 
‘purgatio’ in its medical sense, and not, as Heinsius and 
Goulston had supposed, in its ceremonial sense of ‘ lustratio’ or 
‘expiatio’—in other words that a great poet found no difficulty 


a 
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in accepting the initial assumption of the pathological inter- 
pretation of «a@apois, and did not regard it as unworthy of 
Aristotle or beneath the dignity of Tragedy. 

How did Milton come by this theory of Aristotle’s meaning? 
The question, so far as I am aware, has never been raised, but 
it invites discussion, unless one is prepared to believe him to 
have had no predecessors, and to have arrived at the above 
view by independent study of the Aristotelian texts. 

One thing may certainly be said of his interpretation: he 
did not find it in any of the ordinary versions of or com- .- 
mentaries on the Poetics. From Valla downwards the trans- 
lators had agreed in representing «a@apous by ‘ purgatio’ or 
‘expiatio’ or ‘lustratio,’ or by some equivalent periphrasis, 
The rendering ‘expiatio’ or ‘lustratio’ was introduced by 
Heinsius (1610) and Goulston (1623), who probably got it 
from Lambinus, but it is obvious that it must have been 
current in Italy even before the publication of Lambinus’ 
version of the Politics (1567), as it is assumed in the para- 
phrase of the Aristotelian definition which appears in an 
Italian work of earlier date, the De Poeta of A. S. Minturnus 
(p. 68), printed in Venice in 1559 :— 


‘ut...animum a perturbationibus eapiet. 


Though a translation may often be evasive and not imply 
any very precise idea of the sense, I think it is pretty clear 
that the early translators must have taken xa@apois to 
mean ‘purification’; that their usual rendering ‘ purgatio’ 
was intended to have that sense; and that ‘expiatio’ and 
‘lustratio’ were nothing but verbal improvements, which did 
not involve anything of the nature of a new view of the mean- 
ing of the term. The same impression is left on one by the 
notes of the various commentators of this period ; in spite of 
their differences and jealousies they all manage to come round 
to one and the same conclusion, that the passions, or certain of 
them, are in some way or other ‘ purified’ by Tragedy; they 
have apparently no notion of any other interpretation, or of 


any other possible justification of the existence of ae 
Pol. 8. 7 


Most of them are duly aware of the passage in 7, 


d 


. ‘i 
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1341" 32, but they seem to quote it only for purposes of illus- 
tration, as an interesting parallel, without any serious attempt 
to analyse it, or take it as the starting-point of their interpreta- 
tion of the formula in the Poetics. 

As soon as one turns to the Politics, however, one is not a 
little surprised to see that the interpretation of «a@apors, 
instead of always running in the same groove, as it does in the 
editions of the Poetics, is a point on which there is a wholesome 
diversity of opinion. The first rendering of the term, as 
used by Aristotle in Bk. viit., was ‘ purificatio.’ This is the 
word adopted by William of Morbeka, and afterwards by 
Aretinus; and it survives in the semi-scholastic Sylvester 
Maurus (1668), no doubt through its having been sanctioned 
and canonized by the great name of Aquinas. In the course of 
the 16th cent., however, it was supplanted by one or other of 
the following words, ‘purgatio,’ ‘curatio,’ ‘lustratio,’ or 
‘expiatio.’ ‘Curatio’ appears as early as 1554 in Strebée’s 
version, e.g. in his version of Pol, 8. 6, 1341* 22 :— 

‘Hac igitur utendum temporibus ws quibus spectaculum 
Kabapow, id est curationem affectuwm, potius quam disciplinam 
inducere pctest.’ 

It is certainly not a very exact rendering for «ca@apots, 
but it ieaves us in no doubt as to one thing, the medical 
sense that Strebée must have attached to the term. The 
same view was taken by another translator of the same 
perioc, a scholar of much greater mark and importance than 
Strebée, the famous Spanish Aristotelian, Genesius Sepulveda. 
His Latin for Pol. 8. 6, 1841* 22 is as follows :— 

‘ Ttaque iis temporibus utendum est tibia in quibus spectacu- 
lum ad purgationem magis quam ad disciplinam valet, 

—on which he has a note, to remove any ambiguity there may 
be in this use of ‘ purgatio’ :— 

* Purgatio intelligitur expulsio cuiuspiam affectus, ut metus, 
ewemplt gratia, vel misericordiae, quod per quosdam cantus 
veh ementes efficitur. 


‘ Here ‘expulsio’ may possibly be a reminiscence of Horace’s 
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use of ‘expellere’ in Epp. 2. 2. iat. ie. 
Sepulveda’s version is clearly that of one 
nadapars a quasi-medical sense, and was 
to give it the religious or parenichiaery 
‘lustratio, which has been so often z 
in his own and in later times. Amoco 
tion, however, of what we now term the p 
tation ot epee is See a 
of a somewhat later date than Sepulveda’ 
before me the Italian paraphrase of Scaino— 
Aristotile ridotta in modo di Parafrasi dal Rev. A 
da Salo’ (Rome 1578)', and find him giving th 
his impression of the sense and argument of Po &. 
8qq. -— 

‘Perche non é gia da dubitare, che quelle pe 
Ip quel’ mito deynslete appari: ta ian Ov 
anchora in tutto 'l resto del genere jan ten che ave ni 
huomint piu, & altri meno ne ja cotali affet 
quali sono la misericordia, il timore, q 
rapto delli spiriti principali agitati de i sue, , che pas 
alle volte in furore; alla qual passione, on caus’ a hur mor 
peccante, non ha dubbio che alcuni vi si trovano giandemu 
sottoposti ; si come appare di coloro, i quali col mezc 
cant, che s’ usano per espiare & santificare [ anima, ne 
quietati & tranquillati, quasi come per via di medic 
fossero purgati: wche convien che segua anchora de gt 
huomini, che vanno soggetti, chi alla misericordia, & ¢ 
timore, 0 a qualunque altra passione; i quali con V uw 
medicina appropriata all’ humor peccante, ne vengono evac 
sentendo piacere dell’ alleggerimento, per la dissolution: 
evaporatione di quelli tanto vehementi affetti, che dianzi tene' 
oppress gli anim loro.’ 

More important, however, for our purposes is his 
(f. 219"), in which he incidentally shows how a theory of 
tragic catharsis may be constructed on the same lines :— 

1 In Scaino Bks. vii—vim are placed quarto, ‘Antonii Scaini Salodien: 

immediately after Bk, mz. He had  octo Arist. libros qui extant de re 
already discussed this point in a little quaestiones’ (Rome 1577). 
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‘... pare che, per mezo della musica, la purgatione delle - 


passioni dell’ animo s' habli ad effettuare in questa quisa: cioe, 
che si come nelle medicine evacuanti s’ osserva talhora d’ 
applicar cosa, che sia conforme all’ humor peccante per disporlo, 
& attraerlo in questo modo ad uscir del corpo, il quale si rende 
pot scarico di questo mal affetto, st come il reobarbaro in questa 
guisa purga la colera: cost ancho ne gli affetti ridondanti dell’ 
animo, quasi come medicina, havra forza wna strampellata (per 
dir cosi) harmonia, che sia conforme al affetto peccante di 
purgar gl animi, che sono molto ripient d’humore, dissolvendosi 
con I’ aggionta del furore concitato di vantaggio dalla musica 
entusiastica...la passione interna; per non poterst piu oltre 
mantener insieme wna tanta gran massa di humore, o colerico, o 
incontinente, o d’altra sorte ch’ egli si sia : di che trovandosi pot 
gl huomini scarichi, rimangono, come purgati che ne vengono, 
piu quieti quanto alle passione interne dell’ animo; in quella 
guisa, che pare che Aristotile nel libro della poetica, trattando 
della tragedia, swpponga che in essa mediante la paura & la 
misericordia, che si eccita con la vappresentatione de fatti, et 
cast altrui horribili, et miserabili, et col mezo del soave parlare, 
che mollifica gli animi de gli uditori, si venga in essi a purgare, 
& a moderare il soverchio dell’ humor peccante in simile qualita, 
& @ recare con questo tal alleviamento wna certa trangquillita & 
dolcezza a gli animi delli spettatort, che si fanno in questa guisa 
scarichs di quelle passioni, che dianzt gli molestavano...Dove 2 d’ 
avertire, che dicendo Aristotile che al cervello & all’ inclinatione 
de mechanic: & plebe si deve accommodar la musica, che sia 
conforme all’ humore in che peccano ; ci da di qua chiaramente 
ad intendere, che in questo modo, a simiglianza delle medicine 
purgative de gli humort peccanti del corpo per ragion di 
simpatia, si faccian anche le purgationi de gli affetti dell 
animo.’ 

It is not easy to follow the windings of Scaino’s long and 
embarrassed periods. Any one, however, who has the patience 
to do that must see that he has given us a fairly complete 
view of the Aristotelian «@@apavs, and that his interpretation is 
in its essentials identical with that of Weil and Bernays and 
their followers. (1) His primary assumption is that the 
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emotions are analogous to the humours, and under certain cir- 
cumstances to the peccant humours of the body 5 in other 
words he has perceived the ‘humoral’ theory ing the 
Aristotelian statement quite as clearly as Doering (Kunstlehre 
des Aristoteles, p. 322) has done in our own time. (2) He 
supposes the cathartic music to act on a certain kind of Peeens 
humour of the soul as a sort of ‘ medicina evacuante’ or ‘ p 

gativa.’ Similar terms are more than once used by M. Weil in 
his original paper (Verhandlungen der zehnten Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen (ete.) in Basel, p. 139). (3) The music is 
said to be a ‘medicina conforme’ or ‘ appropriata all’ humor 
peccante, and to work ‘ per ragion di simpatia’—an ania. 
tion, I take it, of Milton’s so-called homeopathic comparison 
(4) The result of the process is said to be the relief of the 
soul from its burden of emotion and its restoration to peace 
and calm. Here the Italian ‘scarichi’ is a very direct anticipa- 
tion of the ‘erleichternde Entladung’ of Bernays. All this 
relates primarily to the well-known passage in the Politics (8. 
7, 1341° 32 sqq.) on the cathartic music; but it will be 
observed that Seat is able to kagenitss the effect’ of Tragedy 

















emotions of pity and four, Se pieces away their superabundance:; 
and the result is a certain tranquillity of soul, as soon as the} 
burden of emotion has been taken off. If Scaino had worked 
out his interpretation in detail by a formal discussion of the 
texts on which it was based, he would, I think, have left but 
little to be done by his Nineteenth-century successors, 

Scaino must have been no inconsiderable figure among the 
Aristotelian scholars of his day, for he wrote on the Ethics, 
Physics, Metaphysics and De Anima, as well as on the 
Politics. It is very difficult, therefore, to account for the 
persistent neglect of his view of xd@apous by the whole tribe of 
professional interpreters of the Poetics, by his own countrymen 
Riccoboni (1587) and Beni (1613), just as much as by Heinsius — 
and Goulston. His theory, however, seems to haye outlived 
their conspiracy of silence, and to have met with some accep 
ance at any rate in Italy. I infer this from the fact that in the 
early years of the following century a view indistinguishable 
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from’Scaino’s is to be found in a work by Tarquinio Galluzzi, 
one of the lights of the Jesuit order of this period. As he was 
Rector of the Greek College at Rome from 1631 to 1649, 
Galluzzi must have been living and teaching at Rome in 1638, 
the year we remember as that of Milton's Italian journey. 

Galluzzi’s interpretation of «a@ape.s has been overlooked 
by Doering and others, no doubt through the accident of its 
being hidden away in a volume with the somewhat unpromising 
title, ‘Tarquinii Gallutii Sabini e societate Iesu Virgilianae 
Vindicationes & Commentarii tres de Tragoedia Comoedia 
Elegia’ (Rom. 1621), The affinity between his view and that 
of Scaino may be seen from the following passage in his 
Chapter on the ‘End of Tragedy’ (p. 251) :-— 

‘Cum ex definitione intelligitur, id Tragoediae propositum 
esse, ut duos illos animi nostri purget affectus, commiserationem, 
ac metum, videndum erit, quibus potissimum praesidiis id con- 
sequatur. Sed tamen ante constituamus oportet, quid sit, affectus, 
sive morbos animi purgare. Explanavit hoc Arist. ipse in 
Politicorum octavo lib. cap. vit. Ubi cum pronunciasset, 
Musicam purgandis affectibus utilem esse, quid eo purgationis 
nomine intelligi vellet, ita declarant. Nam affectus, inquit, qui 
animos movent, omnibus insunt ; differunt tamen eo, quod alios 
magis, alios minus exagitant, ut misericordia, & metus; atque 
adeo etiam furor. nam huic quoque commotiont nonnullt obnowit 
sunt, quos cantibus sacris sedari videmus, veluti purgationem 
nactos, & medicinam. Haec ille. quibus significat, in affectibus 
animt nostri exuperantiam quandam esse, ei plane similem, quae 
in corporis humoribus est, cwm incommoda valetudine laboramus. 
Quemadmodum ergo medicamentorum vi absterguntur humores, & 
aegrotantium corpora ea levantur exuperantia, quae procreat 
morbos, sic affectus vehementissimi, & quodammodo redundantes 
abstergi, purgarig. possunt adeo, ut animus omni prorsus 
aegrotatione liberetur. Id igitur ait Aristoteles Tragoediam 
agere, ac veluti finem intueri: ut sicut affecta corpora purgatis, 
atque abstersis curantur humoribus, ita animum sanet ipsa, 
duobus affectibus nominatim, commiseratione, ac metu purgatis, 
hoc est, ab ea liberatis exuperantia, a qua animi quaedam 
aegrotatio promanabat.’ 

i of Philology. vou. XxvIt. 18 
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My only reason for thus quoting Galluzzi is in order to show 
that a pathological theory of the effect of Tragedy was certainly 
not unknown in Italy in Milton’s time ; it is hardly worth while 
to speculate as to how Milton himself may have come to know 
of it—whether from a book or through conversation with some 
learned friend of his in Rome or elsewhere. The truth is that 
some such theory seems to have long been in the air im Italy. 
In proof of this I may perhaps be permitted to give one more 
quotation from Italian literature, this time however from a 
well-known Italian classic, the Galateo (1558) of Giovanni della 
Casa :-— : 

‘ Quantunque, secondo che io udiwt gia dire ad [da?] un 
valente huomo nostro vicino, gli huomini habbiamo molte volte 
bisogno si di lagrimare, come -; ridere: & per tel cagione eglt 
affermava essere state da principio trovate le dolorose favole, che 
st chiamarone T'ragedie ; accio che raccontate ne theatri, come im 
quel tempo si costumava di fare; tirassero le lagrime a gli 
occhi di coloro, che haveano di cio mestiere; & cosi eglino 
prangendo della loro infirmita quarissero’ (f. 12%, ed. 1559). 
—Or as the old Elizabethan translator of the Galateo puts it :— 


‘Albeit not long since I heard it said to [?] a worthy 
gentleman our neighbour that men have many times more need 
to weepe then to laugh. And for that cause, he said, those 
dolefull tales which we call tragedies were devised at first, 
that when they were plaid in the Theatres (as at that time 
they were wont) they might draw fourth tears out of their 
eyes, that had need to spend them. And so they were by 
their weeping healed of their infirmitie.’ 

The view which Casa is reproducing in this passage is 
certainly very far removed from the conventional justification 
of Tragedy current in his time; it is in fact only the thera- 
peutic interpretation of «a@apows wa@npatoy in a slightly 
altered form, and as such, it may very well be regarded as 
a reminiscence of the teaching of some nameless forerunner 
of Scaino and Galluzzi. Some such interpretation, therefore, 
must have been already in existence in Italy even in the 
days of Casa. Without insisting on this, however, I think the 
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other evidence to which I have drawn attention may suffice to 
show that the Bernaysian theory had been to a certain extent 
anticipated by more than one Italian scholar, and that Milton 
does not stand so completely alone among the precursors of 
Bernays as is usually supposed. His words in the preface to 
Samson Agonistes are no proof of his having broken ground 
for himself, or excogitated a new interpretation of the Aris- 
totelian text. 


I. BYWATER. 


18—2 


HERMAS AND CEBES. 


FROM a comparison of Hermae Pastor with Cebetis Tabula, 
as below, it appears that the Tabula is one of the principal 
sources of the Pastor. This discovery (as it seems to me) was 
made some years ago by a contributor to the JOURNAL OF 
PHILOLOGY, whose name will be given in the conclusion to 
this article. 


A. CEBETIS TABULA, 
§1. Lines 1—55. 


In quoting Cebetis Tabula we shall use Mr Jerram’s edition 
(Clarendon Press, 1878), in which there are 681 numbered 
lines of Greek Text, followed by 40 lines of Latin without 
numbers from a translation of “an Arabic paraphrase of the 
ninth or tenth century A.D.” Of chapters or sections there 
are 43, the first of which is introductory narrative. Some 
visitors see €v T@ Tod Kpovov iepo (1) a Ilivaf with a strange 
device (ypady) which they cannot make out, 


ovTe yap Tods eboxer Hyiv 5 
elvat TO yeypampevoy ote otparoredoy’ adda mepiBoros 
qv, €v avT@ Exwv ETépovs mrepiBorous Svo, Tov pev peilw 
rov 6¢ éXatrtw. Hv bé Kal ridn eri Tod mpwrov meptBdrou- 
mpos 5€ TH TUAn GyAos eOdKer Tuly Tohds edertavas. 
kal évdov S€ év TO TepiBorw TAHOOS Te yuvarxov éEwparo. 10 
emt dé THs elcodov ToD TmpwToV mTuUA@VOS Kal meEpuBdroU 
yépay Tis epectas euhacw erroiet, WS TpoTTaTT@Y TL TO 
ELoLOVTL OXAM. 


— 
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Chap. II. introduces Senex (7rperBurns tis), who undertakes 
to explain the pu@odoyia, and a dialogue follows between him 
and Hospes, one of the perplexed Févos. In chap. 1, Senex 
remarks 6re émxivduvoy tu exes » eEnynows (32), and the dia- 
logue proceeds thus, 


E. olov ri; ébnv eyo. 

Il. dGr¢, ef pev mpooékete, Ey, Kal ouvncere Ta Aeyoueva, 
hpovipor Kai evdaimoves eceobe: ei Sé pu}, Adpoves Kai 35 
KaKodaipoves Kal mikpol Kai apabeis yevomevot, KaKas 
Budceabe. errs yap % eEnynow eorevia re THis Xduyyos 
aiviypatt, 6 éxeivn mpoeBddXeTO Tois avOpwro.s. ei meV 
ovv avto cuvin tis, éowbero: et S€ ux ouvin, amwdeTO 
bmTd THS Lduyyos. woavtws bé Kal émi ths eEnynoews 40 
éyes tavTns. » yap “Adpoovvn tois avOpwras XUdiyk 
éoTw. aivirteras d€ tTade, Ti ayadov, ti Kaxov, Ti ovTE 
ayalov ovTe Kaxov éotiw év TO Biw. tadr’ otv éav pév 
Tis py cuvin, atroAduTat UT’ avTHSs: ovK eiadrak, worTep 
6 bd THS Xdiyyos KataBpwbels awéOvncKev' adda Kata 45 
pixpov é€v dw TO Biw cataPGeiperar. cay SE Tis yva, 
avaTramiv » wev Adpootivn amoddruTat, avTos bé€ cwleras, 
Kai paxapios Kai evdaluwv yiyverar ev mavti TO Biw. 
upeis ov TpocexeTe, Kal mt) TapaKoveTe. 


Thus he who solves the riddle of life by evvecis is saved (39). 
Want of understanding brings not immediate death (45), but 
a gradual catad@opa, which may be arrested by knowledge (46). 


§2. Lines 56—100. 


The exposition of the ypad7 begins in chap. Iv. thus, 


Il. “AvartaBov ody paBSov tiva, cal éxreivas mpos THY 

ypadnus “Opare, ébn, Tov mepiBorov Tovrov ; 
Opammev. 

Il. rodro mpadrov Sei eidévac vas, Stet KarelTar 
ovTos o Tomes Bios. xai o dyXNOS oO ToAVs 0 Tapa THv 60 
muAny éepecTws of pédrovTES EelotropeverOac eis Tov Biov 
ovToi eiawv. 6 S€ yépwv 6 dvw éaotnKads Exwv yapTny 


a SHS SOM 2F 2. FF PELLOLOGY. 


—~—va FO ee OT eee eee; feeree 71, OUTOS 
ii TEE TOES le “UE EO TOPEROBEOKS Ti 
‘te OTS —a os om ageedesw ex ves Siew cai 65 


eae. “a «er mrme i Senter. a culerba 
eer Fe See 

‘a 7 IIrss Sec mL Der tarme. as a plausible 
wens YORMAR “Wm wi Wize Tegner holcing a cup in 
‘et Taw = TM Ware 


Wi junc tir Gat @t: 18M “AEOES IGE wuEen. 


“Sag Tk Ym 6c a. a Same mrt. some less (85). 


[ a@tra vorww adie em Sorutumus: oni ‘Hdorai 
sea TI om ay sommumarerm 1 tyler areryicou 


aS. Sh THSOSTTS. TES ETO. ETE ED wyeuc. 90) 
“hee tl then GE ote ee omecertas! or to perish 


Me anim «It rams 7 TONY EME Trosperous lives, 
= oven ee To we. lw Ter wees Tapa 
ee EN OY Sune KAM Tet amo 7 Eurtarn 0605 7 98 


Yo, Silt Gant Tamer a 4k. 


740 uae La. 
- Z-stine anna uot up svt. blind and 


— A Tau Terenas «LR. Se gives and 
som oti Keune tollme sime we. symbolising 


Say co rR crow a Sanat seek her 
SN NR Aorms: (@ene «ULDSTS Camebo 127). Her 


Peach Wan Mas Inert Wun metic 1331 


. XN awe n 
™ ~~ ate seme Sir: 
Ce Re fan, 6 DEM @8L SINSRELE. CR: TEKH, 135 


~ = = - - 
. B = oop ; a! 
Qe rdereskN we “a ace SE TURRE ROB TOLTOS 


wree \ Nora 
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The discussion of these being deferred (139), the description | 

of the [livaE is proceeded with, 
IX. II. ‘Opas ot», os av mapéXOns thy mvAnY 
TAaUTHVY, avwaTépw aAdov TeEpiBohov, Kal yuvaixas éEw 
Tod tepiBorou éatnkvias, Kexoounpéevas woTep éTaipac 


eil@Gact; 145 
EB. xai panda. 
Il. avras toivuv,y wev’ Axpacia xareiraz, 7 6¢’ Aowria, 

n 6¢ "ArAnotia, 7 de KorXaxeia. A 


These watch for men who have received things from Tiyn, 
and spring upon them and embrace them, «al afiodou trap’ 
avrais pévey (154). To the man whom they persuade efoed- 
Geiv eis tHv “Hévrddevay (157) she is ndeta so long as he is 
under her spell, and no longer. 
éTav yap avavy tn, aicOaverat GTi ovK HoOvev, aX’ wor’ 
auTns KatnoOiero Kai vBpitero. 160 


$4. Lines 160—185. 


At length, when they have spent all, mapadiSovtau tH 
Tipempia (166). 

Chap. x. Hospes asks troia airy ; 

Il. ‘Opas oricw te avtav, én, advw womep Oupiov 
pixpov, Kal TOTOY OTEVOY TIVa Kai GKOTELVOV; 

5. «at panda. 170 

Il. ovdxoty cai yuvaixes aicypal cai putrapal Kai paxn 
nedierpéevat Soxodar cuveivat; 

EB. Kai para. 

Il. atraz troivuv, by, 4) ev THY paotLya Eyovca Ka- 
Aetra: Tiwwpia: 7 dé tTHv Kehadny €v Tois yovacw éyovaa, 175 
Avrn: 7 6€ Tas tpixas TiAXovea EauTHs, ‘Odvvy, 

Near them stand ’Odupyos and his sister "A@uyia (180). 


ToUToLs ovY TapadidoTal, Kal meTa 
* i! 
ToUT@Y cupS.0t TLwwpovpevos. elra éevTadGa Wahu eis TOV 
Erepov olkov pimrerar, eis THY Kaxodaipoviay, kai ade Tov 183 
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Aourov Blov Katactpéher ev Tagn Kakodaimovia, éay un 7 
Meravota avt@ eritiyn (7) cvvavTncaca., 185 


The oldest MS. is said to have amo tuyn éx mpoaipécews 
cvvavtncaca, but the editor omits ¢« mpoampéoems as “in- 
consistent with tuyn”. 


§5. Lives 186—239. 


.The next chapter describes the action of Meravo.a, alias 
MerapeéActa (577). 

XI. EH, eira ri yiyveras, dav 1 Metavoia avte@ ovvav- 
THON 

Il. é&aiper avrov ex Tév Kaxdv, kal cvvicrnow avT@ 
érepav Adk~av trv eis tHv “AdnOuviv Lladeiavy ayoucay, 
apa dé Kal tTHy eis THY Vevdotradeiav cadoupevny. 190 

E. elta Ti yuyvera; 

Il. éav péev, pnoi, Trav Ackay tavrnv mpordéenras, THY 
afovcav autov eis tHv ‘AdnOuiv Llatdeiavy, xabapbels 
im’ avTns cwterat, kal paxaptos Kai evoaimwr yiryverat 
év TO Biw ef Se py, wadw mravatat vo ths Vev- 195 
SodoFias. 


Chap. x1. Senex points out Vevdorravdeia standing é&w at 
the elaodos (201) of the second enclosure. 


Il. ravrny roivuy ot Todo Kai eixaiot Twv avdpar 
Tlawseiav xadodow: ov« gate 5é, aAAa Vevdorrardeta, py. 205 
of pévtor cwlomevot, orrorav BovrAwvrat eis tHv "AdnOuviy 
Ilaidetay edXOciv, OS€ Tp@Tov TapayiyvovTat. 

El. worepov otv aAAn od0s ovK Hv, emt THY “AdnOevypy 
[latéeiav ayouca ; 

Il. ovx« éotuv, edn. 210 

XIU. &. ovrtot d€ of avGpwrrot, o1 Eow Tov TreptBorou 
GVAKGUTTOVTES, Tives Eloi ; 

Il. of tis Vevdorra:delas, En, épacrai, nrarnmévot, Kal 
ovopevoe peta THS AXnOuv7s Ilavdeias cvvopereiv. 

Her deluded épacrai are Poets, Movotxoi (217), ‘Héovexoi 
(218), nai 6001 GAOL ToUTOLS eiol TapamAnocot (220). 
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Chap. xIv. The same women, who seem meputpéyerv (221), 
including ‘Axpacia and the Ad£as, find their way into the 
second enclosure, omaviws Sé (226) nai ovyl womep ev Ta 
Tmpatw tepiBorw ; for the potion of Deceit remains in men, 

Kal 1 w@yvora péver ev TovTrots, vy Aia, 230 
kai per auTns ye  abpocivn Kal ov pr arréXOn 
ar’ auvtav ov@  do€a of 1 Aowrn Kaxia, péypis dv 
| amoyvovtes THS Vevdorradelas eicéXOwow eis THY adnOivyy 
000r, Kal Tima. THY TOUTw@Y KaBapTiKny SivapLy. 


Then, 6tav cadapOdau (235), obrwm cwOnoovra: (237). But 
those who stay with Vevdorradeia will fare none the better for 
all their pa@nuwara (239). 


§ 6. Lines 240—289., 
Chap. xv. [Lota % odds to AXnOivn Tladeta ? 240 


II. opads dvw, ébn, toTrov twa éxeivov, Sov ovdeis 
émikaToKel, GAN éepnuwos Soxet elvac; 

E. ope. 

IL. ovxody cai Oipav tia pixpav, Kal oddv Tiva mpd 245 
THs Oupas, Aru ob woAd aydeiTaL, GAN’ GAVyoL Tavu 
Topevovtat, wamep Ot avodias Tivos Kal Tpaxyelas Kal 
TeTpwoous elvar SoKxovons; 

E. Kal para, ednv. 

II. ovxodv nai Bovvos tis dynos boxe? elvar, kat ava- 250 
Bac orev) wavy, Kal Kpnuvors Eyovoa evOev Kai évOev 


Baeis ; 


BR. pa. 
Il. airy toivuy éeoriv 4 obs, pn, 4) ayouea mpos Thy 
"ArAnGovnv Tardeiav. 255 


It looks wada yarern, and on the top of the hill one sees 
mMéeTpav Tia weyadynv Kal inyndrny Kal KiKA@ atroKpnyvov (258). 


xvi. II. ‘Opds odv wai yuvaixas dv0 éotnxvias eri 260 
TH TéTpa, ALTapds Kal EeVeKTOVTAS TH THAT, Kal ws 
éXTETAKaGL Tas YElpas Tpobipas; 

El. ope: adda Tives Kadodvtal, Epnv, avrat ; 


a 
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II.  peév, “Eyxpareva «areirar: épy: 7 dé, Kaprepia: 
elal dé adeddan. 265 


E. ti odv tas yeipas éxteTaxacw ottTw mpobvpas ; 

II. wapaxarovewr, ébyn, Tovs Tapayvyvopéevous emi TOV 
tomov Oappeiv Kai pn arroderitdv, Aéyourat bre Bpayd 
ért def KapTepjoat avrovs, eira HEovow eis odov Kadny. 

E. bray ov mapayévwrtar eri Thy wétpav, ras ava- 270 
Baivovew ; op@ yap odor dépovear ovdeuiav er’ avrny. 

Il. attrac aro tot xpnuvod mpocxaraBaivover, Kai 
EXKovaglv AUTOUS GVH pos aUTas. ElTa KEXEVOVTW aVTOUS 
diavarravcacbar- Kal peta puxpov Siboacw ‘loyvw xal 
@dpcos, cal érayyé\NovTat avTovs KaTagTHcew Tmpos THY 2T5 
“AAnOivqy Tlacéetav: nai Sesxviovew avtois Thy Odor, ws 
éoTt KaA2 TE, Kal Oars), Kai eUTrOpeUTOS Kal xabapa TavTos 
Kaxov, @aTep Opas. 


Chap. Xvi. Senex points out wepiB8orov Erepov (284) «ai 
muUAnv étépav. What is the place called ? 

II. evdaipovwr oixntypsov, bn wbe yap SiatpiBovew 
ai “Apetat wacat, cai 7 Evdaiovia. 288 


$7. Lines 290—329. 


Chap. Xvul describes Ilasdeta. She is cary, and péon Kai 

Kexpievyn dn TH HAcKia (292), and simply dressed, 
Earnke 5€ ovK él aTpoyyvAou Aion, 

GNX’ evi TeTPAaywVOV, aThadaGs KELpéevov. Kal meTa TAVTHS 
ddrat dvo eici, Ouyarépes Ties Soxodoar eivat. 295 

E. éupaiveras ovtTms exeww. | 
TL, rovrey toivuy 7 ev ev T@ wéow Ladeia eativ 9 
dé, AdnGeva: 1) de, TlesAa. 

EB. i b€ éornxev eri XiOov tetpaywvouv avrn; 

Il. onpeiov, fn, tt dadarns te Kai BeBaia » mpos 300 
avTny O00; éoTe Tols adixvoupévois, Kal Tov Sidomevav 
adogbarns 4 ddcvs Tos AawBavover. 


Her gifts are Oapaos and ’Adofia, that is to say, erioTnwn 
Tob pndev av Tote Sewvov TaGeiv (306) ev Tro Bia. 
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Chap. x1x. But why does she stand é€w tod mepuBorou ? 


II. dws tods trapayvyvouévous, bn, Oepare’n «ai 310 
motitn thv Kabapricny Sivaww. e(, drav xabapPoawy, 
oUTwS aUToUS eigayer mpos Tas 'Aperas. 

=. mas tovto; envy eyo. ov yap cuvinu. 

Il. adda cuvynces, Eby. as av, el Tis iroTipws 
Kapvev éTiyxave, mpos latpov SHmov yevoxevos mpo- 315 
Tepov kabapTixots av éFeBade Ta voroTo.ovyTa’ eiTa oUTwS 
dy avTov 0 latpos eis avadn Ww Kai byieav Karéotncev* é: 
de pn ereiGero ols érétatrev, evroyos dv dyrov atwabeis 
e€fw@XETO VITO THS VEToOU. 

So men must be purged by her évvayts from their ignorance 
and error imbibed from Deceit (327), and from all the evil 
qualities with which they were inoculated in the first enclosure. 


§ 8. LINES 330—388. 


Xx. &. 6rav otv cadapOy, rot avrov atroatéAXet ; 330 

Il. évdov, épy, mpos thy ‘Emiotnunv al mpos tas 
adaAas 'Aperas. 

=. woias Tavtas; 

II. ovy dpas, py, Eow THS TUANS Yopov yuvatKkar, ws 
evevdels Soxovow evar ai eTaKxTot, Kal aTOANY aTpUdepov 335 
kai uTANY Eyovow" ETL TE WS ATAAGTOI Eigl, KaL OVdaLaS 
Kexadiwmiopeva. KaOdtep ai adrar; 

EB. ope, ébyv' adda tives avta KadovvTac; 

Tl. » pev tmowtn “Entotiun, bn, careirar. ai b€ 
G@Nat tavtTns adeAdai, ‘Avopeia, Avcatocivn, Kadoxa- 340 
yabia, Xwdpocivyn, Evrakia, ‘EXevepia, *Eyxparesa, 

Il paorns. 

These conduct him to the mother (351), Evéa:movia, who 

sits é3l tod mpomvAaiov on a high throne, and crowned with a 


fine crown of flowers (360). 

Chap. xxu. When one arrives, what does she do? 

II. orepavot av’rov, ébn, tH éavTns Suvawer 7 Te 365 
Evdaimovia cai ai dda Aperai macat, Oowep vevixnKota 
TOUS peyioTous ayavas. 
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EB. «Kai roious dyavas vevixnkev avtos; épny eyo. 

Il. tovs peyiorous, épy, cal ra wéyurta Onpia, & mpo- 
Tepov avrov karina, Kal éxodate, kal érroie. SodAov. 370 
TavTa Tavta vevicnke, Kal améppupev ad’ éavTov, Kal 
KExpaTHKey éavTov, Wate exelva viv TovTw SovAEvover, 
xa0arep ovros éxelvois mporepov. 

These @npia are the various forms of Kaxia (381). 


Il. mpa@rov pev, pn, tiv” Ayvo.ay, kai rov TXavov. 7 376 
ov Soxei oot Onpia Tavira elvac; 
E. Kal rovnpa ye, pny éyw. 


Over them all he now xparet (381), cat ov xpateitas wotrep 
mportepov, and his hopes of happiness are no longer év érépous, 
but €v avt@ (388). 


The Sphinx, as "Adpoovvn (41), which goes with “Ayvo.a 
(231), is xar’ éEoynv the péyiorov Onpiov which has to be 
overcome. 


$9. LinEes 389—523. 


Chap. xxtv. When a man has been crowned, ti rovet, 7 
mot Baditec; The Virtues take him back to the place whence 
he came, and shew him how wretchedly the people live there 
(393), under the power of "Axpacia, ‘AXafoveia, Piapyupia, 
Kevodokia (397), and the like, not being able tiv évOdde ddov 
evpeiv: érreAdOovTo yap TO Tapa Tod Aatpoviou mpoctayua (402), 


Chap. xxv. Why do the Virtues shew him the place 
whence he came (405)? He formerly 

Il. ovx dxpiBas 7Set ovdé nriotato ovdev Tav Exel, 
Grn’ évedoiate: xai dia tiv adyvoway, Kal Toy mAavor, 
dv 8 eremdxe, Ta wr dvTa ayaba evoystev ayaba elvas, 
cai Ta pr) dvta Kaka Kaka. 610 Kai &n Kax@s, WoTrEp ot 
arrow of éxet SiatpiBovtes. viv Sé areikndws tHv emi- 410 
oTHuNy TOV TUudEporvTwr, avTos TE Kad@S CH, Kal TOUTOUS 
Oewpet ws KaKoS TpaTTOVELy. 


ail 
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Chap. xxvi. Now he neither fears nor is troubled by the 
women called @npla (420), as "OdSvvn, Avan, “Axpacia, Dirap- 
yupia, Ilevia, but amdvtrev xupsever (425). 

Chap. xxvil. Some come back ao rod Sovvod crowned 
and shewing signs of joy, 

ot 8€, aareda- 
voto, Warns Kal Tapayys' Kal tds Kvywas Kal tds Keha- 435 
Aas Soxover TeTpiPOa, KaTéyovtat Sé VO yuvatKav Tiver. 
The uncrowned, 
of ev, amreyvaomevon bro THs LlawWelas, 
avaxaumtovet, Kax@s Kal GOriws Siaxeipevor of 82, amro- 440 
dedevAtaxores Kal ov« dvaBeBnxores mpos tHv Kaprepiar, 
Taw avakaurroval, Kal TaV@VTaL avodia, 


Adrat, “Ayvova, and other evils follow them (446). 


Chap. xxvill. When they have come back to “Héu7ra@ea 

and ’Axpacia, 
ovy éavTovs aitiavtar, 450 

GAN evOds Kkaxds Aéyovot kai tHv Iladeiav, wal rods 
éexeiae BadilovTas, ws TaXaimwpor Kai GOAvol eciat Kal 
Kaxodaimoves, of Tov Biov Tov wap avtois dmoXstrovTes 
xax@s C@ov, Kal oUK aTroXavovet THY Tap avTois ayabar. 

The things they call good are dowtia and axpacia, ws 
elrot ay Tis emi Kehadatiov (457). 


Chap. xx1x. Among those come back are Ao£a:, who have 
conducted men to Ilacdeia (461). 


E. «orepov ovv, pny éya, avrar claw mpos tas Apetas 465 
elomropevovTat ; 

II. ov yap @éuss Aokay eictropever@ar mpos tiv ’Emi- 
aoTnunv: adda TH Iladeia mapadiddacww avtovs. eita, 
érav 7 Ilavdeia twapadaB8n, avaxayrrovew aitat tad, 
GAdous d£oveary womep ai vies, ta Hoptia eFedouevar, 470 
Tam advakdprrovow, Kai ad\rXAov Tidy yeulSovrat. 

Chap. xxx. What is it that 


mpooratret TO Aaimowor Tots eiamropevopévors eis Tov Biov 
Toei. 475 
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Tl. @appeiv, én. 810 nal vets Oappeite: wavta yap 476 
ipiv éenynoouar, ai ovdev trapadeia. 

Chap. xxx1. Of T’yn he bids men, ta’ty pa) meorever, 
and of her gifts, wydé ws (ia rryetoOar (486). She does 
nothing peta Aoyiopov (492). 

dia TovTo ody TO Aatmoviov 
Kerever 7) Oavyatew 6 te dv mpattyn arn, unde yiyverOar 
omoious Tos Kaxois Tpamretirass. Kal yap exetvot, Otay 495 
pev AGBwor Th apyvpiov Tapa Ttaév avOpaTer, yaipoveat, 
kai idtov vopifoveww elvat. Orav b€ amaiTévTat, ayavak- 
tovct, Kai Sewa olovrar temovbévar: ov pynwovevorrTes, 
ért émi rovtw édaBov ta Géwara, eb © wndev KwrveELT 
Tov @éwevoy madiv Kopicacbas. 500 

Chap. XXXII. gives a short summary of men’s right course 
in life. After staying for a time with Vevdomasdela (518), they 
are directed 

NaBeiy 6 Te dv BovAwvTar 
map avrns, womep edddvov: elta évredOey amévar mpos 520 
tHv ’AdnOwny Tlavdeiav cuvtopws. tat éotiv, a mpoc- 
ratte. TO Aawmovioyv, boris Toivuy Tap avTa Te Tote, 7 
mapaxovel, GmoOAAUTAL KaKOS KAaKwS. 


§ 10. Lives 524—721. 


Chapters XXXIII.—xXLIII, contain an epilogue led up to by 
the words of Senex, ‘O pév 67 piddos, 6 Eévot, 6 Ev TH TivaKt 
ToLovTos nuiv €otiv. ef dé Sei Te Tpocmvbécar epi Exacrtou 
TOUTWY, OVSELs POOves- eyw yap piv Ppa (526). 

What is it that the Aatpoviov bids men take away with 
them from Wevdorraideia (528) ? 

Il. ypdppara, épy, cal tay GrAdkov pabnparov & Kai 
TlAatwv dynciv wcavel yaduvod Tivos Sivauw éyew Tois 532 
véows, iva pa) eis ETEpAa TeptoTre@vTat. 

They are useful things in a way, 
mpos 6€ To BeATious yevéer Oat ovdev cusPadAETat TavTAa. A387 


- 
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The learned are apt to be deceived about good and evil like 
other men (550). But why do they spend their time in 
the second enclosure, @omep éyyifovres mpos thv ‘AXnOwnv 
Ila:deiav (561)? What (replies Senex) does that profit them, 
when one may often see men who have come from the first 
enclosure, 


amo THS “Akpacias cal this adAXns Kaxias eis tov tpirov 
meptBerov mpos tHv Iladeiav tiv "AdnOevhv, of tovTovs 565 
Tovs paOnpatixods TapaAXaTTovew ; doTe, Tas éTL Tpoe- 
Youcw; dpa 7) axwnrorepa i) Sucpabéorepoi eict. 

The men in the second enclosure sometimes wpooovodprat 
éricracba: & ovx (571) oiSaciv, and so are slow to move on to 
"ArnOwn Tadela (574), The AcEa: enter there also, 


@oTE ovdey OUTOL exelvwv BeXTioUsS eiciv, ea 
py Kal TovrTos curvy 1 Metapérera, cai jwecc@@ow OTe 577 
ov IlasSelav Eyovow, adrAa WVevdorratdeiav. 


The things commonly assumed to be dyad (133) are now 
discussed, one of the conclusions being, 


II. ovxoty ovédé to arroOaveiy kaxov éoriv, eltrep aipe- 
T@TEPOV €oTL TOANAKLS TO aTOOavElY TOD Env. 628 


About wealth it is concluded, 


II. ovxody et wév Tis emictatar TO TAOVTH ypiobar 

a % i fi ad ' r 3 A * - 
KaN@S Kai euTreipws, eD Biwoerar: ef O€ ja), KaKas. 655 

EB. argnOéorara por Soxeis tovro déryeuv. 


"Ex xaxadv cannot come ayafoy (663). But wealth may 
come €x Kaxa@v Kai aloypav, as ex Tod mpodidovat (665), Kal 
atoarepeiv (666). 


About the nec bona nec mala Hospes is “haud firmus in 
judicio” (713). That is because he 1s not habituated to the » 
thought. Therefore, continues Senex, 


rerum usum, quem paulo ante vobis indicavi, toto vitae 
vestrae curriculo persequimini, ut ea quae vobis diximus 
infigantur animis vestris eaque re vobis accedat habitus. 718 
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Quodsi de aliquo istorum adhuce dubitaveritis, revertimini 
ad me, ut ea de re id ex me cognoscatis, cujus auxilio 720 
dubitatio a vobis discedat. 


Thus Ké8nros Iivaé ends. 


B. HERMAE PASTOR. 
§ 1. 


The subsections § 1—10 in A and B correspond. The 
letter ¢ denotes the text of Cebetis Tabula. The Visions, 
Mandates, and Similitudes of Hermae Pastor are quoted as 
Vis., Sim., Mand. and from Dr Harmer’s text, for which see 
The Apostolic Fathers by the late Dr J. B. Lightfoot, ed. 
J. R. Harmer (1891). 

The Pastor is constructed on the same lines as the Tabula. 
Properly speaking it consists of an introductory “ Book of the 
Church” (Vis. i—iv.), followed by the longer “Book of the 
Shepherd,” which has for preface the so-called Vis. v. This 
in the Greek is ’A7roxaduwus, not "Opacis. In “Cebes” an 
Introduction precedes the description of the Iliva€ (c. 56), 

Like this Introduction the Book of the Church begins with 
some lines of narrative, “O Opéyras me mempaxev we “Podn tivi 
eis “Pawpny, x.7.4. Thus Hermas too is a Févos. Afterwards 
there is dialogue also in the Pastor, the second speaker next 
after Rhoda being Ecclesia, who is rpeoBoris. 

ce. 37—45 ths Ughuyyos| If Hermae Pastor is founded upon 
Cebetis Tabula, we may look for some allusion 7@ ris Suyyos 
aiviypar. in the Pastor. Two such allusions are pointed out 
below, namely in the Book of the Church, which corresponds to 
the part of the Yabula in which the Sphinx appears. 

Hermas in Vis. i. 2 sees a great white chair (xafédpar), 
and a yuv7 mpecBitis comes and sits down on it. In Vis. ii, 1 
he sees her again, this time mreperatrodcay kai avaywaoKkoveay 
BiBrapiécov. In Vis, ii, 2 she sits on a bench (aoupaéduor), 
In the second and third visions she is younger and younger, but 
always has tas tptyas mpeaBurépas ( Vis, iii. 10, 3—5). 


EEE 
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Her three popdai (c. 86, 122) are explained to him in 
Vis. iii. 11—13. a 

In the First Vision why did she appear as old and seated 
on achair? Because your spirit was aged by your infirmities 
and doubts. But why was she seated on a chair? Because 
every aoGevns sits on a chair, iva cvyeparnOy 7 dobévera Tob 
cwpatos avtod. There thou hast the figure of the first 
vision. 

In the Second Vision thou sawest her standing and looking 
younger, but with her flesh and hair wpeo@utépas. For as 
when a wpegBurepos who is looking only for the last day of his 
life suddenly hears that a «Anpovouia has been left to him, and 
is very glad and puts on strength, and ovxéte ndOytat adra 
avdpiterat, so were ye when ye heard the revelation which was 
made to you. Your spirits revived and ye were strengthened 
in the faith. 

Her appearance in the Third Vision is explained thus, 


XIII. Ty Se tpirn opaces eldes avtijy Newtepan Kal Kadajv 
Kai thapav, Kal Kadny THY popdny avTAs 2. ws éav yap TLE 
AvTovpévm ENOn ayyeria ayabn tis, evOdS erenadbeTo TadV 
mpoTépwv AvTav Kal ovdéy AAO mpocdéxeTar eb fn THY 
ayyédiav iv jxovcev, Kai iayvpotroveirat Novtrov eis TO ayaGor, 
Kai avaveodta: avtod TO Tvetpa Sia THY Yapav hv EXaBer 
otTws Kai bpeis dvavéwow cidjdhate Tay wvevpatorv tov 
idévTes tadta ta ayabd. 3. Kal Ore émi cuprpeniov eldes 
KaOnpevnv, iaxvpa n Oéaus: St. Téccapac TdAAC EXEL TO TUp- 
wrédov Kal isyupas EotnKev' Kai yap 6 Koopos bia Teccapwv 
oTOLYEL@Y KpaTteitar. 4. of ovY weTavoncaVTes ONOTEAMS NEO! 
EvovTat Kai TeHepediwpévor, of EF Ons Kapdias pEeTavOncavTeEs. 
améxYeus OhOTEAH THY aroxdduw poynKéte pyndev aitjoecs rept 
aTrokadinrews, edv te 5é bén, atroxadudOyjcerai cot. 

Hermas half reveals and half conceals the source of his 
symbolism. What could have been the connexion in his mind 
between the “four feet” and becoming young again? Obviously 
he was playing upon the riddle of the Sphinx, 

“Eors Sirovy éri ys nai retpazov, od pla pov, 

kal Tpirov: dAdaooe 5é huny povoy bac emi yaiapy 
Journal of Philology. vow. xxvu. 19 


Sl, 
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éprrera xwweitrat ava T aifépa Kal Kata TovrTov. 
adr’ ordtav trelcroisw épevdomevov troct Baivn, 
&vOa Tayos yuiowcw apavporaroy mrédet avTod, 


His description of the bench as tetrapod lets us know that 
the chair was meant to be a tripod, and in Ves. 11. the Church 
walks upon her own two feet, Her continuously white hair is 
a mark of personal identity which may allude to something 
in the riddle as known to Hermas, cf. of wia dave. The word 
avépiteras in Vis, iii. 12, 2 suits the enigma. The decrepit 
elder becomes a man again and éirovs. Hermas, with reference 
to the new birth, traces the three ages of man backwards. So 
elsewhere he disguises his allusions by inversion. 


Again, in Vis. iv. he has an alarming adventure. Seeing 
OHPION MEfICTON @oel xATOS TL approaching, he puts on the 
faith of the Lord and gives himself boldly to the beast; and, 
behold, 76 TyAtcodTo KATOS exTeiver EavTO yapal Kal ovdey 
ei py THY yYA@ooay TpoeBAdAenN. In the Tabula the man who 
is to be crowned must first encounter 7a péyora Onpia (c. 369). 
Over these he prevails by ovveous and émiornpn, for which 
Hermas in his picture of Christian life naturally substitutes 
faith. His monster puts forth (mpoeS8adXev) its tongue, as 
the Sphinx in Cebes puts forth (mwpoeBadXero) her riddle. 
The word mwpoBaddew does not recur in either work. 


c, 49 (523) «cai py) wapaxovere] Vis. iii. 7. 4 éréXeoev ody 
Thv €Enynoww (c. 32, 40) rod wvpyov. In Vis. iv. 2, after he 
has passed the @ypiov, the Church in bridal array meets 
Hermas, felicitates him on his saving faith, and ends with 
the warning, oval tois dxovcacw Ta pyuata TadTa Kal Tap- 
AKOYCACIN’ aipeTwrepor (c. 628) Av avTois TO ur yevvnOhvac. 

Hermas, obtrusively attentive and enquiring, with allusion 
toc. 53f ws iuav mpocetovtwy oy Tapéprac (c. 583 mapepya) 
éreitmep Kal TO €mtTiptoy ToLovTOY éotiv (the last words of the 
Introduction), is called by the Church or the Shepherd ravoip- 
ryos, avOadns, mepieproc ( Vis. iv. 3. 1, cf, ¢. 860 amreptéepyws). 
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§ 2, 


The IIiva& having been described in chap. 1. of Cebes, the 
éEnynots of it follows the prefatory remarks of Senex on the 
Sphinx. Hermas, as we shall see, makes some sort of use of 
everything noteworthy in the Tabula that he can contrive to 
bring into his Christian allegory. 

In some cases where there is a question about the reading 


in Cebetis Tabula we shall refer to the critical edition of 


Carolus Praechter (Lips. 1893). Following Praechter, Mr 
Jerram has made “a few slight alterations” in the text in his 
abbreviated edit, 2 (1898), as cuvies (bis) for ovvin in c. 39. 


c. 56 paBdev tiva] Hermas and the Church having 
seated themselves upon the bench (V2s, 11. 2. 4), she érapaca 
PABAON TINA AAMITPAN eyes power BaAé€rreis peya mpayua; At 
first he sees nothing, but afterwards he sees. Thus the pointer 
which Senex uses in describing the Iliva£ is converted into a 
magic wand with which the Church conjures up her mysterious 
vision of a great tower oixodouotpevov éri vddTwr iPois 
TeTpaydvois Naprrpois. What was this tower? o pév apryos 
Ov BrErrEts OLKOOOMOUpEVOY Eyam Eipt : leah (Vis. iii. 3. 3). 

» 


II¥pyos is used symbolically in Iliad, cf. also axporrodus 
Kal mipyos ewy (Theogn.), éyernOns mipyos (LXX). 


c. 59 tovTo wpatov|] With this beginning of the éEnynous 
of the [liva€ compare first the beginning of the commandments 
of the Shepherd, which answer to the unwritten commandment 
of the Aaivov or Aaipoviov. In Mand. i. we discover a short 
practical summary of the teaching of the Tabula, 


IIlp@rov mavtwy tricrevoov Ott els eoriv 6 Beds, 6 Ta 
MdavTa KTicas Kal KaTapTicas, Kal Toujoas €x TOU pn GvTOS 
eis TO elvat Ta TdyTa, Kal TavtTa yYwpov, pwovos Sé aywpnTos 
av. 2. mictevooy ovv avta Kal dhoByOnte avTov, PoBnGels Sé 
erkpateycal. Taita duAacce Kai atoBareis Tacav Tovnpiay 
amo geavTov Kai évdvon TACAN ApeTHN AlkalocyNHc Kai Cyan 
7 Gem, eav huratns tiv évTody TavTHv. 

19—2 
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In terms of the pu@oroyia of Cebes this would be, “Obey 
the mpoctayya of the Aaipewyr (c. 12, 402, 474, 521), and let 
*Eyxpdreca and her sister Kaprepia (c. 264, 272) bring thee 
on the way to ’AX»@w7 Tadeta and the abode of the blessed, 
where dwell ai "Aperal wacac cai 7 Evéaipovia”™ (J. M. C.). 
The Tabula would have reminded Hermas of the saying m 
Theognis (quoted as a current trapotpia by Aristotle), 

ev 6€ Sixatocvvy cvAAnBSnv Tac apety "orev. 
Cf. Mand. vi. 1. 1 “EveretAapnvy ca, dynoiv, ev TH TpwTy 
évToAn... 2. 3 Aaret pera cov wepi dixatocvvys...cal mepl - 
mavtos Epyou dixaiov Kal wepi macns aperis evdokov. Sim. 
vi. 1, 4 évdvoapevor 6€ wacay apetny Sixacocvyns. Sim, x. 1, 2 
omnem virtutem aequitatis. 


c. 60 Bios] In turning the [iat into a picture of 
Christian life it would be natural to take a hint from St 
Matthew xix. 17, “if thou wilt enter into life (fenv), keep 
the commandments.” Hermas accordingly turns Bios into fwn, 
using Aiwtixds in a disparaging sense of the things of “ this 
life,” as in Mand. v. 2. 2. In the index to Hilgenfeld’s Hermae 
Pastor (1881) there are fifteen lines of references to Gv ra 
Gea, wn, Sworroréew, cf. BiBrXos tHs CwAs, Tov CwovT@v. Notice 
in Vis, iii. 8. 4 and Mund. vill. 9 maxdpioc ev tH SH avrod 
(c. 48, 194 paxapios ev tH Biw). Sim. v. 6. 3 &ecEev avdtois ras 
TpiBous THs Cwrs (Ps. xvi. 11). 





c. 60—67 6 dydos «.7.A.] Hermas dilates upon this in his 
own Iliva€, bringing in words and ideas of Cebes which arrest 
his attention. Thus in Sim, ix., on the second building of the 
tower, he writes, 


XII. Wpdérov, dyyi, ravrev, cipse, rodTO por SHA@CoOr 
n TeTpA (c. 257) cai H TYAH Tis eotw; “H wétpa, dyciv, arn 
kal n TUAn o vies TOD Beod éoti. Llas, dni, Kipre, 7 TeTpA 
mara é¢otw, n Se TwvAn Kawn; “Axove, dynoi, Kai cure, 
daovvere. 2. 6 pev vlos ToU Meod macys THs KTicewsS aUTOU 
mpoyevéo repos eat, Wate TUuPoUAOY avTOV yevécbas TO TraTpi 
Tis KTicews avtov Sia Toro Kal madras e€orw. “H Be 


Tun Svati Kawwn, pnt, KUpLe Bi "Oru, gyaty, eT éoXaTov ‘aes 


_ 
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TOY HmEepdv THs guvTEAElas havepds eyéveto, Sa TodTo Kav?) 
éyévero  mvUAn, iva of MEAAONTEC cwzecba 8° aUTAS els THY 
Bacireiay cicé\Owci tod @eod,...5. Ei ody eis riv modw od 
Svvp eloedOeiv ei fur) Sud Tis TUANS avTHS, otT@, pyol, Kal 
els tiv BactXelay tod eod adrAdws eicedOeivy ov Sdvaras 
avOpwrros ef pr) Sia Tod dvdpuatos Tod viod adbtod Tod HyaTn- 
meévou um’ autov. 6. eldes, pynal, TON GyYAON Tov oiKkodomobyTa 
Tov tupyov ; Eléov, dnl, kupte. "Exeivor, noi, raves ayyeXoe 
évdokot eiat. Toto ody tmepireteiyiotas 6 Kupios. 4 Se 
mvUAn oO vids ToD @eod éoriv: aity pia eicoddc (c. 11, 201) 
€att mpos Tov Kupsov. dddAws oty ovdeis eicehevoetar mpos 
avrov ei pa) Sta Tod viod avrou (cf. c. 208 f.), 

7) m@UXn| Doubtless he alludes also to St John x. 7, 9 éya 
eit 1 Ovpa...d0 ewov éav tis eicéXOn cwOnoerar. Borrowing 
mvaAn here from ¢. 61 (cf. 285), he brings in @vpa (c. 245) in 
Vis. 11. 9. 6 €E@ THs Oupas tod Tupyov. 

pédXovtes owlerGa| Salvation is a term common to 
Hermas and Cebes, and both use owferw repeatedly. But its 
combination with wé\Xew here and in c, 66f. is remarkable, 


eigéXOwor| All in Cebes pass through the +A» when they 
enter (c. 65) into Bios. So Hermas makes all who enter into 
f@7 enter by the wv, the Son of God, the one elcodos mpos 
tov Kupcor. 

tov dyAov|] Having converted the crowd at the gate of life 
into stones (Matt. ii. 9, 1 Pet. u, 4, 5), Hermas might have 
dispensed with the word éyAos, but he is bent upon bringing it 
in. He does this by imagining a multitude of builders who, 
like the stones, can only enter the kingdom of God by the pia 
eigodos. He brings in the idea of preexistence here and 
elsewhere without relation to men in general. But in Sim. i. 
he makes this world a foreign city, from which the servant 
of God will one day évravaxapyrat eis THv iSiav mow. 


c. 64 mpootdtre:] On the injunctions of the Aaiwewy and 
the évrodai of the Shepherd see c, 401 n. (p. 312). 

c, 74 ’Aqdrn] For Deceit personified Hermas has ’Ardry 
in Sim. ix. 15. 3 as the fourth of his women in black (p. 297). 
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of the stones for the tower. Here again the Zabula under- 
lies the Pastor, Tvyn on her round stone gives mdoiTos 
and other things, rapa d¢ rév a’rdy madw ddaipeirar rapa- 
xphpa &@ Sé8mxe. Hermas connects wealth and impoverish- 
ment with otpoyyvAoTtys by his figure of the round stones 
which have to be squared before they can be used for the 
building of the tower. The white and round stones in Vis. 
iii, 6 are they that have faith and also worldly wealth. These, 
éav pn WepixoTH avTaY 6 TAOVTOS, ov SvvayTar TH Kupio 
evypnato yevéoAar. So he writes of them in Sim. ix. 31. 2 
(cf. 9. 1—2), “oportet autem circwmeidi hoe saeculum ab illis 
et vanitates opum suarum, et tune convenient in Dei regnum,” 
alluding again to the Gospel saying which he had quoted in 
Sim. ix. 20. 2, 3. 


c. 104 f.] Fortune is od povoy tupdAn, dAda Kal pwawopern 
xai kody. In the Pastor, where Fortune herself could not be 
described or named, it is said in effect that her votaries are 
blind and deaf and of unsound mind with respect to spiritual 
things. In Mand. x. 1. 4—5 we read that mere believers who 
give themselves to the pursuit of wealth and worldly things 
émisKotobvTas Ure ToUT@Y THY Tpakewv...oUT@S of advOpwrrot ot 
TiSTEVTAVTES Kai eis TaVTas Tas mpakets Tas TOANAaS EeuTriT- 
TOVTES TAS TPOELPNMEVaS aTroTNaVaVTaL aTO Ths Stavoias aUTaMY 
Kal ovdev GX@S voovar Tepi THs Stxatocvyns* Kal yap oTav 
adxovow@e. wept GedtnTos Kai adneias, o vois avTay mepl tiv 
mpakw avTov Katayiveta, Kal ovdev 6rws vootow. Mand, 
v. 2. 7 admwotrudpdotra, xi. 14 xwodran, 

Praechter in c. 105 reads nal pawopévn, dda Kal Kwdn, 
with the note, “ Nescio an «ai paivoyévn eiciendum sit.” But 
Hermas, who seems to refer to the madness of Tuyy, perhaps 
read Kai pavomévn. 


c. 120—131 ’AmpoBovAevto x.7.r.] This is a section to 
which we should expect to find some allusion in the Pastor, 
although the gifts of Fortune could not be directly mentioned 
in the Christian allegory. Of the “AmpoSovAevro: it is said in 
c, 120 f., aitodar Sé Exactos adtoy a pintel. Some seem yaipein 
(c. 123, 125), namely those who have received something from 
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her, Some seem kAaiein (c, 127), namely those from whom she 
has taken away @ dé5wxe mporepov avrtois. 


=. tive obv éatw & blSwow adrois, ti ob Tws of wev 130 
apBavovtes yaipovoiv, of S& AmoBAAAONTEC KAalovEL; 


Hermas uses pimrew and amoBadAew in describing the 
various fortunes of the stones for the tower, some of which 
ATéBAAAON OF EPpITTTON paxpav amd ToD mupyou (Vis. iil. 2. 7). 
In the next chapter revelations take the place of gifts of 
Fortune, and the Church replies to Hermas, who is travodp- 
in his requests for explanations to be repeated by him to his 
brethren, "Axovcovrat pev woddol* axovocavres bé Ties eF 
avray yapHicontal, Tevés S€ KAaYCONTAIY GAAXa Kal obToL, éav 
axovowow Kab petavonowow, Kal avTol YapyoovTat. akove 
ouv Tas TapaBords Tov TUpyou aTroKadhiyrw yap cot TavTa 


(Vis. iii. 3. 2). 


c. 135 £ (cf. 165, 220, 588, 677) wal tava boa Touro 
mapatAnota) Mand. vi. 2. 5 cat dca tovTas TapaTAnaota eott 
Kat Gpoa, Sim. viii. 7. 4 rept do€ns tevos. Hermas attributes 
much of his misfortunes to his réxva (c. 185). 


c. 147 f. "Axpacia «.7..] Cebes has four principal Vices, 
' Axpacia, ‘Acwria, ‘AmAnotia, Kodaxeia, for which Hermas 
substitutes the tetrad, "Aqioria, "Axpacia, “AreiOeca, “Amdt 
(c. 74). These four head the list of the twelve women in 
black whom Hermas names, after naming his twelve Virgins, in 
Sim. 1x. thus, 

XV, AnrA@cov po’, dni, Kvpie, Thy wapbéveav Ta 
ovopata | Kal TaY yuvaiKay TOV Ta péAaVa imatia évdedv- 
pévov. “Axove, dyoiv, trav tapbévey ta ovopara | Tov ioyupo- 
Tépwv, TOY eis Tas ywvias orabecov. 2. Mev TpwTH 
Ilioris, 4 b€ Sevrépa “Eyxpareca, 4 b€ “tp utn Advvapis, % 
be te tap'tn MaxpoOupias ai dé érepat ava pécov TovTwr 
ataleicat Tavta €éyovot Ta ovopata’ ‘AmdorTys, ‘Axaxia, 
“Ayveta, ‘IXapotns, “AX eva, Luveocus, “OQ "wdvora, “Ayaan. 
Taita Ta ovopata 6 hopay Kal TO dvoza Tov vied Tov Bean 
duvncerat eis THY Bacireiavy tov @eod eioedOeiv. 3. axove, 
gnoi, Kal Ta ovowaTa TOY yuvatKav TOY Ta ipaTia péava 
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éyovoav. Kal €x to’twy técoapes elol Suvarwrepar 1) Tpadtn 


"Amiotia, 7 Sevtépa “Ampacia, 4 8 tpitn “AmeiBea, 7 Se 
retaptn ‘Amdatyn. ai 8& adxddovOoe avtady Kadodvrae Avan, 
Tlovnpia, "Acédyeta, 'OFvyonia, Veidsos, Adpootvn, Katadkarid, 
Micos. taidra ta dvopata 6 hopav tod @ecovd soddos Thy 
Bacireiav per Greta ToU Qeod, ets avrny O€ ovK eioeNeVoeTat. 

The cardinal Vices in the Tabula are dressed in the fashion 
of éraipas (c. 144). Hermas likewise attends to the costume 
and appearance of bis various characters, imitating but not 
exactly copying Cebes. His twelve deadly Vices are appropri- 
ately dressed in black, cf. Sim. ix. 9.5 éxAn@noav Sé yuvaixes 
dwdexa, eYeidectatal (c. 335 everdeis) TH yapaxTips, mMeAana 
evdedupévat, [wepieCwopéevar Kal Ew rods @pous Eyoveat,] Kai 
Tas rpiyac (c. 176) AeAvpévar. doxodcay 5é por ai yuvaixes 
auras arpiat (c. 420 Onpia) eivar, Sim. ix. 13. 8 pera odv 
ypovoy Twa AnereicOHcaN (Cc. 156 mevoOn Um’ avT@v) bo TeV 
yuvatkay oy eldes pédAava imatia évdedumévar, Tos Wmwous EFw 
éyouray Kai Tas Tpixas NeAvpEvas Kai evpopdor. 


§ 4. 


c. 166 wapadidovra: tH Tiwpia] For Tiwwpia personitied 
Hermas in Sim. vi. and Sim. vii. has an Angel ris tipewpias. 
The parable of the two “Shepherds of the Sheep” in Sim. vi. 
is based upon sayings in Cebes about ‘Azrdrn, Tipwpia, and 
the Sphinx. 


In Sim. vi. 1 the Pastor appears to Hermas and says to 
him, “Ayapey eis aypov, kai SeiEw cot Tovs Toipévas Tov 
mpoBdarwv. And first Seccvver ot trowéva veavioxov évdedv- 
pévov cvvOeow ipatiwy, TO ypwouati Kpoxwdn. The chapter 
ends thus, é8ocKe 5€ mpo8ata modAd Mav, Kal Ta Tpoata 
TavTa Wael TpYpavTa HV Kal Niav oTaTaa@vTa, Kal ihapa Hv 
TKIPTOVTA WOE KAKEL* Kal AUTOS O ToLNY Tavu iapos Hv eri 
TO Toimvim avTod* Kai avT? 1) idéa TOU TroLmévos iAapa HY 
lav, Kai é€v Tois mpoRarots mrepcerpexe. In the next chapter 
and the third we read, 

Il. Kai reyes wots Brérercs tov roipéva rodtov; Brérra, 
gpyput, cvpte. Odtos, dnoiv, dyyedos tpudys Kai andtuc éoriv. 


sl 
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obros éxrpiber tas yuxds tov Sovkwy rod @eod eal xara- 
atpedet avTovs do THs adnOelas, atatav avTovs rais a 
Ouulais ais rovnpais, év als amroAAuprat. 2. €F ! 
rap TaY evTokav Tov Beov tov Cavtos, cai mopevovrat pee 
Kal Tpupais paraiass, kal ATIGAAYNTA Ud TOD ayyéXou TovTOU, 
Tiva yev eis BANATON, Tiva 6€ eis KATApOOPAN....5. md 
mpoéAnuev pixpor, kal Secxvier wor Toéva peyav woel adrypioy 
TH idea, wepixeimevov dépya alyetov Neveov, Kal wage Twa 
eiyev ri Tav apwv, cai paBdor oxdnpav Aiav Kai dfous 
éxoveay, Kal mAcTIrA peyadAny....[II, 2. Neyo TH D Trouper 
T® per e“ov AadoiyTe Kupue, tis €otTw ovTos i" Totuny oO 
[otrws] domdayyvos xal mixpos Kai Sdws pH omaryxuetouevos 
érl Ta mpoBara tavta; Odtos, dynoiv, éativ o ayyeros THe 
Timuspiacs éx 5€ TOY ayyeAoy Tav Sixaiwv éori, Keiwevos be emt 
Tis Tyuwplas....6. Stav obv OuSdor wary Orivver, ToTE Epol 
mapadidovras eis 4raGHN TAIAEIAN....kal TOTe SoFaloucr Tov Beor, 
Aeyovres Sti Sikavos xpitns eats kal Sixaiws Erabov Exactas 
kata tas Tpdkeu avtov" Sovhevovor b€ Aovrov TH Kupia ev 
xa0apa xapdiq | avTav, kal evodotvtar ev Tacy moater auto, 
hapBavovres wapa Tov Kuplov wavta 6ca av aiT@vTat: Kal 
rote bofatoucr Tov Kupwov bri éuol wapedoOncav, Kat ovKéeTi 
ovdeY Tag YOUGL THY Trovnpwv. 

amrdtys| To match the affected style of “Awdrn in c. 71 f. 
Hermas makes his Angel of Deceit a gay young man in a 
saffron coloured suit. He is at first the shepherd of all the 
sheep, because ’A7rary leads astray all (c. 74 f.) who enter into 
life. All drink of her draught of error, but some more, some 
less (c. 84f.), Accordingly all the sheep go astray, but some 
are See cKIPTONTA and some MH ckipTaNTa (Sim. vi. 2, 3—4). _ 

émtavOavovtat x.T.r.| They are destroyed by the Angel of 
amatn, in accordance with c. 92f. ai &€é eis rd amroAAvebas Sia 
TH aTraTny, eTeAdovTo yap TO Tapa Tov Aaipoviov rpooTtaypa 
(c. 401 f). 

Tiva pev eis Odvaror, twa &€ eis katapGopay] This curious 
contrast between Odvaros and xarad@opa is taken from c. 44f, 
ovx eigdrak, WoTep Oo Uo THs Uduyyos KataBpawbeis Ané- 
ONHCKEN, GAAA KaTa pixpov ev GAw TO Biw KatadOeipetal. The 
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sheep who are oxipt@vra are of arecracpévo ato Tod @eod 
eis TéXos, and the px cxpravra are the caredOappévor aro 
THs adnGeias, who still have hope of repentance. 4 catapOopa 
ody édrrida éxer avavedaews Tivos, 6 5€ Odvatos admmrcrav éexet 
aidviov. Sim. ix. 26. 6 e¢ dé yj, bro Tav yuvatkayv Kata- 
pOapyaovra: eis Odvarov. 

After ¢. 46 xarap@eiperas read with Praechter kaddrep oi 
émti TIM@pid TrapadiAdmenol, to which Hermas may be thought to 
allude in Sim. vi. 4—5 on the duration of punishments. 

Tipwpias] » per THY pdoTuya Eyovca Kadeirac Timmpia 
(c. 174f.). In Sim. vi. 2. 5 the Angel ris timpias has 
paotiya peyddnv. In 3. 6 the Shepherd says tore éyoi 
qrapadisovra, as in c. 166 it is said, rapadisovrar Ti Tiuwpia. 
In Hermas (as in Cebes) Meravoia, when possible, follows, 


c. 182 cvpPBi0t] To these, of whom one is Avan (c. 176), he 
is delivered, and with these cupBi0t tipwpodpevos. Sim. ix. 
20. 4 mapadoOjcovra tais yuvarkiv éxeivass, of whom one is 
Avan (p. 297), 21. 4 98 rapadedomevar eiol rais yuvactl «.7.r. 
22. 4 édv Sé pur) peravonaweot, KaTOLKnCOVEL meTa TOY yuUVaLKaY 
TaY Tovnpevouevar cis avTovs. Vis. v. 2 iva peta cod oiKkjow. 
Sim. x. 3. 1 ut habitent tecum. 


c. 183 érepov oixov] Vis. iii. 7.5 eis todrov tov mupyov ov 
Stvavrat appocat. 6 érépm b€ Tomw apuocovety ToAV éXaTTOVE 
(c. 169), kai rodTo tay Bacavicdacw Kai exTANpwowow Tas 
Heepas TOY apapTiov avTa@v...€av dé wn avaBy éml THY Kapdiay 
avTa@v metanoncal (c. 104 édv un % Meravoa), od cwlovras dua 
THY okAnpoKapoiay av’tayv. Harmer omits peravorjeas. 


c. 185) Read with Praechter éwitvyn €x mpoaipeceac 
cuvavtncaca. Compare Test. XIJ. Patr. Reub. § 1 «ai év 
mpoaipecer Yuy7s wou éerta ern perevonca évwmrov Kupiov. 


§ 5. 
c. 186 éay 1» Metavora] Metavora in Cebes is an in- 


tellectual change from adpoo’vn to avveois, which delivers 
from WevdodoFia. Hermas uses the term in its ethical and 
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Christian sense, but with allusion to the Divaé he makes out 
that repentance is also ctveots. In Mand. iv, he writes, 

Il. “Hpwrnca avrov mddw réyov: "Emel o Kupios aésov 
pe nrynoato iva wer’ €uod mavrote KaToiKys, Odiya pou phyata 
eT avacxou, eTret ov cuviw ovdev, Kal 7 Kapdia jou TeTapwrat 
ard TOY TpoTépwy ov mpakewy* guvéTicdy je, 6Tt ALav adpov 
eiul kal drws odfev vod. 2. aroxpieis por ever “Eva, 
oynoiv, eri THs peravolas ceil Kal Tacw Tois peTavoovow 
civecw Sidwmut. 1 ov doxet cor, dnoiv, a’To TovTO TO pmeTa- 
voijoat oiverww elvat; TO peTavoncat, dnoi, ctvecig éoTw 
meyann....Brereis ody STL H METANOIA CYNECIC ECTIN METAAH, 

Repentance in the Pastor is subject to law and comes 
Ex Tpoalpécews, Various passages representing it as predestined 
to be or not to be. An Angel has é£oveia over it (Mand. iv. 
3. 5). It is given or not given (Sim. viii. 6. 2). Cf also 
Sim. ix. 28. 5 ANéyw Sé tyiv o aryyeXos THs petavolas, boot 
ravtny éyere Thy aipecin, drd0ecOe avrhy Kal petavonoare, 
where possibly aipeow was suggested by mpoacpécews (J. M.C.). 

c. 189 érépav AoEay (kai ’Emé6ymian)] So Praechter with 
brackets. Hermas writes at the end of Mand. xi. ro'r@ obv 
TO TVEVPATL TiaTEVE, ATO d€ TOU ETEpOY amréyov. In Mand. xii. 
he speaks of ésrs@uptas pl. (c. 88), and he personifies two 
"EmOvpias, the wovnpa and the dyaby. Sim. ix. 14. 1 tas 
emidupias TOY yuvatKay ToUTwY, 


c. 205] With inverted reference to the Tabula, Hermas is 
made to mistake the Church for the Sibyl, the true teacher 
for the false. The veavioxos in Vis. ii. 4 1 asks him, Thy 
mpecButépay, map 7s édaBes TO BiBridiov, tiva Soxeis elvac; 
eyo hye THv LiBvdrdrav. Taandcal, mucin, oyK ectin. Tis ody 
éoriv; dywt. “H ’Exxdnoia, dyciv. In Cebes the man who 
does not receive the érépa Ao£a that will lead him to “AAn@uw7 
TlatSela, madw mAandtai (c. 195) vio ris VevdodoFias. Most 
men mistake a respectable lookmg woman whom Senex points 
out for Tladeta: oy« écti S€ (c. 205), dAXa WVevdoracdeia, edu. 
Men are seen within the enclosure in her company, o/opevo. 
peta THs "AdnOivys Tlatdeias cuvopsreiv (c. 214). Even of 
owlopevot come de 7paTor (c. 207), for there is no other way. 
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Hermas repeats his mistake in Vis. v. 3 by thinking at first 
that the Shepherd is not the Shepherd, 2d yap ris el; éyw 
yap, dnl, ywwwokm @ TapedoOnv. 

Human life is ruined by uncertainty (c. 406 évedolage). 
Men live xaxds, thinking the not dyad dya@a, and the not 
xaxa xaxd (c. 409). The learned are no better off than others 
unless they too have MerayéXeva with them, and are persuaded 
that od Tladelav éyovow adra Vevdotratdeiar (c. 578). 

Sim. iii. likens this aiwy to the season of winter, in which 
the trees are all leafless and wcet Enpd. Why are they all 
aoel Enpa cai Guora? Because obte of Sixavoe haivovras ovte 
of dwaptwrol ev TO aidve ToUTw, GAN Gpowol iow Oo yap aia 
oUTos Tots Sikaiow yetmwrv éott, Kal ob haivovrar peta TaOY 
GLAPTMOAGY KATOLKOUYTES. 

Sim. iv. completes the parable by comparing the coming 
aiwy to Pépos, in which wdytes pavepwOncovras. 

c. 218 “Héorvcxoi] ‘Hédovn (c. 88) as a motive may lead to 
good or evil. Compare in Hermae Pastor, 

Sim. vi. 5. 5. Tlotat, dnui, evpre, tpudai eto. BraBepai ; 
Ildoa, dnci, rpakis tpudy ott TO avOpwrra, 6 av HAEwC ToL}: 
Kat yap 6 oFUyoNos TH éEavTOdD dea TO ixavoy Toway TpYda- 
Kal o woryos Kal 6 péOvaos (c. 553) Kai 6 KaTddados Kai o 
YWevorns kal o wWeovéxTns Kal 6 dtroatepnTns (c. 164, 666 
aToorepelv) Kal O TOVTOLS Ta Opota TOL@Y TH LOia NOcw (¢c, 316, 
319) 76 ixavov rowel: Tpuda ovv eri TH wpdkec avTov. 6. avras 
macat ai tpudal PraBepai eciar tois SovrAa1s Tod Mecod. Sia 
TavTas ovv Tas aTaTas TdgxoVEL of TinMpotpmevor Kat Bacavi- 
Copevor. 7. eialv S€ wal tpvpai owfovaas tovs avOpwrovs: 
Torrol yap ayaba epyatopevor tpupmor tH éavTdv HdAont 
pepopevor. 

Sim. viii. 8.5. tovroi odv éoti perdvora, dav Tayd peta- 
vowowaot Kal pay émieivwot Ttais HAonaic avt@v: dav bé 
emipeivaot Tais mpdkecw avtav, cal obto. Pavatov éavtois 
Katepyatovrat. 

Sim. viii. 9. 1. «at attn 7 0805 HAytépa avdrois éyévero... 
4. trav Sé par) peravoovyTer, arn éemimevovtwy tails HAONaic, 6 
Pavatos éyyus. 


a 
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c. 221f. ai doxotcar aiid These are the women 
dressed domep éraipae (c. 144). Apost. Const. iii. 6 (with 
reference to a saying of Polycarp) ryweapeteror obv n ges br 
Ovovacripiov éatt Peod cai cabicbw év Ti oixia ig abrijs...0068 
yap mote TO OvatacTnpioy Tov Meow eperplye, Gar’ év sh 
torm idpuvrac. The Angel of Deceit & trois mpoBarois 
mepétpexe (Sim. vi. 1. 6). The Virgins do not gad about, 
but they stand round the gate, ai doxoicar duvatai evar and 
the rest, each in her own place, while the men who are to 
build are dde caxeioe repitpexovtay (Sim. ix. 3. 1—2, 4. 1). 


¢. 226 oraviws] Vis. iv. 1.2 padiws (al. dpavas, al. emavias) 


dé adeveras o ToT0s. 3 wovos ovv TEpiTAaTaY K.T.d. 





c. 230—234] “Adpoovvn remains in them péypis av trimer 
Thy tovTwv Kabaptixny Sivayv. Sim. vi 5. 2 “H a | 
gov Tapapovos éoTt, kal ov Oéders cov THY Kapdiay Kalapicat 
cai Sovrevew To Geo. 


§ 6. 


c. 240—278 Iloia 7 0865;] The site of the tower on the 
great rock in Sim. ix. 2. 1 (c. 257 f. wérpav peyadnv) and the 
way to “AAG. Iladeta and the abode of the blessed 
correspond to the place of the abode of Virtue and the way to 
it as described by Hesiod in his lines cited by Xenophon in 
Mem. Soer. ii. 1. 20, 

THY wey yap KaKoTHTa Kai ihadoyv éotw EAecOas 
pniiws: rein pev ados, para 8 éyyvbe vaier. 
THs 8 aperis iSp@ta Yeol mpotapoibey €Onxav 
aBavarow paxpos Sé Kal pOv0s oipos és avrny 
Kal TpnYXVs TO TpaTov: emny eis axpov lenat, 
pntdin On erevra trédet, YareTH ep coded. 

Cebes in his description of the way uses words as avodia, 
Bovvos, Kpnuves not used by Hesiod, and represents the way- 
farers as helped from above. In both respects Hermas follows 
or imitates Cebes. 


_ 
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On the way to ’AAn@wy Tladeia there is domep dvodia 
tus (c. 247). The way runs at first between xpHmnoyc (c. 251) 
toward wérpav amoxpnyvor (c. 258) ért rod Boynof, but those 
who persevere in it elra jEovew eis odov Kadny (c. 269). The 
last part of the way is dmaAd (c. 277) and edmdpeuvros and 
KaQGapa tavtTos KaKod. | 


c. 247 8: dvodias rivds] This is “the reading of the best 
MSS...V. reads Sucavodov” (Jerram), cf. ec. 442 wravdvrat 
avodia. With doep 3: avodias agrees c. 271 apa yap odor 
pépoveay ovdcuiay er avTny. 


“Cebes of course has in view in his allegory, as Hermas 
also has, the celebrated myth of the Two Ways. The earliest 
example of the connexion of Anodia with this myth seems to be 
in Philo ii. p. 156. I have found six other examples in Philo, 
It is of some importance to remark that the connexion of the 
word with kaptepis, as here by Cebes (c. xv. f.), is borrowed 
from Philo i. p. 316” (J. M. C), 


Philo writes in lib. 11. of De Mose (Mangey, ii. 156)... 
aupBorov avuTrattiou Swijs cai Biov xa@apevovtos év mpdkeow 
érrauvetais, ov TV Tpayeiav Kaxias dddv, 7) KUpLaTepoy eitreiv 
avodiav, adAa TH bu apeTis Newopov atrevOvvorTos. 


c. 262, 266 éxreraxact Tas yeipas| This stretching out of 
the hands of “Eyxpatea and Kaprepia, with ¢. 123 f. éxre- 
TaxoTes Tas yeipas and c. 126 of eiAndtes te wap’ avrijs, 
accounts for the onuetov éxreragews in Sim. ix. 3. 2 éxnene- 
TAKEICAN Ae TAc yeipac ai mapGévar (of whom one ’Ey«parea 
Kanreirar) os wédroveai Tt NawBdvew mapa tév avdpdv. In 
Sim. ix. 5. 1 there is a short rest from building (c. 274), With 
ce. 274f. (804) “Ieydv cai Oapoos cf. Sim. ix. 1.2 ioyve, Vis. 
ii. 1, 5 év éuavte yevouevos Kal AaBav Gapaos. 

c. 264 “Eyxpareca xadeitar] Second to Faith in Vis. iii. 8. 4 
is her daughter who ‘Eyxpdreva xadeirar. The cardinal Virgins 
in Sim. ix. 15 are [ioris, "Eyepdreva, Avvapis, MaxpoOupia. 
For éyxpateva cf. Vis. ii. 3.2; Mand. vi. 1. 1, viii. 1. 

What, asks Herinas, are the twelve Virgins? 


=o} 
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Sim. ix. 13. 2 Gysa meymata ein, cf. 13. 7 Aa@Bovres otv ta 
mvevuata Taita évedbvvanwOncav, 15. 6 tTaita ta wvedpara 
épdpecav, 16. 1 Kal els tiv olxodopajy éréOecav repopnxortes 
Ta wWvevpata Taira, 

c. 270 f. was dvaBaivovew;| The reply is ab’rae amo tov 
Kpnuvod mpocxataBaivover x.7.4. Compare Sim. ix. 16. 6 
catéBnoay ovv pet avtay eis TO Udwp, wal wadw avéeBnoay. 
7 da TovTO Kal cuvavéSnoav per avTor. 


c. 273 €xxovew dv@] The first tower standing low down 
éri vdaTrwv, Hermas to bring in €A\kein 4Nw imagines stones for 
the building of it é« rod Bu@od EXxopévous ( Vis. iii. 2. 6, 5. 2). 

Compare also, 


Vis. i. 1.3. jera ypovoy twa mopevopévov pov eis Koipas 
kai S0&dfovtos ras Ktices Tod Oecod, ws weyadat wai éxrpereis 
cal dvvatai eciow, TepiTatev advTveca. Kal TINEYMA pe 
ékaBev Kal amnveyxéy pe At anodiac Tindc, be is avOpwros 
ovK édtvato odedaat jv dé o TOTOS KPHMN@AHC Kal amreppyyas 
avo Tay vdatov. diaBas ovv Tov ToTapoy éexeivoy AAOov eis Ta 
OmMadd, Kal TOG Ta yovata Kai npEdunv mpocedyerOar To 
Kupi@ Kai éEopodoyetocGai wou tas apaptias. 


Vis. ii. 1. 1. Tlopevowévou pov ets Kotpas xara Tov xaspov 
év kal Tépvot, TepiTaTay aveuvyiaOnv Tis Tepvaowihs opaceas, 
Kal maddy pe alper TINEYMA Kal amroéeper els TOY avTOV TéTroY 
Sirov Kal Trépvat. 


Vis. iii. 7.1. Tovds dé érépous ALPous, ods eides waxpav amo 
Tov Wupyou piTTowevovs Kal wimtovtas eis THY Odoy Kai 
KUALOMEVOUS Ex THS O00 Els Tas ANOAIAC* OUTOL EloLY Of TeTLC- 
TevxoTes ev, ato dé THY Subvyias avTav adiovow thy odor 
avTady Hv adnGunv (p. 294): SoxodyTes otv Berriova obdoy 
duvacGat evpeiv, TAhav@vtTat Kal TadaiT@podow TEepLTAaTObYTES 
€v Tais ANOAIAIC. 


Mand. vi. 1. 2. od ody rricteve TO Sixaig, TO 5é adixw pH 
mustevans' TO yap Sixavov apOiv odov yet, TO 5é dotxor 
atpeBrnv, ara od TH OpOn 08 Topevov [wai opadg], THY 
Sé otpeBrdyv Eagov. 3. % yap atpeBd1 odos TpiBous ovK exer, 
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@AX' 4nobiac Kai rpockoupata TOA, Kal Tpayeia ett Kal 
axavOddns. BraBepa (c. 605) obv éore trois ev adtH mopevopevors. 
4. of Sé TH Op8y 0b6@ Tropevdopevor dMadAMC TEpiTaTodat Kai 
arpocxortws (cf. Mand. ii. 4). 


Sim. vi. 2.6. «ai €8adrrev adra els tiva TOTOY KPHMN@AH. 


Sim. ix. 10.1. Se? yap rod wipyou ra xixdw mwavta OMAds 
yever Oat. 


As the climbers on the way to [lasdéeia are dragged up 
the 0865 advodos by "Eyxpdtea and Kaptepia, so in Sim. ix. 
4, 8, 15 the stones of the tuwer, which as Ecclesia represents 
Iladeia (§ 7), are carried to their places by "Eyxpareva and 
the other Virgins, But these Virgins are spirits (Sim. ix. 13. 2). 
Accordingly in Vis. i, 1. 3 a meyma carries Hermas through the 
anodia, and this is repeated in Vvs. ii. 1. 1. Thus we have 
TINEYMA, TINEYMA Corresponding to “Eyxpdreva and Kaptepia in 
Cebes. Vis. iii. 8. 2 (p. 309) ‘O aupyos obros io rovTwv 
(of whom one is "Eyxparewa) Baoragerar. 


In Vis. 1.1 again Rhoda greeting Hermas from heaven takes 
_ the place of “Eyxparea on the rock. Rhoda first charges 
Hermas with having sinned against her, and then encourages 
him (c. 267 wapaxadovow). Afterwards Ecclesia enters, and she 
reads out pyjyata éxppixta ending with cvpdopa cai juepa, 
such as dod pefiotdver tods otpavovs Kal Ta bpy Kal Tods 
BuyNOYC xal tas Qaddooas, kal wavtTa OMAAA syiveTat Tois 
éxXextois avtov (3. 3—A4). 


In Vis. ii. 3. 2 she says, dada ow@fer ae TO py arrootivai 
ce amd Geod Lavros, cal 7) amdOTHS Tov Kai 7 TOAAA) ErKpATEla* 
TavTa céowKéey oe, cay eupeivyns, Kai mavTas awler Tos Ta 
Toiadra épyatopéevous Kal tropevopevous ev aKkakia Kai aTOTHTL. 
OUTOL KaTLCXVOUCLY Tdons ToVnpias Kal Tapapévovety eis Cwry 
aidviov. He has been in difficulties, but *Eyxparea has 
helped to bring him safe through. On "Ey«patea see also 
c. 59 n. 


With the dvodia which has to be passed on the way to 
Ilacdeia, and in Vis. i., ii. on the way to Ecclesia, compare in 
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c. 287 eéatpovwr otxntnpiov] a 
said in Vis, iii. 8, 8 d9 & av SovAevon Te a 
xparhcas (c. B81) ro» Spyws adrdy dx 6 
KaToiKnow peta twv aylwv Tod @eod. In Si in 
tower is the abode of the blessed. In & 
tons of which bil with he aia the Vi 


c. 288 ai ‘Aperal macat cai % | 
the Church, Mapa els TéXos, takes the place of Bd 
is carried off to dwell in the tower, with the Vi tues 
about her (p. 309). The dvip tyendds and the Vi i 
corresponding group in Sim. ix.6. In Sim. ix, 24. 4 t 
with the Son of God is evdarpovia. 


c. 289 ws cadov] In Sim. ix. 9, 7 the Shephere e 


the tower, for obtws Fv @xodopnpévos wore we idovra : 1 
TH oixodouny a’rod. 


§ 7. 

c. 294, 299 tetpaydvov] The character in Hermas 
corresponds to Iladéeia is the Church, which as bes! 
stands on a square rock (Sim. ix. 2. 1), and in the 
woman is seen both éory«via and sitting upon a benek 
four feet (Vis. iii, 12, 1, 13. 3), which is es i : Kelp 
(ib. 1. 3. c. 294 xecwévov), She inculcates c adel, 
Vis. ii, 3, 1 maibevOnoovrar yap radelg & 
ili. 9. 10 mas tyes macdevew OérXeTE Tos eokee re 
avTol 1) exovres madelay ; maidevere odv 
eipnvevete ev avTois, iva Kary KaTévavTt rob 
otadeioa Noyov atroba@ birép tpov TayTev = 
* See Philo ed. Mangey (M.), or ed. Cohn et W 
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Sim. vi. 3. 6 the Shepherd, the Angel of Repentance, says 
ToTe €uol Tapadicoytar eis ayabinv tradeiar. | 

As befits her character of teacher the Church appears with 
a 8.8Xiov from which she reads aloud in Vis. i., and in V%s, ii. 
as reading a Sc8dapidisov or Br8dldvov, which Hermas copies 
mpos ypaupa. In Vis. iii. 2, sitting on the bench, she shews 
the building of the tower, 

The book of Proverbs associates 7rasdela with wisdom, 
which it personifies, Yodiav nai wadeiav doeBeis éFouberr)- 
covet, what they dislike being wisdom in the character of 
mavdela. In Sir. vi. 22—24 codia yap cata To dvoma avTijs 
ETL, Kai OU TOAXNOIS Ea Tiv havepa, the word codia according to 
the Cairene Hebrew text is a free rendering of “DVD, mracdeca. 
The Church in Vis. ii. 4. 1 ravt@v mpwrn éxticOn. In Sir. i. 4 
Tpotépa wavrwv éxticta codia, cal avveots hpovicews €F 
ai@vos. Prov. viii. 23 wpo rod aidvos é#emediwce we suits Ecclesia 
as the tower. Ecclesia uses the word codia in Vis. i. 3. 4, thus, 
Kai TH dia codia (c. 20) Kai Tpovoia Kxticas Thy ayiav exKAnoiav 
avtov. In Vis. iii. 9.1 “Axovearé mou, TéKNa suits the character 
of Tlasdeia yrrnp in Philo De Ebr. § 20 (M. i. 369), and ec. 295 
Guyarepes tives Soxovaat eivat. 

The Church sits «ovn on the chair (Vis. i. 2. 2), but sits 
with Hermas, a son of the Church, on the bench (Vis. iii. 2, 4). 
So in Mand. xi. the true prophets sit together on the bench, 
but the separatist Wevdorpodyrns sits by himself on the chair. 
The contrast is suggested by that of the solitary T’yy on her 
rolling stone with Ilasdeia standing éri Ai@ov tetpaywvou 
between her daughters ‘AXn@eia and Iles@m. Answering to 
Ilasdeia also as Karn, wéon Sé Kal Kexpipévn TH HAcKla (c. 292), 
the Church in the third vision is 6A vewrépa kai eddXeEt ExTrpe- 
meaTaTn, movas dé Tas Tpiyas tpeaBurtépas elyev (Vis. iii. 10. 5). 
But Hermas glorifies her attire, making it Xaumporaros (Vis. 1. 
2. 2), as he makes her wand bright and the stones of the tower 
bright (Vis. iii. 2. 4). On WeuSorradela see page 318. 

¢. 300, 513 BeBaia] BeBarorns is an attribute of Tasde/a, 
and the opposite of Téyn (c. 110, 115, 485). Vis. iii, 4. 3 
 - BéBara cai teOenediwpéva. 


hee 
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c. 811 wotitn tiv xabaprixny Sivayey] With allusion 
to this quasi-Pythagorean (c. 20 f.) doctrine of «a@apons, 
Hermas several times uses xa@apitew, for c. kafatpew (323 
éxxaO.), He also follows Cebes in using dvvaues in both good 
and bad senses. For xa@apitew see the following passages 
inter ala, 

Vis, iii. 9. 7. viv obv ipiv Aéyw Tois mponyoupsevois THs 
éxkAnotas Kal Tois mpwroxabedpitass* pur) yiver Oe Gmorot Tois 
papuaxois. of happaxol wév ody Ta papwaxa (c. 428 avid.) 
éavtay eis tas wueidas Bactafovew, tpeis be TO Pappaxov 
bpov xal Tov lov eis Thy Kapdiav. 8. everKipwpévor EaTe Kai 
ov GédeTe Kabapical Tas Kapdias Uuoy Kal oUVKEpacaL UpmoV 
THy ppovnow eri TO avTo év Kabapa xapdia, va aynte edeos 
Tapa Tov Baciiéws Tov peyardov. 

So Seneca in Lactant. iii. 15 (ap. Hilgf. post Cotel.) of 
philosophers’ denunciations of vices, “quae nov aliter imtueri 
decet quam medicos quorum tituli remedia habent, pyaides 
venena,” 


Mand. ix. 7. kaddpicon ody thy Kapdiay cov amo Tis 
duvylas (Jas. iv. 8). 


Mand. x. 3.3. Acati, pnpui, odx avaBaives eri to Ouveta- 
oTnpiov 7 évtevEts tod Avtroupéevov; “Ori, dyoiv, Hy AUTH 
eyedOntat eis Thy KapSiav avTov: pmemiypévn ody AUTH 
peTa THS evTevEEws ovK adinat Thy Evrevéww avaBjvat ckaBapay 
eri TO OvovacrTypioy. wamwep yap GEos olvym pemtypévoy etl 
TO AUTO THY avTHY HOovY ovK EXEL, OUTW Kal 7) AVTTN wEmLyLEVN 
peta TOU ayiov TvevpaTos THY avTny éevtevEw ovK exer. 4. 
KAQAPICON OUY GEeaUTOY amo THs AVTNS THS TWovnpas TavTHS, Kal 
Enon TO Ged. 

In Sim. ix. 10 the cathartic powers of the Virgins are 
brooms and water. 


§ 8, 


¢. 339 4) wey mpwrn “Emiornyn, cf. 306, 331, 410 £, 467 f., 
512] Second to "Emiotyun is “Eyxpareca, whom Hermas 


| 
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adopts as his second Virtue in Sim, ix. 15 (p. 296), and in 
Mis. 1. thus, 

VIII. 2. Bréres eta yuvaixas Kixrw tod tipyou; 
Brera, dni, xupla. “O wipyos otros tro tovTwv Bacra- 
ferat nat émvrayny tod Kupiov. 3. adxove viv tas évepryelas 
avuTav. 1) péev TpaTN av’Tar, 7 KpaTovca Tas yetpas, Iiotis 
Kanreitat’ dia tavtns ca@lovtas of éxrexTol ToD Bcod. 4. 1 Se 
érépa, 1) TepieCwopéevyn cai avdpiCopévn, "Eyepatea radeirat’ 
avtn 8yratHp éoriv ths Liorews....5, Ai de érepat, xupia, 
Tives etoiv; Quyarépes adArov eiciv....d6Tav ody TA Epya THs 
mutpdc (c. 351) avTray wavta Tromons, divaca Choa. 6. “HOe- 
Aov, Pnl, yvavar, cupia, tis Tiva Svvayiv eyes avTav. “Axove, 
dyciv, Tas Suvadmers As Eyovow, 7, xparodvrat dé br’ aAAnA@V 
ai duvdpets avtdv «al AKkOAOYOOYCIN @AAAaLs, Kabds cal 
yeyerynpevae eiciv. é« tis Lliotrews yervdtar ‘Eyxpatesa, éx 
Tis ‘Eyxparedas ‘Ardorns, €« THs “AmdoTyntos "Anaxia, ex Ths 
"Axaxias Leuvorns, ex HS Lepvorntos ‘Emiornun, ee HS 
"Ertotnuns “Ayarn. tovTwy oby Ta Epya ayva Kai ceuva Kai 
Geid éoriv. 8. d¢ av oty Sovrevon (c. 372) TravTas Kai 
icyion Kpatnoa: Tav Epywv avTav, év Ta wupyw eEet THY 
KaTOIKNoW peTa TMV ayiwv To Meod (c. 287). 

Of the seven women seen here xveAw Tod mupyou, and 
of the twelve Virgins in Sim. ix. 15 (p. 296), the first and 
the last are the first and the last of St Paul’s triad, “ Faith, 
Hope, Charity,” and of the ogdoad in 2 Pet. i. 5—7. 

While Hermas naturally gives the first place to Faith, 
"Emory is one of his seven, and Xvveots one of his twelve 
Virtues. He protests repeatedly that the wuetos must have 
knowledge and intelligence. To the waxpd@upos and cynetéc 
his [locunv in Mand. y. 1. 1 promises ravtwy tay rovnpay 
épyav Kataxupievoes Kal épyacn Taga Sixavoaivny. By the 
powers of Xvveous and Kaprepia, so to say, a man prevails 
over all the @ypia and attains to all the Virtues. 


THs pntpos avtwv] It was a question with philosophers 
whether virtue is a science, rorepoy S:daxTov eotiv 1 apeTn ; 
Cebes makes the “other Virtues” sisters of "Earzoryn, and 
makes Evédarpovia “the mother” (c. 351). In Vis. iii. 8 Faith 
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c. 811 werity vi» xabaptixgy Sivape] With allusion. 
to this quasi-Pythagorean (c 20 £) doctrine of «aBapon. 
Hermas several times uses «aSapitew, for c. xabaipew (32% 
éx«xa@.). He also follows Cebes im using dipapss im both good 
and bad senses. For xafapilew see the following passage= 


Via. it. 9.7. viv ovp vpuiy Neyw Tos Tporyouperorns TPS 
éxnhnoias nal tos tewtoxabebpirass- pH yirerbe Gow TO 
pappaxois. of papyaxol wer oby 74 Gdppana (c. 428 avnig= 
éavray eis tas twukibas Bactalovew, tpeis be TO Sappacae 
Upioy Kai Tov iov eis THY xapbiar. §&. éverxipmpives éové mam 
ov GédeTe Kasapical Tas eapdias tyer cal curxepacat tpees 
she dpéouew dai 29 abd do wallans aaptie: tl eae 
mapa tov Bacthews Tov peyahou. 

So Senets i kates SS eee Hilgf post Cotel.) of 
philosophers’ denunciations of vices, “quae now aliter intuen 
decet quam medicos quorum tituli remedia habent, pymde 


venena.” 


Mand. ix. 7. \«a@dpicon oby thy xapdiay cov amo TIS 
bupvyias (Jas. iv. 8). 

Mand. x. 3.3. Acari, dnpi, obk avaBaiver eri ro Ove 
aTnpiov 7 évrevkis tov Avmovpevov; “Or, Synciv, H AUT] 
eyxadOnrat €is THY Kapdlay avTOv* peulypevn ovy F 
peta THS evTevEEws ovK adingt THY EvrevEw avaBivar xa 
émi To Ovavactypiov. womep yap GEos olvw peprypevor 
TO AUTO THY aUTHY NoovnY ovK Exel, OUT@ Kal 7) AVN 
peta Tov dylov mvetpatos Thy avuTny éevtevEw ovK ey 
KADAPICON OY GEeavTOV aro THS AUIS THS Tovnpas T 
tion Te eg. 

In Sim. ix. 10 the cathartic powers of 
brooms and water. 




















§ 8, 


c, 839 % ev mpatn ‘Emme 
512] Second to ‘Emornpn 


or 








> 
adopts as his second Virtue in Sim, ix. 15 (p, 206), and in 
VILL 2 Bréress Erra yuvaixas Kixhp rob mipyou; 
Brere, dnpi, cvpia. “O ripyos otros brs robrwv Baard- 
erat nat Srstayiy tot Kupiov. 3. daove viv ray évepyelas 
avTar. % wer speTy aitav, 7 Kpatobaa Tay yeipas, MMiares 
xaXeiTat* ba tadrys oalovras of dxdexrol tod Meod, 4, 1) 8e 
érépa,  wepeelwopivy eal dvbprbopévy, Krykpdrea xadetrav 
airn syratHp éotiv ris Uicrems,.,.5, Al 8 brepas, xupia, 
ives ciciv; Ovyatépes GArrwv elaiv,,..drav obp Ta kpya ris 
wutpéc (c. 351) abtév révta roujops, bivaga thom, 6, “HOe- 
Rov, dnpi, ywavas, cupia, tis tiva bivayw bye abradv, “Axove, 
Onoiv, ras duvapers Gs Exovow, 7. xparobvrar 8 bm’ Addjeov 
ai duvdpess attay al 4Koroy0ofcin AAA, Kabds Kal 
yeyerrnuévac cioiv. éx THs Ulorews yevvdras 'Eryepdreva, ex 
Tis “Eyeoareias “Amhérns, ée ris ‘Amdérntos 'Axaxla, é« ris 
"Acacias Lepvorns, ex THs Lepvdrynros ‘Kmieriyn, de ris 
"Exiotipns “Aydrn. rtovrav obv Ta tpya dyva Kai cepva Kad 
@cid éotw. 8. bs av es eee, (e, 872) ravrais xa} 
isyton xpatica Tav épywv avrdy, dv TB md “Thy 

sfactnage peta Tov dryiwv ToD Peod (c, 287). ee ae 
Of the seven women seen here «id Tod mupyov, and 

of the twelve Virgins in Sim, ix. 15 (p. 296), the first and 
the last are the first and the last of St Paul’s triad, “ Faith 
Hope, Charity,” and of the ogdoad in 2 Pet, i, 5—7. s 
While Hermas naturally gives the first place to Faith, 
*"Emior7pun is one of his seven, and Suveou one of his twelve 
Virtues. He protests repeatedly that the merés must have 

nd intelligence. To the waxps@vuos and mised 

@. V. 1, 1 promises ravyray tie coon, 
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is the mother of ‘Eyxpdreca, and she of “AqAérns, and so on. 
Cf. No. 39 of the JouRNAL oF PHILOLOGY, pages 77, 87. 


drkorovbodcw adAnjrats| Epist. Polyc.§ 3 rietw, hres €or 
LaTHP Tavrwv wor, eraxodXovOovens (c. 448) THs édArridos, 
mpoayovons THs aydrns. Procopius 292 a, in Wendland’s 
Fragmente Philos, page 51 (Berlin, 1891), tas adperas tas avta- 
kodovGovcas adXjAats. 

On the vices compare Mand. v. 2. 4 eira é« tis appoovrns 
yiveras mixpia, éx 5€ THs wixpias Oupds (c. 328), «7A. Mand. 
viii. 4 ra dxorovOa. x. 1. 1...7hv Avy’ Kal yap ality aberdy 
éote THS Survylas Kal THs ofvyoNlas. xii. 2. 2 aitn yap 7 
emibupla 1 rovnpa tod dsaBorov Ovyatnp éotiv. 


c. 351—363 EvéSa:ovia] With trav pnrépa cf. Vis. iii. 
9, 10 iva kayo xatévaytt Tov matpés ikapa otabeioa x.TA. 
The tower on the rock in Sim. ix. 2, which is higher than the 
mepiBoros of mountains, is like an d«pomodus (c. 356). For 
the two thrones in c. 69, 359 Hermas has his chair and bench 
(p. 289), Evéacuovia wears a crown (c. 360), and the Church 
in her bridal array is capped with a pitpa (Vis. iv. 2. 1), 
both being said to be cexoopnuévyn, As Evdapovia (c. 288 n.) 
the Church greets Hermas when he is crowned with victory 
against the beast. 


c. 365—382 orehavoi avrov «.t.d.| The men who have 
prevailed in the peyliorous adydvas and over the péyiota Onpia 
are crowned. Mand. xii. 2. 5 ob ody otepavwbeis (c. 386) xa 
auTns (the evil ‘Emi@upia) €AOé apds tHv “EmiOuplay rijs 
dikatogvyns, Kal Tapadovs avTH TO viKos (c, 383, 389) 6 éXaBes 
AoyAeYCOn adTH Kalas avr Bovreran. 

Cebes, with reference to the Vices, ravrais tais yuvavki 
Sovrevery (c. 161 f.). Philo De Cherub. § 22 (M. i. 152) day be 
péype twavTos atraidayaynrov cai adidaxrov édons ceavror, 
Sovrevoers TOV aidva yarerais Seotroivais, oinceotiv, émtbu- 
piats, noovais, adcixiats, appoavvais, Wevdéor doFaus. 

Vis. iii. 1—2. Those who are to sit on the right hand 
must have endured wdorvyas, dudaxas, Ohinpers weyadas, Onpia 
elvexev To ovouatos. Those on the left hand have the same 
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Sapa and promises, povov éxeivor éx beEcav eabnvrar Kal éyov- 
ow do€ay Twa. ’ 

Sim, viii. In this parable of the rods cut from the great 
willow the Angel of the Lord orders crowns to be brought, and 
sends some of the men e/s tov m’pyov with crowns (2. 1), 
and some without crowns (2. 2). Those who go at once 
eatehavapevos (c. 433 f.) to the tower are those who cupmradai- 
cavres TH SvaBorw éevixnoay avrdv (c. 368 veviencev), The 
second class, who go to the tower uncrowned, are the @A:Bévtes 
wy tabovtes Sé (3. 6—7). Of others it is said wal éyévero 7 
KaToixia avtay eis Ta Teiyn Ta TpdTa (6.6). These gradations 
correspond to the three wepiSodor of the Hivaf, Vis, iii. 5, 5 
povor S€ ToUTO Exovow, Tapa Tw TUpyy Keio Oat, 

c. 374 mola ta Onpia;| With the answer compare Philo 
Leg. Allegor. 11. § 37 (M. i. 110) évrixataparos 5¢€ éore (sc. the 
édis, Which represents 750vy) eal Tapa wavta Ta Onpia, Néyo 
57 Ta mwaly THs Wvyns, ToVTOLS yap voUs TLTPwWaKETAaL Kal dia- 
POeiperai. See also Sim. ix. 1. 9 and 26. 1, 7 on the ninth 
mountain, which had poisonous éprerd and @npia ra d:adpGei- 
povta Tovs avéparous. 


§ 9. 


c. 392 60ev iXGe mpmrov]| When a man has been crowned 
the Virtues take him back to the place whence he came. That 
the pilgrim should return after reaching his goal is an ex- 
ceptional feature in the puv@odoyia, to which Hermas does his 
best to approximate in Sim. ix. When the tower has been 
built, the approved stones must remain in it. But in chap. 6 
the avyjp vrndos comes and strikes every stone with a rod, and 
orders those which shew defects to be taken out and laid aside. 
Afterwards we read that certain stones 7p0ncav cai areréOnoay 
els TO Trediov GHEN HNEYOHCAN’ ovK amreBANEncay dé (9. 4), and 
of others, rovs dmo8eSdypévovs, we read that the Shepherd 
commanded the pérava évdedvpevac to carry them back es 
Ta dpy GOEN Kai HNEYOHCAN, ai O€ iAapal par, Kal amriveyxav 
qavtas Tovs AiGous, Kai EOnxav GOen EANOHCAN (9. 5—6). The 
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débris would naturally be cleared away when the building was 
over; but there is no apparent reason Why any of the stones 
should have been taken back to the places 60ev 7A@ov, except 
that here again Hermas took occasion to imitate Cebes. The 
word ro7rov (c, 391) in this connexion is found in Sim. ix. 4. 7, 
where the men order the unsightly stones amay@jvar [xato) 
eis tov idtov ToTrov bGev HnvéxOnoavr. 


c. 393—397] The people there live wretchedly and xara- 
Kexpatnpévor Oomep bd Twodeniwv (Vis. i. 1. 8 Cdvarov Kai 
aiypakwtiopoy éavrois émiomavrat), under the power of “Ada- 
Coveia, KevodoFla (Mand. vi. 2. 5, viii. 5), PiNapyupia (Hermas 
awheoveFia), and other evils. 


c. 401 f.] For they have forgotten ro mapa rod Aarpoviou 
mpdotaypa (p. 298). Compare c. 12 a: mpoorartwy ti, 473 f. 
ti mpoorarre, 521 f. & rpooratte:. Mand. iv.1.10 wpocerayn. 
Sim. v. 1. 5 tipnoov tas évtohas avTod mopevdmevos ev ois 
TIPOCTAPMACIN @UTOD. 


The Aaiwwry holds a yaprny (c. 62) in his hand, but his 
commandments are not written like those of the Shepherd. 
The Tabula, depreciating the written word, like Socrates in 
Plato’s Phaedrus, assigns ypaypata to Vevdotratéeia (c. 531). 
Hermas, having regard to the letter of Holy Scripture, transfers 
the gift of ypdupara to the Church (p, 318). 


c. 406 f. ove axpiBas 7c obS€ HrictaTo ovdéy TOV Exel, 
arr’ évedoiate] Hermas denounces doubt under the name 
Sufrvyia and as the opposite of faith. The remedy for doubt 
in the Tabula is 7) értotrnwn taév cupdhepovtwr (c. 411, 512). 
With ov« axpiBds «.7.. compare Vis. iii. 10. 9—10 adr’ ai 
Sinpuyiat Uua@v agvvétovs Vas ToLovcly Kal TO MH eXeW THY 
Kapdiav Umudv mpos Tov Kipsov. amoxpiGeis avt@ wadw etov" 
"AAW amo cod, xipte, axpiBéorepor (c. 543) avta yrooopeba. 
Mand. iii. 4 axpiBds. Sim, ix. 1,3 be@ 66 ce wap’ éuod axpiBéo- 
Tepov mavra padeiv. 

c. 415 f.] Wherever he goes now there is safety for him, 


ootep TO TO Kwpvixiov avtpov éyovtt. Everywhere mavra 
Kahas Buocerar, and men welcome him deep Tov iatpov 
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oi Kkapvovtes (c. 419). He is not troubled by Avan (ce. 423), 
ovTe Um Addov Kaxod ovdevos (c. 424 f.), Vis. iii, 13. 2 evAds 
érehaleto Tav mpotépwy AvTaY (c. 426 Tov mpoTepov avToY 
Avrovvrwv). Vis, iv. 8. 4 obtw cal ipets aroBaretre (c, 371 
dméppryev) macay dAWrnv Kal orevoywplay. Sim. vi. 3. 6 
kai ovKéeTe ovdey TacXoVvet THY Trovnpar. 


In Vis. ii. 8. 11 Hermas is told to repeat eis ta ra trav 
aryiwv what he has heard, iva axovcavtes ata kal trowmeoarres 
kabapicbaow amo tév Tovnpidy avtav. Thus he is to be 
their fatpés. Mand. xii. 3. 3 etpyces yap yapw, they will 
welcome him. The return of the pilgrim (c. 392 n.) is only 
strange as allegory. In plain language, he who has received 
instruction is in a position to instruct others, and ov coi povm 
amrexadupOn, adr iva raow SyrWons avta (Vis, iii, 8. 10, 
9. 10). Sim. v. 5.1 a yoora riot roimons avra, 


c. 425 dmavrev xvuprever}] Mand. v., vii., ix., xii, and Sim, 
ix. 2 kaTaxupievey. 


Mand. ix. 10 xatadpovnooy obv rhs Sivrvyias Kai Kara- 
Kupievooy avTns év ANTI Mpdypati, évdOvedpevos THY TiaTLD 
THY toyupay Kat SvvaTnv. 7 yap TioTis wWavTa éraryyéANeTaL 
(c. 95, 275), wavra Terecoi. 

Mand. xii. 4. 2...67 &xture Tov KOopov Evexa Tod avOpwrov 
kal Twacay THY KTicWw avTod Uwérake TO avOpwTrH, Kai THY 
éfovciay Tacav édwKev avT@ Tov KaTaKuplevety T@Y bd Tov 
ovpavov Tavtav; 3. et ovv,[pyci,| wavtwv o avOpwtros KUptos 
€oTL TOV KTiGuaT@Y TOD Beod Kal TANTON KaTaKypleyel, ov 
Sivarat kal TovT@Y TOY evTOAaY KaTaxupledoat; SvvaTas, dyat, 
[wavt@y Kai] Tacdy Tov éevTO\M@Y TovT@Y KaTaKupiedoaL oO 
avOpwiros o éy@v tov Kupiov év tH Kapdia avTov. 

Hermas alludes to man’s dominion (Gen. i., Ps. viii., Heb. 
ii.) over all things, including the @npia, whereof the aypia evil 
"EmiOupia is one which dvexorAws 7uwepodra: (Mand. xii. 1. 2), 
cf. raca yap piots Onpiwy «.7.r. (Jas. iil. 7). 

c. 435 f. nal ras xepards Soxodcr tetpipOar] Sim. vii. 3 
"Ad\Aws, dnciv, od dvvaytar OrAuBjvat, éay un ad  Kehads Tod 
olxov [dou] OAt87ys, Compare the allegorising of the dress 
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of the Virgins in Sim. ix. 13, Hermas uses éxtpiBev, suggested 
by rerpi@ar, in Mand. x. on dwn (ce. 435), and Sim. vi. 1, 2. 

c. 439—442] Some turn back areyrwopévor ( Vis. i. 1. 9, 
Mand. xii. 6. 2, Sim. ix. 26, 4). Others turn back (Sim. i. bis, 
ix. 14. 1 éravax.) dmodedeiiakdTec, and mAavavtTar avodia (Vis, 
iii. 7. 1). Sim, ix. 1. 3 undév SeiXawopevos, 21. 3 obt@ Kal oi 
dipuyot, Srav Oru dxovowar, dia THY Seiiiav avtdy eidwdo- 
AaTpover Kal TO dvoua éTaicyvvorta: Tov Kupiov autor. 

c. 450 ov»y éavtovs aittdvtat] Mand. ix. 8 ov obv ph Siarimns 
(c. 582) airovpevos TO aitnua THs Wuyis cov, Kal ANY avo. 
dav 5¢ éxxaxnons Kal Supvynons aitovpevos, CeAyTON AITIO Kal 
ua Tov SidovTa cot, Sim. vi. 3.5 woAol yap axatactatobrtes 
tais BovAais a’réy émriBaddovtat toddXa, Kai ovdev avrTois 
bAwS mpoywpel. Kal Aéyovoww éavTovS pr evodovcOar ev Tais 
mpakeciv autor, Kai ovx avaPaivet avtdy eri Thy Kapdiav ort 
émpatav Tovnpa, GA aitiantal TON Kypion. Hermas in Vis. i 1 
was at first ypovoy teva (c. 519) with ‘Hévradea and “Axpacia. 
Afterwards he speaks evil (c. 451) of Rhoda as a false accuser 
and ovy éavToy aitiarat. 

c. 460 (hapat te kai yek@oar| In Vis. i, 1.8 yeraocacd po 
Never’ “Emi tHv xapdiav cov avéBn  ériOupia THs twovnpias, 
where ryveAaoaca comes in strangely, it may have been suggested 
by the Tabula. Vis. i. 2. 3 6 wavrote yeAdy, Ti...ovZX ihapos; 
Hermas makes much use of ¢Xapds, and he personifies ‘IXaporys 
in Sim. 1x. (p. 296). 

c. 470 domep ai vies] After conducting men to Ilasdela 
the Aofax return to fetch others, as ships ra doptia eFehomevas, 
Tad avaxaprrToualw, Kal G\AwY TLV@Y [FEMIZONTAL. 

Keeping the word gopriov, Hermas writes in Sim. ix. 2. 4 
that the Virgins evdedupévar joav Aévods yYiT@vas Kal Trept- 
eCwopévor evrpeTa@s ws méAdovear hoptiov tt Bacratew. In 
chap. 3 they spread out their hands &> wéAAoveai Te Kap Sdvew 
mapa tay avopov, and they receive stones for the tower. 
These they carry separately to their places in the tower (which 
as Ecclesia represents Ilavde/a), returning again and again for 
other such goptia. Not wanting the word yeuwtfew here, 
Hermas uses it of another sort of vessel in Mand. xii. 5. 3, 
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c. 495 rparretirais] One of the characters common to 
Hermas and Cebes is *AX\7@eva. In c. 295 f. she seems to be a 
daughter of "AXn@cv7 Tasdeia, and in Siém, ix, 15 she is one of 
the twelve Virgins. Mand. iii. commends truth, with artificial 
reference to Cebes and a saying in the A:day7}, thus, 

Tldduv poor Aéyer' “AdijPeray aydra, cal waca adjbea ex 
Tov oTouaTos cov éexmopevecOw, iva TO mvetpa, 5 0 eds 
KaToKicey év TH capKl ta’Ty, adres etpeby wapa tracw 
avOparrots, Kat ovTws SofacOncerar o Kiptos 6 év oot Kataoka: 
6Tt 0 Kuptos adnOwos év trayti pyyati, cai ode trap aita 
yeddos> 2. of otv Wevdopevoe abetodor tov Kupiov kat 
yivovtat amoatepntal tov Kupiov, pn mapadidovtes alta THY 
wapakarabykcny iv édaBov. ékaBov yap wap avrovd tredpa 
AWEYCTON. TOTO édy Weudées atrodbwowow, éuiavay THY évTod)Y 
Tov Kupiov cal eyévovto atroarepnrat. 

Mr Jerram writes on c, 499, “ @éuara, a later Greek word, 
The usual term is rapaxataOnjx«n.” This we find in Mand. iii., 
and with it there the rare word adpevorov from Philo De Spee. 
Legibus, lepi Mapaxarabynxady (M. ii. p. 341), "Hay 6€ o pev 
ANaBav ws iepov ypyjya TwapaxataOyKny AyeycTON™ oieTas (sic) 
Seiy duAdtrew, of dé Tav adrdotpiwy épedpor K.T.X. 

The wvedua in man, according to Hermas, is a deposit, 
which he should give back on demand dywevoroy as he received 
it. Compare Sim. ix. 32. 2, 3 reddite igitur et spiritum 
integrum &e. Philo Quis R. D. Haeres § 21 f. (M.1. 487), on 
AaBe wor in Gen. xv. 9, NaBe pr) ceavT@, Savevoy dé } Tapa- 
KaTabncny vowicas...tapaxatéBero bé cot avTa wvyny, Noxon, 
atc@now o fworrddarns,  cupBorixads daparus, Kptos, al€. 

In ¢. 494f. we have in effect the “Logion” yiveo@e 
Socio. tpameCirac (Resch, Agrapha), which a succession of 
Church writers from Clem. Alex. take to mean, Be as practised 
“exchangers” who detect and reject base coin. Philo, Cebes, 
Hermas, Matt. xxv. 27 and 1 Tim. vi, 20,2 Tim, 1. 14 suggest 
a better interpretation. 

c. 513 dodadrs Scots wal BeBaia wal dmeTaBAHToc] Read 
with Praechter ametaméAntoc. Rom. xi. 29 averauerAnra yap 


*  Forsan dyaveror ” here has not the support of Hermas, 
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ta yapicpara. ‘To Hermas the word suggests also 2 Cor. vii. 
10—11 on the two kinds of Avzrn, one of which works perd- 
voiav eis cwrnplay aperayéAnroy. Accordingly he writes in 
Mand. x. 2, 1,4" Axove, viv, pnoly, avonre, ras 4 AUTH exrpiBer 
TO Tredpa TO dytov Kal marw oadter...abry ody 4 Avan Boxed 
cwrTnpiay éyew. Avan in the Tabula is an evil, but as a 
handmaid of Tiwwpia may lead to Meravoca and salvation 
(c. 174—185). 

The SeBaia door of Tlatdeia is the true "Emieryun trav 
aupdepovt@y (c. 411, 512). Hermas in several places uses such 
words as avpdopos, aovudopos, eiypnotos, aypnotos (c. 529, 
541 f.). Vis. v. 5 avta ta kebddara (c. 457) ta Syta ip 
cvppopa. Sim. vi. 1. 3 abrae ai évroral ovpopoi eice Trois 
éAXovet petavoeiv. vil. 5 osupépor. 


c.518] On the Church and Vevdoraideia see page 318. 


c. 520 épddcov] Passing by for the present the explanation 
of the Vigil of Hermas with the Virgins given in No. 42 of 
this JOURNAL, we have to compare the narrative with possible 
parallels in the Tabula. 


Sim. ix. 10. The Virgins having swept and washed round 
about the tower so that éav éX@n o Kdépios there may be 
nothing péuaracGa, the Shepherd departs for a little while 
leaving Hermas alone with them. The Vigil, in which, 
“dormiens et vigilans” (c. 700 f.), he sleeps and yet prays 
advareirtw@s with the Virgins, is described in the next chapter, 


XI. Aéyouot pot ai rapbévorr Srpepov 6 rouny wde ove 
gpyerar. Ti ovv, pnul, roiunow éyd; Meéxpis oe, paci, 
Tepiuevov avTov' Kal éay EAOyn, Aadyjoer peTa ood, €av He pu) 
€XOn, meneic ped nuav ade Ews Epyerat. 2. Aéyw avrais' 
"Exdéfowar avtov ws ores édv b€ pur) EXON, amrehevcopar eis 
Tov olxov, kal mpwt éravyntw. ai dé aroxpiPeioar éyoudi 
pot ‘Hyiv mapeadéuce ov divacar ad’ hyov avaywpican 
3. [lod ody, dyui, pero; Mel ayuav, dact, cousnOnon os 
aseXdos, xal ovXY ws arvnp. uéTEpos yap abeAos el, Kal 
tod AovTod pédAomev peTa Gov KaToLKeiv' Riav yap Ge 
ayaTr@pev. eyo b€ yoyvvounv per avT@y peverr. 4, Kal 
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» Soxotca mpatn avtév elvar jp—aTo pe Karadideiv Kal 
mepuTrexerOar (c. 90, 153) ai 8@ GAXat opdoas exelvny Tepi- 
Tekoperny mol, Kai avtal HpEavTé we KaTadidelv Kal TepLaryery 
(c. 100) cde rod mupyou Kai maizein per euod. 5. Kayo 
@oel NEwTEpoc eyeyovew Kal yptauny kai avtos mwaifew per’ 
avTav. ai pev yap éxopevor, [ai b€ wpyodrto,| ai dé 7dov eya 
dé cirtin Eywn pet adrav KicAw Tod mupyou mepierrarour, Kal 
iAapos Huny pet autav. 6, owias dé yevouévns 7OeXov els Tov 
olxov umdyew: ai dé ovK ddijkay, adda KaTéoyor pe. Kal 
éuewa per avtav THY viKTa, Kal exouunOny Tapa Tov Tuprov. 
7. €otpwcav yap ai tapOévor tovs ALvods yiT@Vas EavToY 
Yauai, Kai ewe avexduwav eis TO pécov altar, Kai oldév BAwWS 
€roiouv €b un Tpoon’yYovTO’ Kay@ eT aUT@Y adiadeiTTTwS 
Tpornvyouny, Kal oUK EAaacov exeivwv. Kal Eyalpov ai Tap- 
Gévot ottT@ mov Tpocevyomévov. Kai Emeva exet pmeype THS 
avptov éws wpas Seutépas peta tov TrapGéevwv. 8. eita tapi 
Oo Tomunv, Kal Eyer Tais mapOévorss My Twa avTa@ YBPIN 
merrojxate; Epawta, daciv, avtov. eyo avt@e Kupie, ev- 
dpaveny per avtav peas. Ti, dno, édelmvncas; “Edeimnuca, 
pnt, Kupte, pimata Kypioy 6Xny THY vuKTA, 


peveis] The Virgins, like the Vices, a€voic. wap’ avtais 
péevew (c, 154). epimdéxecGar here is suggested by Cebes, 
and likewise éuaAéxerOar in Sim. vi. 2. 6. 

UBpw)| Mand. viii. 10 bBpw wrodépev. Sim. vi. 3. 4 bBpe- 
Comevor ure avakiwy. Sim. 1. 6 avvBpiorws. With inverted 
reference to the #8pes done to a man by “Héuvirdéea (c. 160 
uBpitero), Hermas in Sim. 1x. 11 makes the Shepherd ask, Did 
they (the ascetic Virtues) do thee any iBpuv ? 

‘Edeizrvnca] Having stayed a while with WVevdorraiéeia, a 
man should take from her as a viaticwm ypaypata and pabn- 
para (c. 5381). The Church gives Hermas ypappara...rijs 
ypadns from her booklet (Vis. un. 1. 4, 2. 1), and with the 
Virgins he sups on pyyata Kupiov (Matt. iv. 4). But why 
Seimvov for éodiov? Hermas, not being on a pilgrimage, does 
not want any ¢dddioy, but a supper suits the occasion. This 
therefore he is made to have, with allusion (we may suppose) 
to «xuptaxoy deirvov in 1 Cor. xL, as elsewhere the Pastor 
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alludes to Baptism. When a man comes to himself after 
abandonment to ‘Héura@eva, aicPaveras ots ove hoOvev (c, 159). 
In Sim. vy. 2. 9, 5. 3 the é6éouara from the Master's Seirvoy are 
evToXal. 


The character of Vevdo7ra:dela is not clearly indicated by 
her name. She is stationed on the true and only way to 
“AdnOwn TTardela (c. 206 f.), and her teaching is not neces- 
sarily misleading, although her é¢paerai may deceive them- 
selves by mistaking it for the one thing needful. To others it 
is a useful épadcor. 

Wevdorracdeia and Vevdodokia (c. 195 f.), with "Aaarn, meet 
in the pseudo-prophet of Hermas, who claims to have the 
Spirit, lives in deceits and deceives, but speaks some truths, 
and may be mistaken for a true prophet. Mand. xi., on the 
prophets, commences, "EdecEé pou eri cupredrAlov raOnpeévous 
avOpwrous, xat Etepov dvOpwrov xabrjpevov er nabespav. He 
is evdorpoprrns, who aréoAAvoet THY dvavotav tav Solh@p Tov 
Geod trav Supuvywv (1). These come to him as éml pdryop (al. 
pavriv), and he wdnypol (c. 329 dvendijoGn) Tas yuyas avTan, 
Kkadws avrol Bovrovra: (2). riva bé Kal popara aAnlh ane 
(3). How is he to be known from the true prophet? The 
man who has ro mveijpwa ro Getov may be known by his life 
(7). The false prophet, o doxav mvetpa eye, lives év 
Tpudpais nai amatais (12), and eis cuvaywyny avdp@v dtxaiov 
ovx eyyite: (c. 560), but associates with the doubleminded and 
deceives them (13). od &2...1@ wvedpate TO erruyeio Kal 
Kev pnoev miateve (c. 484), dts €v avTa@ Svvayis ovK eaTW 
(17). 

Mand. xi. 1 suggests that the Church, who at first sits (like 
the yevdorpodytns) eri xabédpav (p. 289), represents not only 
[lacdefa but also in part Wevdoraideta, the teacher of the 
is beggarly elements.” In Vis. ii. the Church gives Hermas 
ypappara, a mark in Cebes of some who frequent the dedrepov 
mepiBoror (c. 560 f.). Vis. i. and Vis, iii. correspond to the 
first and third zrepionou. | 

On ypdupara in the Pastor and in the Tabula see also 
under ¢, 401 f. (p, 312), 
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IILOLOG Jo peliateags a eae agen 
Da caar sh cccass of tao material test Nix ey of tring 
_ them, but that there were things in the Pastor which only a 
comparison of it with the Tabula could explain. 


C. TAYLOR. 





ERRATA, 


In heading of Article p. 51 and in running titles to pages 53, 
55, 57, 59, 
for XAN@OX read ZAN@OS 
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